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THE 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES AND COSTUMES 


or THE 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Spromens of all the important Textile Manufactures of India existing in the 
stores of the India Museum have been collected in eighteen large volumes, of which 
twenty sets have been prepared, each set being, as nearly as possible, an exact counter- 
part of all the others. The eighteen volumes, forming one set, contain 700 specimens, 
illustrating, in a complete and convenient manner, this branch of Indian Manufactures. 
The twenty sets are to be distributed in Great Britain and India—thirteen in the 
former and seven in the latter—so that there will be twenty places, each provided 
with a collection exactly like all the others, and so arranged as to admit of the 
interchange of refererices when desired. 


Each sample has been prepared in such a way as to indicate the character of the 
whole piece from which it was cut, and thus enable the manufacturer to reproduce 
the article if he wishes to do so. In other words, the eighteen volumes contain 
700 working samples or specimens. 

The twenty sets of volumes may thus be regarded as Twenty Industrial 
Museums, illustrating the Textile Manufactures of India, and promoting trade 
operations between the East and West, in so far as these are concerned. Lr 
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2 TEXTILE MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 


To make this series of Museums, however, accomplish more fully and properly 
the end in view, it was felt that something was needed beyond the mere bringing 
together of specimens, and this something the present volume is intended to supply. 


The interests of the people in India, as well as those of the people at Home, are 
concerned in this matter, and both interests must be considered. Our remarks in 
the first instance, however, will apply more particularly: to the latter. 


About two hundred millions of souls form the population of what we commonly 
speak of as India ; and, scant though ‘the garments of the vast majority may be, an 
order to clothe them.all would try the resources of the greatest manufacturing nation 
on earth. It is clear, therefore, that India is in a position to become a magnificent 
customer. She may still be this, and yet continue to seek her supplies in. part 
from herself ; for to clothe but a mere per-centage of such a vast population would 
double the looms of Lancashire. 


This is what might and may be; but that which 1s, is greatly otherwise, for, 
in point of fact, India buys but sparingly of our manufactures. 


Many things probably combine to bring about this result, and it is not our 
purpose here to inquire into them all. But there are some which are important 
and apparent, and to these allusion should be made. 


If we attempt to induce an individual or a nation to become a customer, we 
endeavour to make the articles which we know to be liked and needed, and these we 
offer for sale. We do not make an effort to impose on others owr own tastes and 
needs, but we produce what will please the customer and what he wants, The British 
manufacturer follows this rule generally ; but he seems to have failed to do so in the 
case of India, or to have done it with so little success; that it would almost appear 
as if he were incapable of appreciating Oriental tastes and habits. 


There are probably few things beyond the understanding of our manu- 
facturers, but it will be admitted that some education in the matter is necessary, 
and that withont it the value of certain characteristics of Indian ornament 
and form will not be properly realized. This supposes the means of such 
education to be readily accessible, which hitherto has not been the case, simply. 
because manufacturers have not known with any certainty what goods were) 
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suitable” To attain to skill in meeting Eastern tastes and Eastern wants will 
require study and much consideration even when the means of study are supplied ; 
but up to the present time the manufacturer has had no ready opportunity of 
acquiring a full and correct knowledge of what was wanted. 


The deficiency here alluded to will, we believe, be supplied by these local 
Museums, and the object of the present work is to give further aid to those 
who consult them. If the manufacturer should still encounter difficulties, when 
exceptional points are in question, these can be got over by reference to the parent 
and more elaborate collection in the India Museum ; and there also full informa- 
tion on doubtful matters can be obtained. In fact, it is but reasonable to expect 
that this will occasionally be necessary. 


The 700 specimens (and we again point out that they are all what is called 
working samples) show what the people of India affect and deem suitable in the 
way of textile fabrics, and if the supply of these is to come from Britain, they 
must be imitated there. What is wanted, and what is to be copied to meet 
that want, is thus accessible for study in these Museums. 


It was thought, however, that something more than mere specimens was needed ~ 
to enable the manufacturer to do this intelligibly. It was necessary that he 
should know how the garment was worn, by which sex, and for what purpose 
—how, in short, the people were clothed, as well as the qualities of the fabrics 
they used. Tt was further necessary that he should know why certain arrange- 
ments of ornamentation were adopted, as well as the styles of ornamentation 
and the materials employed.; Information on these points, and on many other 
similar ones, the present volume is also intended to supply. 





* We are quite aware of the efforts which of late years have been made, more particularly by Glasgow 
and Manchester, to manufacture Sarees and some similar loom-made articles of clothing ; the result, however, 
has been insignificant when we remember the extent of the consumption of such articles. 

+ The steadiness of Indian taste and fashion is a point to which the manufacturers’ attention should be 
directed. Among the people of India there is not that constant desire for change in the material and style 
of their costume which is so noticeable in Europe. Some patterns which are now favourites, have been so for 
Centuries, and certain articles of dress were ages ago very much what they now are. It is not, however, to be 
understood from this that new styles of ornamentation have not been occasionally introduced by the native 
manufacturer in recent times. ‘What this note is intended to convey is simply that there is a much greater ;~ 
fixity of fashion in India than in Europe, and it is not necessary to point out that this has a very direct bearing 
on the operations of trade. : ‘" - 
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It is shown that a very large proportion of the clothing of the people of 
India, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, consists of articles which are untouched by 
needle or scissors. These articles leave the loom in a state ready to be worn, and 
have their analogues in our Shawls, Plaids, and Scarfs. The principal of these 
are the Turbans, Loongees, and Dhotees worn by men, and the Sarees worn by 


women. 


The Dhotee is nothing but a scarf folded round the loins and brought up 
between the legs, and this constitutes the whole clothing of a large number of 
the lower and poorer classes. The Loongee, again, is a similar but larger scarf 
or plaid, worn over the shoulders and upper part of the body. The Turban is a 
longer_and narrower scarf, which is folded round the head to form a head-dress. 
The Saree, or woman's plaid, is used to cover both the body and the head. 


Loongees, Dhotees, Sarees, and Turbans have each different functions, and the 
quality of the fabric must fulfil these ; they have appropriate lengths and breadths, 
and these must be considered ; they have suitable modes or styles of ornamen- 
tation, and these too must be kept in view. 


In order to enable the manufacturer to do this easily and successfully, the 700 
specimens have in the present work been arranged in groups—thus Turbans have 
been considered separately, and then Loongees, and so on. These large groups 
have been again subdivided, and the basis of this subdivision has been the quality 
of the body of the garment, the material of. which it is made, the mode of 
ornamentation, &c. Thus Loongees made of cotton are not associated with those 
made of silk; nor are those in which gold thread is used for their decoration 
conjoined with those in which coloured. cotton or silk is so employed. 


This work, therefore, may be regarded as an analysis of the contents of 
the eighteen volumes, and a classification of them according to function, quality, 
material, and decoration. 


Many important facts stand salisutly on ee ie ewe ee this analysis ; such, 
for instance, as that by far the larger proportion of the clothing of the people of 
India is made of cotton ; that there are certain colours or tones of colour which 
are favourites ; that gold is largely used in the ornamentation of all sorts of. 
fabries—cotton as well as silk ; and that in the decoration of every garment re 1 
is always had to the special purpose which that garment is intended to fulfil, ~ 
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Indeed, the modes of ornamentation are so peculiar and so characteristic, 
that it will often be found that nothing beyond a difference in this respect 
separates one group from another. Too much attention cannot be given to this 
point. A piece of cloth may be offered for sale whose length and breadth and 
quality may fit it admirably for a Turban or a Loongee, yet it may prove utterly 
unsaleable because its decoration is unsuitable and injures its usefulness ; or because 
it is not in good taste from the Indian’s point of view; or, farther, because 
its colours are not fast and will not admit of the constant and rough washing to 
which his clothing is subjected. 


It must not be thought that the Taste of India takes delight in what is 
gaudy and glaring. 


No one will study the contents of these volumes and come to that con- 
clusion. On the contrary, there will be found there good evidence that Indian 
taste in decoration is, in the highest degree, refined. Such combinations of form 
and colour as many of these specimens exhibit everyone will call beautiful ; and 
this beauty has one constant feature—a quietness and harmony which never fail 
to fascinate. This also can be said of it—there is no waste of ornamentation, 
which is present where it should be, and absent where it should not be. The 
portions which are concealed when the garment is on the wearer are rarely 
decorated; nor is there any of that lavish expenditure of ornament which 
so often purchases show at the expense of comfort. It is in obedience to 
this principle that the decoration of these loom-made garments is nearly 
always confined to one or both ends, or to one or both borders, according to 


circumstances. 


We trust that the importance of this class of Indian garments has been 
made as clear as it should be. We refer to those garments which leave the 
loom ready for wear—the Turbans, Loongees, Dhotees, and Sarees, which bear a 
certain resemblance to our Shawls, Plaids, and Scarfs, though they by no means 
serve the same purposes. The photographs interspersed throughout the work 
illustrate fully the various modes of wearing them. It cannot be too often 


repeated that they constitute a large portion of the whole clothing of the people ; 
D2 “ur 
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and it is clear that the nation which desires to supply that clothing can only 
be successful in doing so by offering garments of this character for sale. 


But while they constitute a large portion they by no means constitute the 
whole. In all times—past and present—Mahomedans have worn vestments made 
out of Piece-goods by the aid of scissors and needles, and Hindus have been long 
and increasingly following them in this respect. Jackets, Coats, and Trousers 
are worn by men; and Bodices, Trousers, and Skirts or Petticoats, by women. 
These are not made as they are with us in Europe, but, nevertheless, they may 
appropriately enough go by these names. 


Many of the photographs are inserted to show the various styles of these 
vestments, and the volumes contain numerous specimens of the piece-goods out of 
which they are made. 


Like the loom-made garments, these also consist chiefly of cotton, and 
among them appear the beautiful muslins of Dacca. These are so exquisitely fine 
that we have dwelt at considerable length on the mode of their manufacture, and on 
the question of comparative fineness as raised between them and the most delicate 
muslins hitherto produced in Europe. A careful consideration of all the evidence 
which has yet been brought to bear on this question leads clearly to the conclusion, 
that the weavers of Dacca can and do produce a fabric which, for fineness, as 
well as for all other good qualities, has nowhere been equalled. While on 
this subject we have taken occasion to speak of the character and extent of 
Sizing used by the native weaver. ‘This is a point of great practical importance, 
as it has been thought, and probably correctly so, that the Size used by the 
British manufacturer is often the cause of that mzldewing which is so destructive 
to the cotton goods sent from this country to India. 


Among the piece-goods also occur a number of specimens of the loom-made 
Brocades and of the Hand-Embroideries of India. There may be little hope of 
Europe ever being able to make these cheaper than India herself can ; but, as a 
mere lesson in taste, the study of them may prove useful to the Home manufacturer.* 





* Those who may wish to acquire an extended knowledge of the variety and beauty of these exquisite pro- 
ductions will have to consult the Collection at the India Museum as now attached to Lenni cssitis * 2 
Reporter on the Products of India. 
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This leads us to remark that there are certain fabrics which will probably always 
be best and most cheaply manufactured by hand. It is found to be so even in 
this country, where the powers of machinery have been pushed to their utmost. 
The hand-loom weaver still exists amongst us, nor is it likely that he will ever 
cease to do so. Less likely still is it that machinery will ever be able to drive 
him from the field in India, The very fine and the richly decorated fabrics of 
that country will probably always require the delicate manipulation of human 
fingers for their production. 


In such manufactures the foremost place will be taken by that country which 
can most cheaply supply labour, intelligence, and refined taste—all three combined. 
This being the case, it is not probable that England will ever be able to compete 
successfully with the native manufacturer in the production of fabrics of this sort. 
The reverse, indeed, is in every sense probable, and the native looms will continue 
to yield the Embroideries, the Shawls, and the Carpets, for which they are already 
so famous. They will continue to do this for the customer in India, and it is 
quite possible, when the beauty of some of their productions is better known and 
appreciated, that they will find profitable customers in the far West as well. 
Such a hope is not without something to rest on, and it may be the sooner 
realized now that these collections have been made. 


In the meantime the British manufacturer must not look for his customers 
to the upper ten millions of India, but to the hundreds of millions in the 
lower grades. ‘The plainer and cheaper stuffs of cotton, or of cotton and 
wool together, are those which he has the best chance of selling, and those which 
he would be able to sell largely, if in their manufacture he would keep well in 
view the requirements and tastes of the people to whom he offers them. 


This naturally brings us to the more special consideration of the manner 
in which the interests of India are concerned in the matter. 


We know India now-a-days as a country whose Raw Products we largely 
receive. We pay for these partly in kind and partly in money; but India never 
buys from us what will repay our purchases from her, and the consequence is 
that we have always to send out the large difference in bullion, which never 
comes back to us, disappearing there as if it had been dropped into the ocean, 
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We buy her Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, and Spices ; and we sell her what we can in the 
shape of Textile and other Manufactures. It must not be forgotten, however, tliat 
there: was a time when India supplied us largely with Textiles. It was she who 
sent us the famous Longeloths, and the very term Calico is derived from Calicut 
_ where they were made. She may never resume her position as an exporting 
manufacturer of goods of this sort—though what the extension of the mill-system 
in India may eventually lead to it is difficult to say, and her friends would 
most unwillingly see its development fettered by restrictions of any sort. This 
is clear, however, that it will be a benefit to the masses of the people of India to 
be supplied with their clothing at the cheapest possible rate—let this be done by 
whom it may. If Great Britain can give Loongees, Dhotees, Sarees, and Calicoes 
to India which cost less than those made by her own weavers, both countries will be 
benefited. In a great productive country like India it is certain that she will gain ; 
for if supplies from Britain set labour free there, it will only be to divert it at 
once into other and perhaps more profitable channels. It might be otherwise if 
India were not a country whose strength in raw products is great and far from 
developed ; but as it is, her resources in this direction are known to be capable 
of a vast expansion and to be sufficient to occupy the energies of her whole 


people. 


The machinery and skill of Britain may thus do a present service to India, 
by supplying her with material for clothing her ‘people at a cheap rate—an end to 
which these collections must certainly lead by showing the home manufacturer 
what it is that the natives require. But they may also show that certain fabrics 
can be produced at a lower cost than in Europe, and make India both buy 
and sell her textiles. Those which she would offer for sale would in all 
probability be her Carpets and Embroideries, which, as already stated, can be 
made by hand with a greater perfection and beauty than by any machinery 
hitherto invented. 


There are other reasons which make it desirable that a few of these twenty 
sets should be placed in India. For instance, as each set is a copy of all the 
others, they may prove useful in facilitating trade operations. They will enable the 
agent in India to refer the merchant or the manufacturer at home to a certain 
specimen, and ask him to produce an article as like it as possible, or with such 
alterations as he may see fit to suggest. And so, in like manner, they may enable 
the merchant of one part of India to deal with the merchant of another, when,’ 
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through an examination of these volumes, he learns that an article is made 
there which will suit his customers. This aspect of their usefulness gives these 
collections a title to be called Zrade Musewms in a fuller and broader sense than 
belongs to any which have yet been established. 


It is not desirable, however, that the scheme should stop with the textile manu 
factures. It is hoped, indeed, that it may yet be greatly extended and in various 
directions, to the advantage alike of Britain and of India, whose ¢ommon interest 
it certainly is in every way to cultivate intimate commercial relations. A large 
amount of information has* been drawn together regarding all classes of Indian 
manufactures and of Indian products, and it is clearly of immense advantage to this 
country and to India that this knowledge should be so disseminated as to prove 
practically useful—in other words, so as to influence directly the interchange of 
commodities. No way, we think, could so effectually accomplish this as the one 
which, with the sanction and support of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, has been chosen in the case of the Textile Manufactures ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that the resources of the Department would enable future 
efforts in the same direction, having regard to other manufactures or products, to 
be made with less labour and with increased economy. 


Nore._A Memorandum, submitted to the India Office, regarding the distribution in 
Britain and India of the Collections of Specimens, to which this work forms the key,—the 
enumeration of the places in this country where they have been deposited, and the statement 
of the conditions attached to the gift by the Secretary of State for India in Council, will be 


found in an Appendix at p. 149. 


COSTUME OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


Ir will be convenient to consider the Textile Manufactures of India as divided into two 
classes :—the first comprehending the various scarf or plaid-like articles of dress which leave 
the loom ready for wear, and the second consisting of piece goods for the conversion of 
which into clothing the scissors and needle are required. 


It would appear that before the invasion of India by the Mahomedans, the art of sewing 
was not practised there.* 

Anterior to that period, therefore, it is probable that nearly tie whole clothing of the 
people consisted of loom-made articles coming strictly under the first head.- 

Strict Hindus may yet be found to whom a garment composed of several pieces sewn 
together is an abomination and defilement. Throughout India. generally, however, they have 
now begun to wear various made-up articles of dress such as were formerly used only by 
the Mahomedans. 

On the other hand, the Mahomedans of our day frequently content themselves with the 
simpler covering which is more peculiarly the dress of the Hindu. 

This partial assimilation of the costumes of the two great races of India has been brought 
about in various ways. For instance, under the old Mahomedan rule, Hindu men of rank 
in the employment of the Government were obliged to present themselves on state occasions 
dressed in the same fashion as their conquerors. The element of compulsion in this was 
at first distasteful. The innovation was accordingly resisted, and on their return to their 
homes they discarded the costume they had been forced to assume, and reverted to that to 
which they had been accustomed, and which they regarded as belonging to their race. Indeed, . 
the wearing of the Mahomedan costume would at first be looked on as an emblem of defeat 
and vassalage, and a despotic interference with customs almost sacred from their age. It 
must be remembered, however, that this change of costume was only imposed upon those 
who were in office under the new rule—on those, in short, who were placed in some sort - 
of authority ; and hence, in course of time, the change of costume came to be regarded as 
an evidence of power in those who adopted it, and to be valued accordingly. It is ‘not 
difficult to see how this would bring the matter eventually within the influence of fashicn, 
which has its rule in India as elsewhere. The new costume, in fact, became an evidence that 
its wearer occupied a position of more or Jess importance, and this reconciled him to a chauge 
which pride of custom and religious feeling would have led him to resist. 








® Buchanan, in Montgomery Martin’s “ Eastern India,” Vol. IL,, p. 699. 
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Of course this reconciliation was the more readily accomplished, because the made-up 
articles of dress were after trial found to be convenient and suitable to the climate. Nor 
was there anything in the style of the new costume to make a Hindu desire to discontinue: 
its use after he had once got accustomed to it, whilst there was much to recommend it. 

As regards the Hindu women, however,for a long period they scrupulously adhered on all 
occasions to their native costume. Indeed, even yet the, petticoat is not regarded as a 
legitimate. garment ; and in some parts of the country in which it is used, women of rank, 
when they eat, cook, or pray, lay it aside and retain only their under wrapper which has been 
made without the use of scissors or needle.* In a few districts also, even to the present day, 
the bosom is left uncovered by respectable women:—the use of the Cholee, or bodice, being 
reserved for the impure. 


There was thus a tendency, in the first instance, to resist the adoption of those new forms 
of costume which necessitated the use of the needle, and this tendency cannot yet be regarded 
as altogether extinct. But though the great bulk of the articles of clothing worn by the 
native population of India still consists of scarfs, or of simple pieces of cloth of dimensions 
suited to the purposes which they are intended to fulfil, a considerable quantity. of textile 
materials is now made up into various convenient forms of dress, such as coats and jackets 
for men, and skirts and bodices for women—alike among Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The class of plaid or scarflike articles of dress, as a speciality of Oriental costume, 
assumes a position as regards extent which in Europe we do not easily understand. It 
constitutes by far the larger proportion of the textiles used for clothing, and is, therefore, 
the most important and the one most worthy of attention, especially from a commercial point 
of view. It is, moreover, the class which has given scope for the introduction of those forms 
of decoration, which so admirably display the powers of the native weaver in producing 
beautiful combinations of form and colour, and in arranging these in the way best calculated 
to set-off and adorn the garment when it is looked at on the person of the wearer. 

The articles of dress which come under the first group are naturally divided into those used 
by men and those used by women, and we shall accordingly proceed to describe these 
separately. The object will be to make the reader understand the manner in which they 
are worn, and to indicate the qualities which experience has shown to be suitable, and the 
patterns which have proved pleasing to the people:—in short, to illustrate what may be 
called the fashions of India. 





* The use of the petticoat.among Hindu women is confined to Northern India, Rajpootana, &c. South of the 
Nerbudda it is almost entirely unknown, the Saree in all its forms being the only garment worn in conjunction 
with the Cholee or bodice. 
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LOOM-MADE ARTICLES OF MALE ATTIRE. 


In describing the various articles of male attire in this group, we shall not start with 
those fulfilling the purpose for which clothing was probably first adopted, but rather begin 
with those which have to do with the protection and adornment of the head. 

After these we shall proceed with the description of those articles in the scarf form which 
are employed to envelope the shoulders and upper portions of the body; next, those which 
are used as a covering to the loins and lower extremities; and, lastly, those which are 
employed simply to encircle the waist. 


I—TURBANS. 


The Turban is in almost universal use throughout India. 

As its chief function is the protection of the head from the heat of the sun, it is usually 
of a fine muslin-like texture which, when folded, is at once light, bulky, and porous—thus 
admirably fulfilling its main purpose. 

Of the materials employed in, the manufacture of turbans, cotton occupies the first place. 
Besides being the cheapest and most abundant, it has the merit of being a good non-conductor 
and of permitting at the same time the free escape of perspiration. It is farther recom- 
mended by the fact that it admits of the ready introduction of other materials for the 
purposes of adornment. 

Silk, however, is used to some extent by the higher classes :—several places (like Seringa- 
patam in olden times) being famous for the manufacture of silk turbans. 

Wool is not often used in the manufacture of turban pieces; when it is used, they 
are generally in the form of small shawls, those of embroidered Cashmere cloth being 
good illustrations. 

The tribe or caste to which the wearer belongs frequently determines the size and shape 
of the turban, and there are numerous varieties which take special names from their forms 
or from the materials of which they are made.* 





* The following are some of the names by which the Turban, or Pugri, is known :-— 

Puttee-dar pugri. A. compact, neat turban, in very general use both by Hindus and Mahomedans. 

Joore-dar pugri. Similar to the Puttee-dar, but has a knot on the crown. Worn also by Hindus and Mahomedans. 

Khirkee-dar pugri, Full-dress turban of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen attached to native courts, and with 
the Goshwara, or band of brocade, is portion of an honorary dress presented on certain state occasions to 
persons of rank by native princes. In the lower provinces this is, however, worn by Hindus only. 

‘Nustalik. A full dress turban of the finest plain muslin, used with the court dress of Mahomedan Durbars, as at 
Delhi in olden times, and at Hydrabad, &c., in the present day. This form is very small, and fits closely to the head. 

Chakveedar, A form of turban used by Mahomedans of Mysore and South of India, The court form of the ancient 
Beejapore monarchy, continued by Tippoo Sultaun. 

‘Séthi. Used by bankers, &c. A small form not unlike the Nustalik. 

‘Mundeel. Turban of muslin, with gold stripes, spots, and ends. Usually worn by military officers. 

Surbund. v 

Surbte. bine from Sur the head and Bandhua to bind—Buttee signifying twisted or coiled round. 

Buttee. 
~ Morassa. A short turban. 

Umamu. A loose turban. 

Dustar. A fine muslin turban. 

Shumla, A shawl turban. 
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In the mode of folding and wearing the turban an opportunity is often taken for the display 
of style and taste. 

Tke Costume illustrations which accompany this work show the multitude of forms which 
the turban may be made to assume by a little ingenuity in the mode of folding or making 
up. Although the subject in Plate I.—opposite—and Plate II.—facing p. 1s—have been 
specially chosen to illustrate this, most of the male figures in Plates [JI. IV. VII. and VIII. 
also afford illustrations. 

Among these will be found turbans ranging from the neat compact head-dress which 
adorns the Mussulman in figure 2 of Plate 1, to the wisp of calico which envelopes the 
head of the last figure of Plate VIII—facing p. 118; —while in figure 50, Plate VII.— 
facing p. 140,—the turban piece not only envelopes the head but leaves enough to pass 
across the chest and over the shoulder. 

With regard to the colours employed and the principles observed in the ornamentation of 
turbans, 2 few words may be said before proceeding more specifically to indicate their 
characteristics. 

Turbans are to bé found in India presenting every colour and hue in the rainbow, but 
white naturally takes by far the most prominent position. Red comes next, then yellow, 
and after them green, blue, purple, and, occasionally, even black ; the darker colours being 
almost invariably relieved by embroidery. 

Among turbans made of silk, we find buffs, shots, and greys; and in those made of 
cotton, printing is frequently employed to produce patterns suited to the tastes of particular 
consumers. 

As regards what may be called the special ornamentation of fabrics designed for making 
up into turbans—its peculiarity—one founded upon true art as well as economy—is that 
the decoration is, as much as possible, confined to those portions of the material which 
in wear are exposed to view. The introduction of ornamentation, in undue proportion, 
would not only involve an unnecessary consumption of comparatively expensive materials, 
but would actually interfere with the function which the turban is intended to fulfil. 

The native artist thus affords evidence of skill in avoiding an infringement of what may 
be called a first principle in art. 

Nor is this confined to native work as it is seen in what we are presently speaking of, 
for the same-compliment may be broadly paid to the productions of the Indian artisan, 
who is always careful to avoid a useless or wasteful ornamentation, and who never allows 
himself to forget the purpose which the article he is adorning is designed to fulfil. But it 
is not in these respects alone that the excellency of the native artisan is to be seen. He 
continually displays an. admirable skill in the arrangement of form and colour—producing 
those beautiful and harmonious combinations which are to the eye what chords in music 
are to the ear. The subdued elegance which characterizes Indian decoration never fails 
to please. It marks a pure and refined taste, and whether it be the result of cultivation or 
of instinct it certainly exhibits a charming obedience to the great principles of art. 

The turban ‘in its unfolded condition ordinarily consists of a strip of cloth varying in 
‘breadth from 9 to 12 inches, and in length from 15 to 25 yards. In some cases, however, 
the breadth extends to 36 inches, while the length occasionally reaches to 60 yards. 

In the process of making up, the outer end is usually left free to hang down a little, or 
js tuned up over the folds at the back when the tying is finished. In the simpler andy 
more common forms, coloured thread is introduced into this free end as an ornament, 
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while in others gold in stripes, varying in breadth from one-eighth of an inch to several 
inches, is introduced. 

Sometimes the gold, or other decorative medium, in addition to running across the end 
is made to extend longitudinally a little way up from the end, so as to be seen on the 
side of one or two of the last folds of the turban. In some instances, again, the embellishment 
is carried so far up that all the outer folds of the turban present it to view. In Pl. II. 
the standing figure in the group represents the first of these styles; the sitting figure to 
the left in the same group the second; while the turban on figure 10 shows the more 
copious ornamentation last alluded to. 

For the assistance of those who may wish more precise information regarding this class 
of manufacture, we shall now refer in detail to the working samples shown in the volumes 
to which allusion has been made. 

The turbans are divisible into two groups, consisting of long and square turban pieces. In 
describing these, a classification founded upon the quality of the material and the style of 
ornamentation will be adopted. 


A.—TURBAN-PIECES ;—LONG. 


1. Turpan Preces.—Corron; PLaIN, BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED. 


‘Nos. 1 and 7, Vol. 1, are examples of a plain material, the only difference between them 
and ordinary piece goods being that they are specially manufactured of the requisite length 
and width. 

It will be observed that, like the vast majority of the India fabrics, they are undressed ; the 
employment of size to the extent of stiffening the material being objectionable from its 
interfering with the lightness and openness of the article. ‘This is a remark which applies 
with equal force both to scarf-like and to other fabrics designed for wear next the skin in 
hot climates. ‘I'he use of size interferes with the pleasant feel of the fabric, and impedes 
free transpiration from the body. 

No. 1 (bleached) is 15 yards long, 12 inches wide, and weighs 6 ounces. No. 7 is 24 yards 
long, 12 inches wide, and weighs 8} ounces. 

The only other example coming under this head is No. 9, in the same volume, which affords 
a specimen of a thick unbleached material from Arracan. Its length is only 3 yds. 18 in., 
its width 9 inches, and its weight 11 ounces. Being a thicker and bulkier material, it does 


not require to be so long. 


2. Tunsan Pirces.—Corron ; Pxain, wirn coLourep Enps. 
Of these Nos. 3 and 4, from Lahore, are examples. In both of these the ornamental effect 
is produced by the introduction across their ends of a yellow stripe, about an inch wide, with 


double pink stripes on each side. 

No. 3 is 64 yards long, 1 yard wide, and 15 ounces in weight. No. 4 is 8} yards long, 
1 yard wide, and of weight proportional to No. 3, both being about the same in quality. These 
two, it will be observed, are much shorter than Nos. 1 and 7 in the former group, but here 


increased breadth is made to supply the necessary bulk. 
3. Turvan Pseces—Corron; Pua, wira Gorn Tureap iv Enns. 
The subjoined table embraces the examples of the class of ornamentation in this important 
ercurs “ 
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The pieces shown are of various degrees of fineness, and some (Nos. 13, 14, and 18, for 
instance) are excellent examples of muslins from both bleached and unbleached thread. As 
already indicated, the finer qualities (such as Nos. 7 and 9) require a greater length in 
the piece and a greater number of folds round the head, to give the necessary protection 
against the effect of the sun's rays. 

Besides being examples of the material used for turbans, these specimens exhibit the extent 
to which gold thread is used for decorating the principal or free end of the turban-piece. A 
stripe of gold thread nearly 4 inches wide, as in No. 15, is of course very effective, but the 
turban with merely a 4 or a yh-inch stripe of the same material, as in No. 16, when seen 
on the head, is felt to be far’ from destitute of ornament. 

It is of importance that the metal thus introduced should be of a quality which will stand 
the process of washing. Nos. 2, 8, and 12 are instances in which inferior gold thread has 
been used, while No. 15 shows a better quality. 

‘A marginal stripe of red cotton thread (as in No. 6) constitutes a favourite combination, 
and adds considerably to the ornamental character of the plain gold stripe. 

Nos. 15 and 18 are beautiful examples of fine muslin-like materials used for turbans, 
and in these the gold thread is seen to be of excellent quality. The first of these comes from 
Chundeyree, long celebrated for its muslins, and the last from Hyderabad in the Deccan, 
having been probably manufactured at Dhanwarum or Nandair, places famous for fabrics of 
this kind. 





‘Measurement of piece. 
Weight of} Place of manufacture 





Vol.| No. Description. of piece. or where obtained. 
Length. | Width. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz. 

I. | 2.| Cotton, bleached. Common material, with two narrow | 23 0 0 12 0 12 | Bhurtpore. 


gold stripes in end. 

» | 5 | Coiton, bleached. Thin texture; narrow (g-inch) | 16 0 
stripe of gold thread in end. 

», | 6 | Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. Two-inch stripe of | 20 0-| 011 | 0 8 | Cashmere. 
gold thread in end, with small double lines of red on 
each side. 

» | 8 | Cotton, bleached, Medium texture. In common use | 2318 | 013 | 1 2 | Sind. 
among the higher classes. Wide (2} inches) stripe 
of gold thread, with two smaller ones nearer to end. 
» | 10 | Cotton, bleached. Made in India, of English thread. | 22 0 | 0 13}) 0 9 | Benares. 
One-inch gold stripe in end, 

» | 11 | Cotton, bleached. Made at the same time as the Inst | 22 0 | 0 13} | 012 | Benares. 
sample, but of Indian thread. 2-inch stripe of E 


cy 


0 14 | Kangra. 





gold thread in end. 


» | 12 | Cotton, bleached. Fine, light texture. }-inch stripe of | 17 0 | 012 | 0 7 | Hoshiarpore. 
gold thread in end. 

» | 18 | Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. j-inch stripe of gol | 33 0 | 010 | 0 9 | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
thread in end. 

» | 14 | Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. j-inch stripe of gold | 20 0 | 0 9 | O Hyderabad, Deccan. 
thread in end, 

» | 15 | Cotton, unbleached. Fine texture. Broad (2}inches) | 29 | 0 12h | 0 7 | Chundeyree. 


stripe of gold thread, and three narrow stripes of 

same closer to end. 

» | 16 | Cotton, unbleached. Gauze, of good texture. Very | 21 0 09 0 6 | Madras. 

narrow (qly-inch) stripe of gold thread in end. 
17 | cottons unbleached. F h 

fs |, unl . Favourite texture. 1}-inch stripe | 21 0 ol 0 10 | Hyderal Deccan. 

of gold thread, with three marrow aoe Sona e eee 

end, and one narrow stripe on inner margin. A nar- 

rew stripe (;4,-inch) of gold thread is also introduced 

| into the other end of this turban-piecc. 

» | 18 | Cotton, unbleached. Gauze-like texture. j-inch stripe | 33 0 013 09 

of gold thread across end. | 
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4. Torsan Preces.—Corron; DYED OR PRINTED. 

Nos. 20, 30, 31, 32, and 34 are the examples given. 

Of these No. 34 is the one which, in point of material and colorr, is the most worthy 
of attention. 

No. 20 is interesting as a specimen of what, next to colouring by hand, may be considered 
the simplest way of producing an ornamental effect,—namely, that of using a stamp to lay a 
body color on the surface of the material. In the specimen in question a star pattern, in white 
and black, has been thus stamped on a dull red ground. This mode of ornamentation is not 
uncommon, but it is not an economical one, as the material cannot be cleaned or washed. 
In the specimen referred to (No. 20) it will be observed that the white stands out from the 
dull red ground on which it is placed in a way which has a good effect. 

It is said that in the making up of this turban padding is employed, a mode of construc- 
tion which is not uncommon in some parts of the country. The turban piece in question 
(No. 20) is 14 yards long, 10 inches wide, and weighs 7 ounces. It was manufactured at 
Bhurtpore. 

No. 30 is a rather coarse material with a small close pattern in dark-red and black on a 
pinkish-white ground. About 3 inches of the end is dark-red with a pattern in black printed 
on it. Length 15 yards, width 9 inches, and weight 9} ounces. Manufactured at Sydapet, 
and stated to be worn by the Lubbays, an industrious class of Mahomedan fishermen and 
merchants on the Madras coast. 

No. 31, an ordinary calico material. Pattern, a small zig-zag stripe of red on a white 
ground. Six inches of the principal end are dark-red, with an ornamental pattern in black 
printed on it. Length, 12 yards; width, 11 inches ; weight, 1]b. Manufactured at Pomady 
but bought in Madras bazaar. Price in 1854, 2s. 74d.* 

No. 32, quality similar to last example. Pattern a small black and white check. Six inches 
of principal end dark red, with pattern in black and white. Length, 16} yards ; width, 9 inches ; 
weight, 154 ounces. From Pomady, in Madras, price 3s. In this, and in No. 31, the 
fabric is sized or stiffened in an unusual degree, but this would probably be removed before 
making up the piece for use. : 

No. 34 shows a favourite style of pattern, and although very inferior in texture, is otherwise 
not unlike the specimens from Jeypore—Nos. 23 to 28 included under group 6. The pattern 
may be described as a double zig-zag. Three inches of the principal end is of the main colour 
of the piece, viz. purple. When made up, the whole would form a turban similar in appearance 
to that shown in figure 8, Pl. Il. Length, 16} yards; width 10 inches; weight, 154 ounces. 
Obtained in Madras. Price 3s. 1}d. 


5. Tursan-Pieces.—Cortron; DYED, COLOURED, OR PRINTED 5 Gotp Tureap In Enps. 


The subjoined table contains the examples coming under this head. 
Nos. 23 to 29 inclusive are admirable specimens both of material and of style. They 
are from Jeypore, a native state, which in other branches of art shows evidence of skill in 


manipulation and in management of colour. 


= The prices given here and elsewhere throughout this work, and which are the same as those on the 
must not be taken as a correct guide to present values. They simply represent the 


Jabels in the Fabrice Books, l : r 
sums paid in 1854 by the various Committees appointed by the Government in India to collect specimens for 


the Paris Universai Exhibition of the following year. Although on the main reliable for the period 
the prices attached to some of the articles are clearly inaccurate. . 
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The turban in fig. 9, of Plate II. shows the peculiar zig-zag pattern, which is a 
favourite in many parts of Rajpootana, and is employed in other garment pieces besides 
turbans. Some of the examples are so soft and fine to the touch, that it is at first 
difficult to believe that they are composed of cotton unmixed with silk, 


No. 33, made at Madura in Madras, a place long celebrated for its manufactures and for 
its excellent dyes, is a good example of a useful material and of a favourite dark-red 
colour which shows the gold thread to much advantage. 

In this piece it will also be observed that a little gold thread is worked into the end of the 
turban which is usually next the head. In the folding and tying up of such turbans the 
wearer manages to show both ends. 





ee 
Measurementof pcee| 
; 2 «| Weight of| Place of manufacture 
Vol} No. Description. of piece. | or where obtained. 
Length, | Width. 





yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs, oz, 
I. | 23} Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Red and white zig-zag | 18 18 09 0 4 | Jeypore, 


pattern, 1}-ineh stripe of gold thread in principal Rajpootana. 
end, 

» | 2 | Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Zig-zag striped | 1718 | 0 9 | O 3b Ditto 
pattern, in variegated colours. 1g-inch gold stripe 
in end. 

»» | 25 | Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Pattern, small zig-zag | 18 18 | 0 8}/ 0 4 Ditto 





stripes, of crimson and yellow. About 3 inches | 
of end plain red, with 1$-inch stripe of gold 
thread. 
» | 26 | Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Pattern, zig-zag|18 18 | 0 9 | O 4 Ditto 
stripes, £ inch wide, in variegated colours. Prin- 
cipal end, plain red with 34-inch stripe of gold 
thread. 


» | 27 | Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Zig-zag stripes, | 24 0 | O11 | 0 8 Ditto 
of a dotted pattern, in variegated colours, on a 
searlet ground. Principal end, plain scarlet, with 
28 inch stripe of gold thread. 

» | 28 | Cotton, printed, “Fine texture. Zig-zag stripes | 17 0 | 0 9 | O 33 Ditto 
in red and white, Principal end, plain red, with 
gold thread stripe 14 inches wide. 

» | 29 Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Figured pattern dotted | 21 0 | 010 | 0 33 Ditto 
in colours. 2 inch stripe of gold thread in principal 
end. Favourite pattern in Rajpootana. 

» | 33 | Cotton, printed. Useful material. Pattern, a small | 23 0 | 012 | 013 | Madura, Madras. 
white spot on a deep chocolate red ground. Prin- 
cipal end ornamented with l-inch stripe, and three 
smaller ones of gold thread. The other end has 
also four gold threads introduced into the fabric. 
Price 10s. 

















6. Turvan-Pizcrs:—Corron ; DYED, COLOURED, oR PRINTED; Gotp Tureap 
in Enns, Borvers, &c. 


In these we have examples of the more profuse application of the gold thread for 
ornamental purposes. Nos. i9, 22, 36 and 37, are illustrations of the method by which, in 
addition to the stripe across the principal end, the external. folds become an ornamental portion 
of the turban when in wear. To accomplish this, one or more stripes of gold thread are carried = 
to a considerable distance down the piece from the free end; in one case indeed tees 
throughout the whole length of the piece. 





COSTUME-ILLUSTRATIONS. 











TURBANS. ORNAMENTED, &c. 
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‘The extent to which this method is adopted varies considerably. A bulky turban, like that 
which No. 36 would make up, requires a larger amount of this kind of ornamentation to 
produce the effect shown in figure 10, Pl., Il. than would be needed by one of smaller 
dimensions. 

Nos. 36 and 37, like No. 33 referred to under the last head, are from Madura in Madras, 
and afford additional examples of that dark red which is so favourite and so suitable a colour 
for this class of turbans. 


The following details apply to each of the four examples in ‘this group : 

No. 19. Length, 19} yards; width, 13 inches. A light red colour. Cross stripes and figures 
in gold thread of a poor quality occupy 20 inches of the principal end, and two stripes, each 
of about half an inch in breadth, extend four yards down centre of piece. From Oodeypoor 
in Rajpootana. 

No, 22. Length, 18 yards; width, 17 inches, weight 12. ounces. Red. Three }-inch wide 

stripes of gold with black margins run throughout the whole length of the borders and 
centre -of piece. Four anda half yards of the principal end are ornamented with gold spots 
somewhat of a pine shape, and it is finished off with a figured and striped. pattern also in 
gold thread. From Hoshiarpore, Punjab. 
” No. 36. Length, 264 yards ; width, 15 inches ; weight, 1 1b. 34 oz. Price £4. Favourite red 
colour. Stripes of gold thread extend for 10 yards down the centre from the principal end, 
and for 44 yards from the other end. About 20 inches of the principal end are enriched with 
cross stripes and figures in gold From Madura, Madras. : 

No. 37. Length, 23 yards; width, 12 inches ; weight, 13 oz. Price £2. Favourite colour, 
like the last, and from the same place of manufacture. In addition to an inch-wide stripe of 
gold in centre, this specimen has a narrow stripe of the same extending 6 yards down from the 
principal or free end, and a 3-inch wide cross stripe, with 10 smaller ones in three rows, 
completes the ornamentation. 


7. Tursan-Preces.—Corron ; DYED; Gop PRINTED. 


The specimen No. 21, although imperfect in execution, affords an illustration of a kind 
of ornamentation which is not uncommon, and which can be adopted with considerable 
advantage in the embellishment of fabrics not requiring to be washed nor likely to be 
exposed to wet. 

The process by which this mode of decoration is accomplished is by stamping the desired 
pattern on the cloth with glue. The gold or silver leaf, as the case may be, is then laid on, 
and adheres to the glue. When dry, what has not rested on the glue is rubbed off. 

The turban piece No. 21 is 144 yards long and 7 inches wide. The ground is crimson. 
A gold printed figured stripe, 3} inches wide, extends the whole length of the centre of the 
piece. Padding is used in making up this turban, and, in this case, there is no special 
ornamentation across either end. From Bhurtpore. 

Such gold printed turbans are used for marriage ceremonies and other household or 
family festivals, and not for ordinary wear- 


(3428.) ¥F 
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8. Turpan-Preces.—Sux, &c. 


As before indicated, silk, although not nearly so common as cotton, is nevertheless frequently 
employed in the manufacture of turbans. 

The example given (No. 38) is of silk and cotton, and affords an illustration of a fabric fairly 
suited for its purpose, such mixtures of the two materials being, in some respects, better 
calculated to fulfil the functions of the turban’ than silk alone. 

It is probable that some of the beautiful silk materials, of the mousseline de soie or gauze 
class, would, if manufactured into proper turban-pieces, form an attractive article with the 
richer natives, always supposing that suitable colours and styles of end ornamentation were 
adopted. 

The example given (No. 38) is 20} yards long, 10 inches wide, and weighs 8% ounces. 
Price 11s. 

The warp is dark purplish red silk, and the weft is a dark cotton. The end is decorated 
with a finch stripe, with two smaller ones on each side. 


B.—TURBAN-PIECES ;—SQUARE. 


The class of turbans, or roomals, to which we have now to refer, are those composed of large 
squares, or pieces nearly square. When made up they present an appearance somewhat like 
that shown in fig. 12, Pl. IL, and fig. 24, Pl. IV., which illustrate.the Shwmla, or shawl 
turban. 

These squares vary in size from one and a half to four yards per side+three, and three and 
a half yards constituting a useful size. Yarns of the quality of English 60*(warp) and 80° 
(weft) would produce articles of suitable texture. 

These squares are sometimes worn over the shoulders as well as used for head-dresses. 
No. 43, Vol. IJ. is said to be used both ways. It is a tolerably fine plain book-muslin, 
with a gold stripe in the borders. Length, 2 yards ; width, 2 yards; weight, 6 ounces. Price 
lls. Manufactured at Aree, Madras. 

No. 35, Vol. I., is 96 inches square, and its weight is 12 ounces. It is a moderately fine 
muslin of the favourite deep-red colour before alluded to, On two sides it has a black 
border, 14 inches wide, with a fignred gold pattern in it of 1} inches. The other two 
sides have each a stripe consisting of a few black and gold threads. Manufactured at Madura, 
Madras. Price 13s. 

No. 40, Vol. I, is a fine muslin, scarlet, with deep (3% inches) gold borders set off with 
black. It is not quite square, the length one way being 1 yard 22 inches, and the other 
1 yard 16 inches. Its weight—6} ounces—appears heavy, when its fineness is considered, 
but this is due to the amount of gold thread which it contains. Manufactured at Bhurtpore, 
near Agra. 

No. 39 Vol. I., affords an example in which silk and gold together are employed for the 
decoration of a cotton fabric, a combination of which we shall find many illustrations in the 
other classes of wearing apparel. Form nearly square, the length one way being 34 yards, 
and the other 34 yards; weight 11b. ll oz. Price £2 15s. 3d. Colour, a deep blue. Has 
a figured border, 14 inch wide, of gold and silk on two borders, and of silk alone on th 
other two. . 
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In the foregoing descriptions of the modes of ormamenting turbans, it will be observed 
that silver thread has not been mentioned as in use for that purpose. In some parts of the 
country, however, it is employed, as for instance in the Dharwar district, where a kind of 
turban called the Mondasa is manufactured, and is said to be worn by the poorer classes on 
festival days. The use of silver thread is not common, on account of its liability to tarnish ; 
and perhaps also because the difference between the cost of the small quantity of gold and 
of silver thread, which proves sufficient for the embellishment of a turban, is too small 
to render it an important element in the calculation, whilst the greater beauty of the 
former secures for it the preference. 


IL--LOONGEES AND DHOTEES. 


Before the introduction of the art of sewing, the dress of the male Hindu, in addition to 
the head-cloth, consisted of two scarf-formed pieces, one of which was worn over the 
shoulders and upper part of the body, and the other was used as covering for the loins 
and legs. The first of these is called a Loongee* and the second a Dhotee.~ 

At the present time the usual dress of the poorer classes of Mahomedans and Hindus, 
whilst at home or at work, consists simply of the piece of cloth called a Dhotee wrapped 
round the loins, The end of this, after a couple of turns round the waist, is passed by 
the Hindu between the legs, and thrust under the folds which cross behind. Occasionally, 
however, the end is passed from behind and fastened in front. Amongst the Mahomedans 
again, the loin-cloth, after being folded two or three times round the waist, is usually 
allowed to hang down :—that is, it is not tucked up between the legs as with the Hindus. 

The standing figure in group 4, Pl. I., and other figures in Plates IIT. and IV., afford 
illustrations of the manner in which this article of dress is wom. The simpler form consists 
of a small piece of calico, { with its ends turned over a string tied round the haunches, while 
the more elaborate forms are nearly as copious as a woman's petticoat. Figures 22 and 23, 


Pl. IV., show this. 


Although piece-goods of a suitable breadth are largely cut up into dhotees, as well as into 
shoulder-scarfs, it is to the Loongee and Dhotee manufactured of the proper length and 
width, that is, in separate pieces, that we have here more particularly to refer. 

The first class of articles, viz. the Loongees, or scarfs, for wearing over the body and 
shoulders, are of the more importance, because ‘they afford greater scope for the introduction 
of those decorations which we have seen to be so successfully employed in turbans. 





© ‘This term has come to be generally applied to the shoulder or upper cloth worn by males. The majority of the 
specimens forwarded from India, and inserted in the Fabric Books, were so designated, and although not precisely 
correct, this name (Loongee) is here adopted as affording, for trade purposes, a convenient distinction between 
shoulder and loin cloths. Strictly speaking, the Loongee is wotn by Mahomedans, and has the same function as 
the Dhotee of the Hindu. . 

“{ Dhotee; derived from dhona, to wash, and so named from being washed daily at the time. of bathing. 
Every Dhotee, however, has not this daily washing, for in “its more elaborate form it is embellished with ornamental 
borders, and, by the rich as well as the poor, on festival occasions, is doffed after the ablations for the day have 
been finished. 


L 


¢ Langgoti is the name used when the Dhotee is very small, (Buchanan, in Martin’s “Eastern Indiaj’™ _ 


1f 


1 





Vol. HL, p. 103.) 
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As we proceed it will be observed that these scarfs are frequently manufactured in 
pairs,* with a fag between for convenience of separation; the longer portion being used to 
wrap round the upper part of the body, and the shorter piece round the loins, as already 
described. 

The Loongee is worn over the shoulder in a variety of ways. Plates III. and IV., and more 
particularly the latter, show some of these. 

It will be observed, also, that most of the male figures represented in Plates I and III. 
haye a cloth of some sort thrown over the shoulder, ready to be adjusted as circumstances 
may require. The same cloth, when of plain material, acts not only as a plaid during the 
day, but as a sheet at night.f 

These scarfs vary in length from 3 to 6 yards, and in breadth from 1 or 14 to 3 
yards ; two breadths being often joined to form a wider garment.f 

The materials (cotton, silk, and sometimes wool, or combinations of these) of which the 
Loongees and Dhotees are made, are fully illustrated by the examples, upwards of ninety 
in number, to be seen in the Textile Work itself.§ 

The remark made under the head of Turbans, as to the character of the special 
ornamentation adopted, applies equally to the loom-made garment pieces presently to be 
described ; the principle, as already stated, being to employ the decoration in the manner best 
calculated to set off the articles when in wear. For this purpose, not only are the ends 
ornamented, but the borders also, as may be seen in the scarfs over the shoulders of the figures 
jn Pl. IV. Inthe case of these men’s scarfs, the two ends as well as the borders receive the 
same amount of ornamentation because both are seen when in use. As in the case of 
turbans, however, we find that the scarfs worn by women have only one ornamented end, 
the opposite one being usually concealed in the process of folding round the person. 

The introduction of special borders and ends into the parts not seen would not only be 
wasteful, and therefore objectionable, but from the character of the materials employed, it 
would increase the thickness of the fabric ina way which would interfere with the comfort 
of the wearer. 

We now proceed to afford specific information regarding this class of native manufacture. 

An arrangement similar to that adopted in the case of turbans- will be followed; that is, 
we shall speak of them according to quality and character of ornamentation, beginning with 
the inferior and proceeding upwards to the more elaborate specimens. {] ‘ 





* A cloth of this sort, of which two pieces form a dress, is called Jore, from Jora, a pair. 

+ The calico sheet called Dohar is in the cold weather doubled and worn over the shoulders. (Buchanan, in 
Martin’s “Eastern India.”) 

$ A scarf consisting of two such pieces or breadths stitched together, is called Doputta (literally two breadths); 
the single piece, or width, Eeputta (one breadth) is also used without being joined; but those who can afford 
it prefer the more ample garment supplied by the Doputta. 

§ Silk and wool loin cloths, or combinations of both, are called Pitambur, and are worn by Brahmins and other 
high class Hindus exclusively at meal times, when cotton garments of any kind are impure. At meals the 
Brahmin or other strict Hindu ought to wear no other garment than a Pitambur, the head and body to the 
waist being uncovered. 

{| The only inconvenience which may be experienced from this arrangement is that the reader who wishes 
to refer to the samples themselves will have occasionally to turn from one yolume to another. ‘This arises 
from three causes. As originally grouped the examples most worthy of attention were inserted first: in other 
instances an effort was made to keep together the manufactures of a particular district ; and, lastly, in order. 
to render the work as complete as possible, two or three of the volumes were prepared after the others were” 
finished. 
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LOONGEES AND DHOTEES. 


A. LOONGEES, INCLUDING DHOTEES WHEN MANUFACTURED TOGETHER. 
1. Corron.—PLAIN; COLOURED ENDS; NO BORDERS. 


This group, in its simplicity, approaches the class of piece goods which have merely to be 
cut across to form scarfs of suitable dimensions.* 

Nos. 79 and 80 (Vol. If.) afford illustrations of the commonest material of which this 
garment is made. 

No. 79 is a rag for a boy, and is 1 yard 3 inches in length, 19 inches in width, and weighs 
2 ounces. It has a few chocolate-coloured threads across each end close to the edge. 
From Biekul (now Carwar) N. Canara. 

No. 80. A coarse, thick, unbleached cotton, having two red stripes and one blue at each 
end. Worn by the Burghers, an aborizinal Hill-tribe in Southern India. Length, 5 yards 
9 inches ; width, 1 yard; weight, 3 lbs. 1 oz. From Coimbatore, Madras. 


2. Corron.—PLaIn; COLOURED BORDERS AND ENDS. 


Nos. 46, 47, 50, and 54, Vol. II., in the subjoined Table afford examples of the Jore 
or complete dress of two pieces, the longer forming the Loongee for wear round the 
shoulders and upper part of the body, and the shorter, which is of the same pattern, being the 
Join cloth or Dhotee. These are woven with a fag, to allow of their being readily 
separated. 

No. 75 is an instance of an unusually wide border. 

Nos. 76, 77, and 78 are illustrations of what may be called the minimum of ornamentation 
under this head—slight, however, as it is, it adds materially to the attractiveness of the piece. 

No. 52 is a plain muslin material with simple borders and ends. Although entered as 
a man’s garment, it would be much more frequently used as a woman's Saree. 

Nos. 109 and 110, Vol. III., although received from Bombay, and stated to have been 
made at Surat, are probably of English manufacture. “The borders are good, but the 
few stripes which form the end pattern are too poor, in proportion, to be effective. So far as 
we have observed, this is a remark which applies to almost all the attempts hitherto made 
in this country to manufacture this class of goods for the Indian market. 


The light, open texture of the fabric, required for ordinary wear in India, is well shown in 
this group; but further on we shall find illustrations of the thicker cotton materials which 





It will be observed that the numbers on the right-hand corner of the labels run through the different yolumes 
consecutively—from 1 upwards—an arrangement which affords facility of reference. In each example the utmost 
care has been taken to give a sufficient number of portions to show the whole pattern, and so to constitute what 


is called a working sample. 
In cases which show only one specimen of a border or end pattern, it is to be understood that the two ends or 


borders are alike. 


* The greater proportion of the grey, and the inferior qualities of the bleached piece-goods exported from this . 
country to India, are employed in this manner, 
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are employed during the cold season of the year, and the manufacture of which has as yet, 
we believe, been entirely confined to India itself. 





Measurement. Place of 
Vol. | No. Description. ee 1 eet”, Coet* este 
Length. | Width. obtained. 





i, ins, | yds. ins. | Ibs, oz, | £ ». d. 
IL.| 46 | Cotton, plain. One-inch border. Coloured stripes, | Loongee 

# inch wide, in each end, in yellow and choco- | 5 20 
late. Dhotee 


es 1 4 |0 2 6 | Ganjam, 
2 27 Madras. 
II.| 47 | Cotton, plain. Gauze-like texture. Green and | Loongee 
yellow striped border, $inch wide. At each | 5 4 
end, one 1} inch, red and green stripe, and one | Dhotee 
j-inch red stripe, 1} inch apart. 227 
Ii.| 50 | Cotton, plain. A blue and yellow stripe, inch |Loongee|) 
wide in border, and two similar stripes across | 3 9 | | 
each end. Dhotee 
218 
II. | 54 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. One-inch border of Teongee 
reddish brown, striped with two blue lines. 
‘At each end, two red and yellow cross stripes, | Dhotee |(1 © | 1 24/0 2 14) Congeveram, 
one 14 inches, and one 4, inch wide. 2 27 ‘ ‘ 
Il. | 75 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. Seven-inch border | 5 28 tne 17 |0 8 8 | Ganjam, 
(unusually wide), red, yellow, and white stripes. Madras. 
Stripes of same colours in 6} inches of the prin- 
cipal end. At opposite end }-inch stripe of red | 


Nagang, 
16 014 0 2 3 |{ bon 
Madras. 


ed ha 6 |0 8 9 | Nellore, 
Madras. 


and white, 
IL| 76 | Cotton, plain. }-inch brown stripe in border} 3 0 | 1 3 | 0 8£|0 1 3 | Candapoor, 
(badly ea! ‘Two yy inch, and one }-inch ig N. Canara. 


red stripes across each end. 
IL. | 77 | Cotton, plain, unbleached, } inch chocolatecolour | 8 9 15 110 |0 2 4%] Vencata- 
stripe in border, and two similar ones across gorry, 
each end. Madras. 
Ii.| 78 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. y4-inch chocolate 
colour line in border. At each end, one } inch, 
and, at 2inches distance, two yly-inch stripes 
red. 5 


I11.|109 | Cotton, plain, A 2}-inch border, figured in red, © 6/0 1 0 | Surat, Bom- 
green, and yellow thread. Three lines of red bay. 
thread across each end. 
TH.|110 | Cotton, plain. Two-inch chequered border, in| 4 8 15 0 12}/}0 1 7%] Surat, Bom- 
red, green, and yellow. }4-inch stripe of five bay. 
ire red lines across each end. =. 
52 | Coarse muslin. Yellow stripe (,% inch wide) in} 727 | 1 9 | 013f]0 3 © | Nagang, 
border, One yy inch, and one small double t oughta 
stripe of yellow across principal end. Madras. 


we 
© 
- 
cy) 


























* See note, page 17. 


3. Corron.—PLaIn ; SILK IN BORDERS AND ENDS. 


In this class the ornamentation is accomplished by the use of silk. 

In No. 45 the silk is inserted in the border only, and in No. 48 in the end only; but 
in the other examples given in the table below, both ends and borders are of silk. 

Nos. 44, 45, 48, afford examples of the pleasing effect produced by making the pointings 
(called Kutaree, from Kutar, a dagger) seemingly unite the inner side of the border to. 
the body of the garment. 
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It will be observed that the whole of the examples under this head, with the exception 
of the boy’s garment (No. 48), are woven in two pieces to form a Jore, or dress. 





‘Measurement. Pace of 
YVol.| No. Description. | Weight. Cost, breath 
Length, | Width. obtained. 





yds. ins,| yds, ins.| Ibs, ox, | 2 8, d. 
1] 45 Cotton, plain, Common texture: figured border, | Loongeo 

inch wide, of coloured cotton, with a little | 5 18 ; 
Vas Aik, ceed taitinitation Gt geld | Dhoteel| if? 20, || 2881/0. 8; 0.» 'Gantam, 
thread. The Kutar pattern introduced in| 3 4 Ld 
the inner edge of border. ‘Two coloured stripes 
(yellow and chocolate) at each end, one 47, inch 
and one } inch wide, and 3} inch apart. Woven 


in two pieces, with a fag between. about 
IL. | 48 | Cotton, plain. Boy’s garment, Borders 2}inches | 1 34 | 027 | 0 0 1 4 | Congeveram, 
wide, of variegated stripes. In ends, two co- Madras, 


loured stripes of cotton and silk ; one 23 inches 
and one } inch wide, and 1g inches apart. In 
this instance the borders are of different 
colours, This variation adds to the attractive 
ness of the piece, so long as both colours are 
kept in harmony. 
U.| 44 | Cotton, plain, Figured border, with Kutar | Loongee 
edge of coloured silk 1} inches wide; one 8-| 5 9 
inch silk and cotton, and one l-inch cotton | Dhotee 
coloured stripe in end. Woven in two pieces, | 3 9 
with a fag between.* 
IL. | 49 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. Narrow stripe of deep | Loongee 
plum-coloured silk, y inch wide, along border. | 3 0 
Cross stripes of same colour at each end, viz., | Dhotee 
one $ inch wide, and narrow double stripe, 13 | 2 27 
inch wide nearer to end. Woven in two pieces, 
with a fag between.* 
IZ.| 53 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. Good texture. Figured | Loongee 
silk border (with Kutar edge), 1 inch wide, | 5 9 
white silk being used in it in imitation | Dhotee 
of silver thread. At each end one 3-inch| 3 0 
and one j-inch coloured stripe of silk and cot- 
ton. Woven in two pieces, with a fag between,* 
IL. | 55 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. Good texture. dinch | Loongee 
reddish brown silk stripe in border. Two} 427 |(, 4 | 1 6 |o 5 6 lc 
similar stripes, one 3 inches and one % inch | Dhotee 5 Mele 
wide, at each end, Woven in two pieces, with | 2 27 adres, 
a fag between.* 





19 | 1.8 ]0 8 0 | Salem Ma 
dras. 


118 111 |0 8 6 | Woozzoor, 
Madras. 


19 111 |0 8 0 | Salem, Ma- 





SS eee 


























* ‘The fag here alluded to as dividing the piece into two portions, that is, into the Loongee, or body garment, and the Dhotee, or loin 
cloth, is introduced in order to allow of the two garments being easily separated. 


4, Corron.—Puam; Cotovrep sorpers; Goup IN ENDS. 


Example No. 51, Vol. II. A plain muslin with narrow deep purple-coloured borders, and 
at each end a half-inch cross stripe of crimson and gold thread. This sample is another 
illustration of the manner in which, by a judicious use of a small amount of material, a 
pleasant effect is produced. Length, 3 yards ; width, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, 1 1b. 3 oz. 
Price 10s. 6d. From Arnee, Madras. 
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5. Corroy.—Prain ; Gotp AND coLouRED CoTTON IN BORDERS; Go.p IN ENDs. 


No. 42, Vol. II. Bleached. Figured borders of gold and of black cotton thread. Has two 
stripes of gold at each end. Two pieces in one length with fag between. Length of 
Loongee 5 yards 27 inches, and of Dhotee 3 yards 4 inches; width, 1 yard 13 inches; 
weight, 11b. 3 oz. Price 12. 10s. From Woopparaddy, Madras. 


6. Corron.—Piam ; Gotp anp cotoureo Sirk IN BorDERS; GOLD IN ENDS. 


No. 41, Vol. IL. is an excellent example both of texture and style. Material, unbleached 
cotton. Flowered borders of black silk and gold 1} inches wide. Gold stripe (2} inches 
wide) at each end. Length, 8 yards 21 inches ; width, 1 yard 19 inches; weight, 1 lb. Price 
3/. 12s. From Madura, Madras. 


Having shown the manner in which a plain white cotton fabric is rendered attractive, by 
the ornamentation of its ends and borders, we come next to the instances in which colour 
is employed in the body of the piece, as well as in the ends and borders. 

In the three groups which follow, the classification has not, as in the previous groups, been 
strictly founded upon the character of the border and end patterns, since the quality or 
thickness of the material has been also taken into consideration. 

In group 7, the texture, although a little closer, will be found to be not unlike that of 
examples already dealt with. In No. 8 group, however, we find a stouter and softer material ; 
whilst in group 9 the fabric is as thick as many of the slighter woollen cloths made in 
England. : 

It is an error to suppose that thick and warm fabrics are not required in India. Throughout 
a great portion of that country the suffering of the poor from cold during certain seasons, 
particularly at night, is as great as with us in Europe. The temperature in many parts of 
India falls occasionally during the cold season to the freezing point or below it. But even 
when the temperature does not go down so low as 32°, a fall: from 90° during the day to 60° 
at night—a by no means uncommon occurrence at certain seasons—-produces a very decided 
sensation of cold and a consequent demand for warm clothing. 

The thicker materials now under consideration are durable as well as warm, and of their 
commercial importance as a class, evidence is afforded by the fact that during the recent 
cotton famine in England and the consequent rise in price of the raw material in India, the 
native goods retained their position in the market more firmly than the English ones did, 
though the price of the native-made goods rose to a much greater extent than did that 
of the European. The report of the Sudder Board of Revenue to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces “regarding the slackness of demand for European cotton goods” 
(dated Allahabad, 16th March 1864) so well illustrates this point that we give in a foot-note 
the portions which specially refer to the subject.* 





* “The extraordinary rise of price” (of the raw material) “has affected, though unequally, the demand both for 
tative and for European stuffs. The same money only buys half, and often less than half, the quantity of cloth it 
pee re “The enhanced prices have diminished the consumption both of English and of native 
Pieces ; but, at least in the western districts, they have affected the English more than the native. This is remarkablé,' 
seeing that the native goods have advanced in price in a higher ratio than the European—the increase in the former 
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The man who could afford to purchase only one garment piece in the year found it true 
economy to buy one which would both last long, and give him a proper protection against 
cold.* 

We may here remark that many of the mixed cotton and woollen fabrics now manufactured 
in this country would probably be suitable substitutes in the Indian market for the thick 
and warin cotton stuffs which the native makes; all that is wanted being skill in turning 
out goods of the proper lengths and breadths, and with a style of ornamentation like that 
which the native adopts and likes;.an important necessity, however, being that they 
should be of good washing material, both as to quality and dye: without this qualification 
they would be useless. 

It would be well if a thicker class of cotton goods could be supplied at a price which 
would suit the ordinary Indian consumer; but ‘there is no doubt that mixtures of cotton and 
wool of a fine soft description, would suit a large class of the people. Indeed, we actually 
find that in India, where the supply of the finer kinds of wool is as yet. but limited, the high 
price of cotton during the past three years considerably increased the use of woollen 
manufactures, which in some districts were more then doubled in price.f 


7. Corron.—Corourep Tureap; Borpers Ann Enps rorMED BY Mooprrications or PATTERN. 


The subjoined table indicates the examples which come under this head. 

It will be observed that with the exception of Nos. 117, Vol. III., and 129, Vol. IV., the 
whole of the illustrations given have been manufactured by the Lubbays of Madras, to 
whom reference has already been made. Some of the specimens show expertness in the 
imitation of foreign} patterns, and their skill in suiting these to the requirements of the 





being cent. per cent, and in some cases rising even to near 200 per cent., while the latter have risen only from 50 to 
100 per cent.” 

“One chief reason for this difference is, no doubt, that the native fabrics are heavier and contain more cotton ; the 
cost of production remaining the same, the rise in the price is of course greater in the heavier than in the lighter 
stuff”... . . . . “What is strange is, that while they have increased in price so much more than 
English goods, they should still maintain themselves in the market better than English goods ean do. Yet the tenor 
ef the evidence contained in the returns leaves no doubt on this head.” 

«The consumption of the native goods has diminished in consequence of the increased price, but the consumption 
‘of English goods has diminished in far greater measure. In this view the native goods have, to some extent and 
in a certain sense, taken the place of the English ; yet this has been, not in consequence of increased, but in spite 
of very considerably diminished production. The reasons assigned are various. It is alleged that, notwithstanding 
the relatively greater increase of its price, the cost of the coarse native article is still considerably less than that 
of any English stuffs that would answer the same object. It is held that the native article is more durable, 
thicker, warmer, and better suited to the wants of the people in these provinces; and that Lancashire must 
produce @ coarser, thicker, and cheaper article than it does at present before it can compete in this department of 
manufacture with the native weaver.” 

In the appendix to the same report, Mr. W. A. Forbes states that the Markeen, a stout warm kind of English 
cloth, somewhat like the stout native variety, became doubled in price, whereas the ordinary light English goods 
inereased in price to the extent of only one-third. 

® The inconvenience which would arise from wearing the thicker material during the hot period of the year 
is simply avoided by not putting it on. 

} Mr. H. D. Robertson (in Appendix to the Report already quoted) states this with reference to the Saharun- 
pore districts, and the remark applies to other places as well. 

Isit certain that the checks and other patterns hero alluded to are foreign to India? Our knowledgo of the fact 
that these Lubbays are réputed to have devoted themselves very much to the manufacture of such imitations seems to 
indicate the probability that the patterns in question are of exotic origin, and we are inclined to believe that some of 


the more Tartan-looking ones must be so. On the other hand we have, from parts of India with which our | 


communications haye been of recent date, patterns clearly of Indian origin, yet very similar to our Tartans. { 
8428.) & 
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Indian market. It will be observed that in the checks which have been imitated, the ends 
and borders, which constitute the article a separate and special garment, have been produced 


simply by a modification of the body pattern. 





Vol. | No. 











Il. | 63 


IL} 71 


I. | 73 


TI. |} 117 























Measurement. Place of 
Description. |_——_—_——_| Weight. Cost, es psi 
Length. | Width. obtained. 

yds, ins. | yds. ins,| Ibs. oz. emt h 

Cotton. Pattern, green, red, white, and yellow | 327 | 1 3 | 0 104 3 6 | Conathoor, 
check. Borders 1 inch, and ends 7 inches, Madras. 
formed by modification of pattern. 

Cotton. Pattern, black and white check, on| 318 | 1 2] 1 1 3 0 | Pulicat, Ma- 
crimson ground. Borders 1 inch’ wide, dras, 
and ends 8 inches, formed by modification of 
pattern, 

Cotton. Pattern, blue and white check, | 3 27 16 012 2 9 | Mylapore, 
Borders and ends formed by modification of Madras. 

. pattern. 

Cotton. Pattern, blue and white (}inch) check | 4 9 12 014 8 0 | Pulicat, Ma- 
on scarlet ground. Borders and ends formed dras. 
by modification of pattern. Z 

Cotton. Pattern, large inch) blue and white | 3 27 Ace Lys 5 3 | Pulicat, Ma- 
check. Blue ground. No special border. Yel- dras, 
low cross stripes in each end. 

Cotton. Pattern, green, yellow, and white(Zinch)| 712 | 1 2 | 1 6 7 0 | Mylapore, 
check on a red ground. “Border and’ ends Wades! 
formed by modification of pattern 

Cotton. Pattern, a small blue (jinch) check | 2 9 14 0m 2 0 | Coonathoor, 
on crimson ground. Border 14 inch wide, Madras. 
formed modification of pattern. Cross 
stripes of red and white introduced into each 
end. 

Cotton. Pattern, small crimson check (9 lines to | 6 27 13 1 6 8 0 | Coonathoor, 
an inch) on a black id. The weft stripe Madras. 
withdrawn in 40 inches of each end, and cross 
stripes of red and white are introduced. 

Cotton. Pattern, blue, crimson, and white check. | 3 18 0 34 o9 2 7 | Coonathoor, 
1 inch border and 6 inch ends, formed by mo- Madras. 
dification of pattern. 

Cotton. Pattern, small blue and white check to| 4 18 122 14 4 6 | Loodiana, 
within 12 inches of each end. 24-inch blue Punjab. 
stripe border. Cross stripes of blue at each 

Cotton. Pattern, red and white check. 3}-inch | 4 30 18 10 6 0 | Shikarpore, 
border and 7 ‘inches of each end marked by Sind. 
modification of pattern. 

Lie | 


8. Corron.—Corovrep Tureap; Srrires anp Cuecks; Spectra Borpers anp Enps. 


In this group it will be observed that although some of the patterns are similar to those in 
the last one, the borders have a more special character. 
As regards thickness of material some of the examples in it are intermediate between, 


the Jast group and that which is to follow. No. 111, Vol. III., shows a soft material, 


pleasant to wear, and is worthy of careful examination. 
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. Measurement. Place of 
Vol.| No. Description. ee Watghh |r Core ree epee 
Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins.| yds.ins,| Ibs on, | £  d. 
11.| 59 | Cotton. Deep rose colour, with black stripes, 11] 4/9 | 10 | 018 |0 4 O}| Mylapore, 
Madras. 


to the inch. Borders (j-inch) green and black 

stripes. At each end two yellow and green 

stripes, one § inch and one H inch wide. 

u.| 60 | Cotton, Dull yellow and chocolate-coloured check. | 2 9 | 1 9 | 0 10$/0 2 3 | Karikal, Ma- 

(12 to the inch), 6-inches of each end being dras, 

darker in pattern than body of piece. Borders 

(2}-inch) dark chocolate colour stripes. Made 

and worn by the Lubbays. 

UL | 62 | Cotton, Small black line check (J0toaninch)| 6 0 | 1 4 | 1 5$|0 7 9 | Coonathoor, 

on dark blue ground. Coloured stripes in | Madras. 

borders 3} inches wide, In about a yard of 

each end of the piece the check pattern is dis- 

continued and cross stripes of various colours 

and widths introduced. Worn by the Lubbays.* 

11! 64| Cotton. Deep rose colour ground, with narrow | 2 9 | 1 4 | 0 4 |0 2 6 | Karikal, Ma- 
black stripe, 10 to the inch, Same as No. dras. 

59, but without the border. Worn by the 

Lubbays. 

11100] Cotton. ‘Red. Borders. 2-inch stripes, chiefly | 5 28 | 032 | 1 2 |0 4 © | Shikarpore, 

green. A green, red, and white 3}-inch stripe Sind. 

across each end, 

111! 105] Cotton. Check of narrow blue lines }inch apart. | 6 12 | 1 4 | 114 |0 6 0 | Shikarpore, 

One inch border striped in colours. Cross Sind. 

stripes (5 inches) at each end, in orange, green, 

and crimson. A common pattern. 


1.| 111} Cotton. Plain twilled. 1-inch borders, red stripe, 230 118 1 7 |0 7 3§| Nurrapore, 
‘and dotted margin. Across each end a 3-inch Sind. 
stripe in yellow, blue and red, and J-inch stripe, 
in red and blue. 

11L| 113] Cotton. ‘Twilled, chrome yellow colour. Borders, | 227 | 114 | 1 7 |0 4 0 | Shikarpore, 
J-inch stripe of green with white line edges. Sind, 


‘At each end cross stripe 1% inches wide, same 
pattern as borders ; and near the extreme end 
a d-inch stripe of green and white. 


























9. Corroy.—Corourep Tureap; Cuecks anp Srrires; Ficurep Drarer Bopy; Borvers 
anp ENDS FORMED GENERALLY BY MODIFICATION OF PATTERN. 


The subjoined table includes the first examples given of the thick material* to which 
reference has been made, and to which the remarks regarding the probable advantages of 
employing a mixture of wool and cotton apply. 

Nos. 119, Vol. III., and 126 and 127, Vol. IV., are good examples of intermediate qualities. 
Nos. 479 and 480, Vol. XIL, given under the head of Cloths for Domestic Purposes, afford 
illustrations of a still stouter and warmer fabric, which would prove saleable at certain times 


and places.f 





* Called Kass or, more properly, Khes. Loodiana Kies is said to be the best kind of cotton fabric 
made in the Punjab, It is exported in some quantity to Leh and Chanthan in Chinese Tartary. 

Buchanan in “Martin’s Eastern India,” Vol. I. p. 353, defines Kies to be a cotton diaper used by natives as w 
dross, but in demand Ly Europeans for table-linen purposes. The prices of the specimens from Sind, although 
representing what they actually cost, ean scarcely be regarded as representing their real value in the market. 
+ So also do some of the thicker materials used for tronserings shown amongst the piece-yoods, 

G2 
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j 
. | Measurement, Weight tiiee of 

Vol.| No. Description. Be Cost, | Manufacture, 
= Piece, or where 
Length, | Width. bisined. 





yas. ins. | yds ins, | Ibs. oz. 

III.| 102] Cotton. Figured, diaper pattern. | Two-inch bor- | 5 4 | 120 | 38 6 Nurrapore, 

ders, dark umber and green stripes; main stripe Sind. 

of light umber. 23-inch green. stripe across | 

each end. A soft and thick fabric, much used. 

TIL,.|112| Cotton. Figured, diaper pattern in red und white. | 232 | 110 | 1 6 |0 8 6?! Nurrapore, 

Two-inch borders formed by variation in colour, | Sind. 

and absence of the white stripe of the check | 

pattern. Each end for 6 inches marked in 

similar way. Not so soft and thick as No, 102. 

IIL.|114} Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white. | 2 27 14 114 |0 9 9?! Nurrapore, 

Borders 4} inches, and ends 104 inches, formed Sind, 

by adaptation of body pattern. 

IIL}115} Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white,| 233 | 122 | 2 1 |0 15 447] Nurrapore, 

checked with crimson. Border and ends formed Sind. 

by adaptation of main pattern. 

TiI.}116} Cotton. Blue and white, } inch, checkered | 2 34 0 26 2 1/0 9 9?) Nurr: »ore, 
ttern. Borders 1} inch, of blue stripes. Sind. 
tripe 13 inch wide, and of same pattern as 

border across each end. 

TH. 118] Cotton. Figured pattern, blue and white. Border | 2 13 1 + 112 10 5 O |Reneeporeim, 

1} inch, and ends 5 inches, formed by modifica- Sind. 

tion of body pattern. 

TIT.} 119! Cotton. Small blue and red checkered pattern, | 2 27 120 i Runeeporeim, 

on a white ground. An inch border of similar Siud, 

pattern, but still smaller. Blue and white 

cross stripes at each end, in keeping with general 


wk 


ch 
me 


a 
° 
& 
° 


design. 
Ti.|120| Cotton, Dark blue, with broad white stripes.| 312 | 110 | 2 22/0 3 6 | Shikarpore, 
Special modification of pattern to form borders Sind. 
and ends. Used as a covering for the body, and 
also as horse cloths. 
TV.|121 (Cotton. Dark blue. Large blue and white check. | 3 11}| 110 | 1 13}]0 2 © | Shikarpore, 
Striped 14-inch borders, and one 24-inch stripe Sind. 


across each end in accordance with pattern of 


piece. 
IV.| 122} Cotton. Blue and whit: stripe. 1 inch coloured | 2 27 5 oY 1° 4 |0 1 14| Shikarpore, 


stripe in border. 1}-inch red stripe across Sind, 
each end. 3 








TV.| 125} Cotton. Somewhat like a small diaper pattern. | 3 0 118 16 = Sylhet. 
The only attempt at ornamentation is in the ! 

narrow ftinge at the end of the piece, in 
which red cotton is introduced at intervals 


of 1 inch. 

IV.} 126} Cotton. Bleached. Somewhat like the “duck” | 2 18 19 a8, _ Cachar. 
used for military summer trowsers. No special 
borders or ends. Good example of a favourite 
plain warm material. 

127] Cotton. Bleached, coarse. Borders 3} inch |. 8 0 wz 114 | 0 2 0?! Shikarpore, 
stripe of pink. Similar stripes across each end. Sind. 
Soft and thick material. 

XII|479] Cotton. Soojney. A thick material of w-| 2 9 | 1 4 | 2 0 |0 4 6 | Kurnool, 

bleached cotton, with large diaper pattern in Marlene 
bleached cotton woven in the unbleached mate- t 
rial, Used as a counterpane. 

XII} 480| Cotton. Soojaey. A thick material of dark | 2 9 tos Kurnool, 

red cotton, with large diaper pattern in bleached Madras. 
cotton woven in the coloured material. Used 
as a counterpane. In this and the previous 
example, the design towards tho end is yaried | 
from the diamond shape or diaper pattern into ; 

| zig-zag cross stripes, also in bleached eotton 
on the red ground, and an inch and a half of 
the extreme end is plain white, with a slight 
fringe. 
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10. Corron.—Dyep; Borpers anp Enns prinTep. 


No. 58, Vol. II. and No. 130, Vol. IV., afford illustrations of printing brought to bear upon 
the production of garment pieces of the class now under notice. No. 58, 8 yards 9 inches 
long, 1 yard 10 inches wide, weighing 1 1b. 11 0z. and costing 7s., is a badly dyed pale 
pink with narrow (4 inch) figured borders in chocolate and black. At each end there are 
two cross stripes, one similar to the border, the other narrower and entirely chocolate 
colour. From Masulipatam, Madras. 

No. 130, though poor’ in execution, shows tolerably well how printing may accomplish 
a desired effect. 

The body is the dull but favourite red,* with squares of white spots. ‘Rhe borders 
(1% inch wide) are black with white dotted pattern. There are two cross stripes at each 
end (one 34 and the other 14 inches) of the same pattern as the border, but separated to 
the extent of 6 inches by a pattern of flowered pines. Length, 2 yards 3 inches; width, 
1 yard 6 inches, weight 44 ounces, price 1s. From Surat, Bombay. 


We come now to the coloured cotton Loongees and Dhotees in which silk is introduced 
into the ends and borders in order to add to their attractiveness. In manufacturing this 
class of goods it is important that the borders should be stiff and: thick, and that the weft 
should not appear through the silk. 


11. Corrun.—Co.ourrp or pyED; Sitk Enps; no Borvers. 


Nos. 97 and 99, Vol IIL, are from Kohat, an important wool-producing district. 

The first is dark blue without a border, but plain and figured stripes, in coloured silk 
and cotton, are woven across each end to a depth of 9 inches. This piece is 10 yards long 
by 37 inches wide, and weighs 1]b. 120z. 

No. 99 is of a similar character, except that across each end the stripes are of red and 
yellow silk and 24 inches wide. The dimensions of this sample are; length 3 yards, width 
1 yard 2 inches, and weight 11b. 1oz. 

These are examples of a garment which is extensively used by both sexes in the valleys 
west of Kohat. 


12. Corrony.—Coxourep or pyep; Sik Borprers; cotourep Corron Enps. 


No. 103, is also from Kohat, and is of dark blue cotton, with a plain l-inch stripe of 
red along the border. Each end is marked by a weft of white thread for a depth of 9 inches. 
The length is 4 yards 17 inches, width 1 yard 6 inches, weight 1 1b. 15 oz. Commonly worn 
by the men of the Ayrore valley in the Kohat district. 

The body pattern of No. 108 is a small check of red and white on a green ground. 
It has a 2}-inch stripe of crimson silk in the border, and the ends are varied by a narrow 
stripe pattern crossed by faint stripes of green. This piece, which is 2 yards 3 inches long 
by 1 yard 6 inches wide, and weighs 8 ounces, is from Surat in Bombay. The price in 1854 
was 4s. 





* The favourite reds, as a rule, arv dark ones. The Turkey reds and other variations of pure madder dye 
colours are extremely popular, uot merely on account of the colour, but because that colour is n fast one—a most 
important consideration with the native customer, owing to the very frequent washing of a rough character, 
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13. Corron.—Puain pyep; Sitk Borpers anp Enps. 


Nos. 95 and 98, Vol. III., are the examples under this head. No. 95 is dark blue 
(a favourite colour) with 14-inch border of dark crimson silk. About 42 inches of each 
end is decorated with plain and figured cross stripes, in silk and cotton, of various colours. 

This specimen is interesting, not merely because so considerable a portion of each end is 
ornamented, but also because the border is sewn on.* 

Length of piece, 5 yards 24 inches; width, 1 yard 8 inches; weight, 31b. 40z. From 
Kohat. 

No. 98 is a soft material worthy of notice. The pattern, which is a kind of diaper, 
in crimson, deserves attention. The border in this instance is a stripe of yellow silk 
(probably in imitation of gold lace) with margins of coloured cotton thread. Across each 
end is a coloured and figured stripe of silk and cotton 3} inches wide. 

Length 3 yards, width 1 yard 8 inches, weight, 11b. 80z. It cost 11s. 6d. From 
Nurrapore, Sind. 


14. Corron.—Cueck ; Stk Borpers ann Enps. 


No. 96 is an example of a favourite pattern in the Punjab. The body pattern is a very 
small dark blue check, with a border formed by a 24 inch stripe of red silk. In each end, 
for 15 inches, cross stripes of yellow, green, and crimson silks are introduced. Length 
4 yards, width 1 yard 17 inches, and weight 1 Ib. 55 0z. Price 12s. From Leiah, in the 
Punjab. 

The pattern of No. 101, Vol. III. is a wide open check of narrow crimson lines, 1 inch 
apart, on a white ground. Border, a 2-inch stripe of crimson silk, with 3-inch edging on 
the inner side of the Kutar pattern. Across each end, a 3¥-inch stripe of crimson silk 
and white cotton. Length 3 yards 7 inches. Width 1 yard 8 inches. Weight 114 ounces. 
Price in 1854, 4s. 10d. From Pind Dadun Khan. 

No. 104, Vol. III. This is a check pattern, formed by faint crimson lines ;%ths of an 
inch apart on white ground. The border consists of a plain 2-inch crimson silk stripe, and 
across each end are a 4}-inch stripe of crimson, green, and yellow silks, and four supple- 
mentary stripes of crimson and yellow silks } inch wide. Length 3 yards 22 inches, width 
1 yard 16 inches, weight 1lb. 30z. Price 11s. 6d. From Lahore in the Punjab. 


15, Corron.—Piain Dye; Corron anp Sitx Borpers; Goin Enns. 


No. 56, Vol. Il., is a further illustration of the method in which the two garment pieces, 
viz., the Loongee and Dhotee, are woven in one piece with a fag at the point of sepa- 
ration. The material is a rose-coloured muslin with a 1}-inch border, “ Kutar” pattern. 
Moonga silk is introduced, apparently in imitation of gold thread. At each end is a 3-inch 
cross stripe of gold and black thread. 

The length of the longer piece, or Loongee, is 5 yards 27 inches, and of the shorter, or 
Dhotee, 2 yards 18 inches, the width 1 yard 11 inches, and the weight I lb. 20zs. From 
Rajahmundry, Madras, where, in 1854, the piece cost 14s. 6d. 





Sleacey oceasionally done ; and borders made for the purpose might be so employed to a greater extent than 
are. 


PL. Iv 
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16. Corroy.—Puain Dye; Gorn Borpers anp Enns. 


No. 57, Vol. II., is a pink coarse muslin or light cotton fabric. The special border in this 
instance is of the Kutar pattern already described. It is stamped in black on the piece, 
and is figured with gold thread. At each end are a Z-inch and a 4%,-inch stripe of dark 
brown, relieved by lines of gold thread. 

Length 8 yards 18 inches. Width 1 yard 11 inches. Weight 1 lb. 30z. Price 1/. 4s. 6d. 
From Madura, but purchased in Madras. 


17. Sux anv Corron Cueck. 


No. 61. Vol. IL, is of a deep rose-coloured ground, in which is woven a faint check 
of yellow silk thread. The borders and ends are a modification of the main pattern. 
Manufactured by the Lubbays, and obtained from Mylapore, Madras. Length 3 yards 
27 inches, width 1 yard 2 inches, weight 10 ounces. Price 4s. 6d. 


18. Sik anp Corron.—Smx Borpers anp Enns. 


Nos. 92 and 93, Vol. IIL, in this group, are worthy of attention as affording examples 
of a thickish material formed by a combination of silk and cotton. 


























‘Measurement. Place of 

Vol. | No. Description. | Weight. } Cost. a 

Length. | Width, obtained. 
| 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz | £ 2 d. 

II.| 92 | Light blue cotton weft, and silk warp, with }-inch | 4 7 | 118 | 1 14 = Hyderabad, 
coloured and figured stripes, "Pinch ‘apart. ‘Sind. 
Border 2% inches wide, laced pattern, in yellow 
and other coloured silks. At each end a broad 
‘4 inches) cross silk stripe, one crimson and 
the other yellow. Edged with two 12-inch 
figured stripes. 

III.| 98 | Coloured stripes, alternately }inch and }inch| 4 0 120 20 _ Hyderabad, 
wide. Ets border of blue and coloured ‘Sind. 
silks, pattern. At cach end a broad silk i 
cross stripe of yellow on one side, and crimson 
on the other, edged with two 1}-inch figured 
stripes in coloured silks, Total width of cross 
stripes in ends, 8 inches. 

IL.| 94 | Green, with } inch check of crimson silk. + inch | 620 | 1 6 | 1 1 | 016 O | Runeepore, 
stripe of yellow silk at each end, and a faint Sind, 
stripe of the same colour in the border. | 

: — a). Sle Best 











19. Sux anp Corron.—Gotp 1n Borpers anp Enns. 


No. 86, Vol. III, Cotton weft and silk warp. Pattern, a white. ground checked with 
crimson silk lines } inch apart. Rich laced border (1} inch wide) in gold and blue and white 
thread. 

Deep (9} inch) cross stripes of gold and crimson at each end. Length 7 yards 15 inches. _ 
Width 1 yard 18 inches, weight 1 1b. 1 oz. Price 1/. 12s. From Thelum, in the Punjab, 
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No. 218, Vol. VI, is a gauze-like fabric of green cotton warp and crimson silk weft. 
Border ({ inch wide) of crimson silk figured with gold lace. At each end a laced pattern 
of gold thread 1% inches wide. Length 3 yards 44 inches. Width, 1 yard 15 inches, 
weight, 9 ounces. Price 18s. From Bombay. 


20. Sixx.—Gotp Borprrs anp Enns. 


The specimens described in the following table afford some excellent examples of the 
extent to which ornamentation of the class of garments under notice is carried. These rich 
Loongees are only manufactured in a few places in India, and all of them display a remarkable 
similarity in the patterns of their borders and ends. 





‘Measurement. j Place of 
Weight 

Vol.| No. Description. ———_—— of Cost, beeen ioe 

Length, | Width. | Piece obtained. 





yas. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz. | £. 8. d. 
ILL.| 81 | Yellow corded silk. Rich laced border 24 inches | 8 25 0 29 O 14} — 
wide, of gold and crimson and black silk. 
‘TL-inch cross stripes at each end of gold and 
crimson silk, Woven in half widths, each 
having the border on one side only. ‘Two of 
such widths being sewn together, a complete 
garment with two borders is formed. 

HiL.| 82 } Deep crimson ground, checked with narrow green | 310 | 116 | 1 43 — | dhelum, Pun- 

Tines } of an inch apart. Rich laced borders jab. 

14 inches wide in gold and coloured silks. 
Gross stripes at each end of green and crimson 
silk and gold. This example, unlike No. 81, 
is woven in one piece, with a border on each 


Bhawulpore. 


side. 
IL.| 84 | Plain, light cinnamon-coloured silk. Rich laced | 4 3 0 283} 0 9} - Bhawulpore. 
border (2 inches wide) of gold and coloured 
silks. Hach end has also a 3-inch cross 
stripe of gold lace in the same colours, but of 
different pattern. Woven in half widths, two 
pieces sewn together forming one garment. 
IiL.| 85 | Deep crimson ground, with a eheck of narrow | & 34 118 1 12$ | 7 19 7} | Lahore, Pun- 
white lines }-inch apart. Richly Inced border * | jab. 
(2 inches wide) of gold and silver threads and 
coloured silks, Cross stripe 44 inches wide in 
gold and colours at each end, 
UiL| 87 | Crimson ground. Border (1{ inches wide) of | 318 | 114 | 1 14|4 0 © | Goodaspore, 
gold and blue. At-each end a cross stripe, Punjab. 
22 inches wide, of gold and coloured cotton 
threads.* 
UL.| 89 | Figured stripes alternately yellow and green, and} 4 8 | 118 | 1 8} a3 Bhawulpore. 
crimson and white, Richly laced 2-inch border i 
of yold and coloured silks. At each end a 
Sh-ineh eross stripe, in design and material 
similar to border, 
IIL} 90 | Deep red silk with smail yellow check (6 lines to | 7 0 1M 113} |) 2 6 O | Buttala, 
an inch). 2}-inch border of crimson silk, Goodaspore. 
erossed by 4-inch stripes of gold thread, 1-}inch 
apart. In 19 inches of each end cross stripes of 
erimson and green silks with gold, 
ZII.} 91 | Yeilow silic, with small crimson check (six lines | 7 6 1 20 1144 |4 0 0 | Buttala, 
to an inch). 24-inch border of crimson silk, Go 
crossed by. inch stripes of gold thread, 1} inches 
apart. Ends (20 inches) eross stripes of crimson, 
green, and yellow silk, and gold. 





























* This peculiar use of gold and coloured cottun thread for the ornamentation of silk fabrics is very effective. 
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21. Sux.—Gorp anp Stver ricurep Stripes. 


No. 88, Vol. IIL, is an example of a piece said to be suitable for a Loongee. 

The pattern, however, is more like that employed for trowser pieces. The specimen in 
question has neither borders nor ends, and to make it into a loongee, these would have to be 
added. From Bhawulpore.* Length, 5 yds. 15 in.; width, 31 inches; weight, 1 lb. 3%0z. 


22. Siux.—Stiver Enns; Sik Borpers. 


No. 83, Vol. III. Crimson checked by narrow green lines; borders green with the Kudar 
pattern; ends, for 18 inches, ornamented with cross stripes of green, yellow, black and 
silver. Length, 6 yds. 24 ins. ; width, 1 yd. 14ins.; weight, 1 1b. 1 oz. From Rawul Pindee, 
Punjab. 


23, Woor.—Varrousty ORNAMENTED. 


In the Table below will be found a description of the examples in which woot is the material 
employed. It will be observed that these have in the Table been grouped according to the 
mode in which their borders and ends are decorated. 
































No. of ‘Measurement. want a Place of 
3 st ei 
== We Description. <___________| epiae Cost. preg 
‘Vol. | Sample.) Length. | Wicth obtained. 
yas. ins, | yds. ins, | Ibs, oz, | © 5. d 
XVI. | 628 ‘Deep end (16 inches) formed by cross} 612 | 030 | 111 ~ Hyderabad, 
“4 stripes of various colours and widths. Sind. 
XVI.| 636 [5 [irae double line check of blue on plain | 313 | 028 | 4 0 = Kooloo, 
uncoloured ground. 8 inches of end obtained 
8‘ dark crimson, with blue and white from 
z cross stripes. Kangra. 
XVI.| 642 | | Plain, uncoloured. Close to end a,fjinch | 319 | 116 | 3 4 |6 5 8 | Beejupoor. 
coloured stripe. 
XVII-| 644 Plain, uncoloured, coarse texture, f-inch | 3 0 | 114 | 2 5 |0 3 74] Bangalore, 
| stripe of yellow in border, Fringed sent from 
g end, with narrow cross line of yellow. Madras. 
Sewn together in centre to form com- 
2 | _ plete loongec. fe 
xvi] 677 |4 | Red ground, with small yellow check;| 5 9 | 1d4 | 2 0 | 5 4 O | Cashmere. 
2 J border (3-inch wide) is a long stripe of 
3 a flowered pattern, woven in coloured 
5 | wools and silk, sewn on to the garment 
| piece. A similar stripe is inserted 
8] across the end of the loongee. : 
XVI. | 637 A Crimson, with l-inch stripe in border of | 3 0 | 114 | 2 4 | 0 3 O | Bangalow, 
a uncoloured cotton. ‘Two sewn together sent from 
form one garment piece. Madras. 





* The specimens from Bhawulpore were presented by the Nawab, and their cost is consequently unknown. 
As already stated, it would not be safe in any instance to regard the prices attached to the articles as the present 
yalue. ‘They merely represent the amount known to have been paid for them when they were bought in 1854. 


(9428.) H 
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No. of ‘Measurement, Place of 
’ Weight Manufacture, 
Description. of piece. | Ost: or where 
Vol. | Sample Length. | Width. obtained. 










yds. ins, | yds, ins. | Ibs. on, | £ 8, d. 
uncoloured material. Border (14 | 3 6 1 9, 1 2 |114 O | Lahore. 
inch wide) consisting of a 1}-inch stripe 
of green silk, and an inner g-inch silk 
stripe of crimson, with yellow centre. 
Also called a “ Dhoosa,” or wrapper. Single piece. 
Plain, dark, uncoloured material. Border | 3 4 JOU 112/114 0 | Lahore. 
(2 inches wide) consisting of a 1,{-inch 
stripe of crimson silk, and a y'-inch 
inner silk stripe of white with green 
centre. Woven in two lengths with 
fag between. Single piece. 
Plain, light drab, uncoloured material. | 3 14 18) 1 1$]1 6 O 4 Lahore. 
Border, 1} inches wide, of crimson 
silk, plain. Woven in two lengths with 
fag ‘between. 
Plain, uncoloured, brown material. | 2 30 16 0 144] 1 6 O | Lahore. 
Border, 1 inches wide, consisting of 
an inch stripe of crimson silk, and an 
inner §-inch silk stripe of white and 


XVIIL) 689 


Sux Borpers. 


XVII) 691 





en, 

Plain, uncoloured, white material. | 3 5 112 1 5$]115 O | Lahore. 
Border (14 inches wide), consisting of 

1} inch stripe of green silk, and a 

J inch stripe of erimson and yellow silk 

in the i inner side, 


ota grey body. Border, 1}-inch | 512 | 025 | 314 |0 4 0 | Hyderabad 
stripe in crimson, green and yellow Sind. 
silks. Across end a 3-inch stripe with 

figured centre in crimson, yellow aud 
green coloured silks, Used for body 
clothing in cold weather, also for bed 
covers and saddle-cloths, Sewn to- 
gether in centre to form one garment. 


eee 


XVI} 652 


aaepenae Ga 














Srx Borper & Enns. 








No. 676, Vol. XVIII. from Cashmere, is an example of a woollen Loongee with silk and 
silver borders. The colour is orange yellow, and the pattern a small diaper. The borders, 
which are of the same pattern, hayc a silyer thread warp, They are upwards of 5 inches 
in width, and have green silk and woollen stripes on either side, with an additional stripe of 
green silk between them and the extreme edge of the piece.* 


This concludes what we have to say of the important class of Loongees and Pitamburs, and 
of Loongees and Dhotees manufactured in one piece. 





* The dimensions, weight, &e., of this garment piece are unknown, as it came to hand in an uncomplete state. 
For this reason also, in cutting it up for insertion in the collection under description, it was found possible to show 
the border in a certain number only of the examples, and even these are arranged across the page, instead of 
meses, as usual. 
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B.—DHOTEES ;—-SINGLE. 


Of the Dhotees or loin-cloths manufactured separately a brief notice will suffice, the general 
character of this garment having already been pointed out. 

In these there is not so much room for variety as in the case of the articles employed 
for the protection or adornment of the upper portions of the person. In a garment, indeed, 
so much of which is concealed in consequence of the mode of wearing it, the opportunity 
for ornamentation ig limited. The use of such a material as metal would be apt to 
interfere with the comfort of the wearer. The necessity for its being frequently washed is, 
perhaps, the principal reason for avoiding much decoration. 

The following table comprehends the whole of the examples of Dhotees uncombined 
with Loongecs which we have considered it necessary to give. The examples from Santipore, 
Nos. 289, 290, and 291, Vol. VIIL., are perhaps the most worthy of attention. 

Nos. 106 and 107, Vol. IIL, are similar to many of the loongees in having silk borders, the 
chief difference being that the end pattern in the dhotee is reduced to a few cross stripes. 


No. 124, Vol. IV., received from Surat, shows the kind of article which. is occasionally 
manufactured in England for export, and No. 123 illustrates a yellowish colour which would, 
in some districts, prove an attraction if adopted for grey shirtings. 





Measurement, | yess of 
5S eight wufacture, 

Vol. | No. Deseription. | ofenlede. oe or where 
Length. | Width. obtained, 





yas. ins, | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz. | £ #. 
IIL. |106 | Cotton, plain, Border, 4-inch figured erimson 8 22 128 0114}0 5 O | Surat, 
silk stripe. Three faint red cotton stripes Bombay. 
across each end. J | 
IIL |107 | Cotton, plain. Border, 24-inch stripe, chiefly | 4 6 | 1 2 | 0135/0 4 0 | Surat, 
of eri silk, Faintly marked 1 inch Bombay. 
stripe of red across each end. 
Tv. [124 | Cotton, plain, with }-inch coloured stripe woven | 3.30 | 034 | 0122/0 1 5 a 
: in border. Three narrow red lines across Bombay. 


each end. 
IV. |123 | Cotton, plain, 1-inch red border, figured | 421 1 1 | 0124)0 2 6. | Caleutta. 
pattern, printed, 2-inch figured stripe 
across ‘principal end, and an inch stripe 
across the opposite end ; both of same cha- 
racter as the border. 
TV. |128 | Muslin, bleached. Blue flowered pattern. | 3 0 10 0 6} - Kathaman- 
Border marked merely by two slight lines doo, Nepal. 
of blue. At each end broad cross stripes 
and adaptation of body pattern, with pine 
pattern added.* 


VIII. |289 | Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. f-inch | 5 32 19 0 54/0 5 6 | Santipore, 
border, figured in red cotton and ‘Tussah Calcutta. 
silk, with two inner stripes woven in the 
plain material. Red stripes across end, 

ult, 290 | Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. j-inch | 418 | 082 | 0 5t|/0 5 6 | Santipore, 


fi border, woven in red and blue thread, Calcutta. 

with small inner stripe woven in the plain SF enh a 
material. 24-inch figured stripe in yellow, 
red, and blue thread across one end, and 
across the other a $-inch blue stripe. A 2 
‘VIII. 291 | Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. One border | 520 | 110 | 0 6/0 5 6 | Santipore, 
orange and blue, and the other crimson and | Caleutta, 


blue. Figured, } inch wide. ji | 


























# Tt has not been possible to cut the original piece so as to show the pine pattern in every sample. 
: i H2 
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I1I.—KUMMERBUNDS. 


The Kummerbund*—literally, waist-band—or sash, as a loom-made article of male attire, has 
next to be considered. ; 


It is chiefly used by the Mahomedans,—the manner in which the dhotee is worn by the 
Hindus rendering it less necessary in their case. Both Hindus and Mahomedans, of the 
richer classes, however, when in full dress almost invariably use it. 


When used, as it often is, for effect, it is narrow ; sometimes, however, it is of considerable 
width and bulk. Figures 55 and 57, Pl. VIIL., illustrate the manner in which it is worn. 


In Northern India these sashes are almost always made of wool and are of different degrees 
of fineness, Muslin textures, however, are used elsewhere. Ornamentation, when adopted, 
is confined to the ends, into which coloured threads of various kinds, and occasionally 


gold, are introduced. 


The examples given of this class of manufactures are all woollen. They show the quality 
of material used, the length of the sash, &c., but afford no remarkable illustrations of pattern; 
it is, however, thought that there is scope for the advantageous introduction of ornament 
into the ends of such articles. 











aoe Sea ill le zines of 

= A ig] ‘anufacture, 
Sane Description. Fj of piece, | Cost or where 
Vol, | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained, 





yas. ins, | yds. ins, | Ibs 
5 0 |'010 


=e 
ar 
ae 


XVI.| 629 | Waistband of a male Beloochee. Red. Coarse Beloochistan, 


and narrow. Plain, 
XVE | 630. | Plain, uncoloured, Conrse,butstrong texture. | 683 | 012) 1 7 =. | Nepal. 
XVI.| 632 | Plain, uncoloured. - 518 | 0 9F] 1 0 — | Thibet. 
Xv1_| 633 | Fair quality, indifferent colour. A redstripe,| 8 3 | 012 | 2 9 — | Darjeeling. 
Linch wide, across end. 
Xvz.| 635 | Plain, corse material, with, at 9 inches from | 518 | 015 | 2 2 — | Kangra. 














end, a double line stripe of red. 





* Like most Indian terms, which have passed into use as English, this word is spelt in a variety of ways, as 
Kumerbund, Kamarband, Cummerbund, &e. 
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LOOM-MADE ARTICLES OF FEMALE ATTIRE, 


I.—SAREES, 


The chief article of female attire in India consists of a long scarf, called a Saree, which 
both envelopes the body and acts as a covering to the head. It is the common dress of the 
Hindu women of all ranks, as well as that of a large proportion of Mahomedans. By the Hindus 
of the northern provinces of India it is occasionally worn along with the petticoat of the 
Mahomedan. ‘This combination, however, is rare, and, indeed, amongst the poorer classes, 
especially during the hot weather, the Saree is the only article of dress employed. 


The mode of wearing the Saree is very much the same all over India, although, of 
course, the amplitude of its folds, and the quality of the material used, vary with the social 
position of the women. 


‘As usually worn, one end is passed twice round the waist, the upper border tied in a 
strong knot, and allowed to fall in graceful folds to the ankle, thus forming a sort of 
petticoat or skirt—a portion of one leg being only partially concealed by the Hindu. 
The other end is passed in front across the left arm and shoulder, one edge being brought 
over the top of the head. It is then allowed to fall behind and over the right shoulder and 
arm. In Pl. V. and VI. will be found several illustrations of the manner of wearing the 
Saree. The Brahmin lady, No. 37, Pl. VI., shows its application when it forms almost the 
complete Hindu clothing ; fig. 34, Pl. V., a photograph from an imperfect painting on 
talc,* shows an instance in which the Saree has been employed to produce the full effect of 
a petticoat of moderate dimensions. The Mahratta costume of the well-known and celebrated 

. lady—the Begum of Bhopal—as represented to the left in No. 35, Pl. VI. (and in three 
other groups in the same Plate) is likewise worthy of attention. 


‘The sitting figures in groupt 27, Pl. V., represent the mode of adjusting a Saree of less 
ample dimensions when used by women employed in out-door labour—the end, which falls 
in front, being passed between the legs, and tucked in behind, forming as it were drawers 
reaching to the knee. In addition to the petticoat or trowser the Mahomedan women in many 
parts of Northern India use, instead of the Saree, the Boorka or sheet veil, which consists of a 
covering thrown over the head, with a networked space opposite the cyes, and which is 
voluminous enough to conceal almost the whole person. 


In Burmah the principal article of female dress consists of a square piece of cloth worn 
over the back and across the breast, one end being secured by thrusting it under the fold which 


comes over the bosom. 





* Jniroduced principally for the purpose of showing the long ornamental end of the Saree, which, however, is 
ed as haying been brought over the right instead of the left shoulder and side of head. 
t Reproduced from a photograph (by Johnson) of women employed in the construction of the railway, near Bombay. 
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With respect to the materials of which the Saree is made, and the character of its texture, 
a few general remarks may here be made. 

‘As to material, cotton naturally occupies the first place, then mixtures of cotton and silk, 
and lastly, silk itself. There are no examples given in which wool has been employed, but 
some of the remarks already made, respecting the introduction of that fibre into fabrics suited 
for wear in India daring the cold season, should be kept in view by the manufacturer, being 
as applicable to Sarees as to Loongees. 

Just asin the case of the Loongees and Dhotees, attention must be paid to the texture 
of the fabric employed. This requires to be loose and soft, in order to be agreeable to the 
wearer, and to allow the garment to fall more gracefully into shape. 

Indeed, during the hot season, it would be almost impossible to wear a cloth of cotton or 
silk in the manner the native women of India do, unless it were of open texture and soft and 
pliable. 

With respect to the way in which these long scarfs are embellished by the introduction of 
borders, &c., we shall find the same variety in the character of the decoration, and the same 
subordination of oruament to function as in the case of Loongees. 

Sarees, made in separate pieces of the proper length, have, almost invariably, ornamental 
borders of some sort or other; and one end, that exposed to view, has care devoted to its 
adornment, as in the case of the turban-pieces. The opposite end, being worn next to the body 
and out of sight, is left nearly plain. 

The number of ways in which effect is produced, by the variety of materials and patterns 
employed to form the borders and ends, will be seen by referring to the descriptions of the 

_ groups which follow. 
In the note below will be found some terms which have been applied in different parts of 
India tothe Saree or to modifications of it, but the name of Saree is that which is now most 
commonly employed.* 


We now come to the consideration of the special illustrations of this class of loom-made 
garments. 





* Boonnee. From Boonna—to weave, This cloth is made either with a red or black border. The former is 
worn by Hindu and the latter by Mahomedan women. Dimensions 10 yards by 1 yard.—(Cotton manufacture 
of Dacea, p. 62.) 

Kilnya. So called when the piece of cloth is woven so that “two breadths must be stitched together to make one 
wrapper.”—(Buchanan in Martin's “ Eastern India,” Vol. II. p. 93.) 

Dhoti. In Buchanan’s time, in’ Goruckpore, the wrapper worn by women, when of full size, was called dhoti 
—a term which in Behar and Bengal is confined to the male dress, where also the appellation Sari for the female 
wrapper was used.—( Buchanan in Martin’s “Eastern India,” Vol. IL, p. 93.) 

Chadur, Choddur, Chudder. Literally a sheet used as a covering by Mahomedan women, but it is also applied to 
the plain woollen shawls manufactured at Umritsur and Rampore. 

Sadhie.is a name used for the Saree in the Mahratta country. 

Chundur Kala, when the Saree is of one colour only, black or red. 

Putta. A kind of holiday cloth of the Saree class, worn in Dharwar by children at weddings, &c. It is of plain 
cotton or of silk embroidered according to the station of the wearer. 

Sulleedar. A silk saree worn by women at festivals in Dharwar. — 

Karchori. A Parsee lady’s dress, gold embroidered, of the Saree class. 

Tamieng. A saree worn by Burmese women. = 





SusTUME-ILLUSTRATIONS. 





FEMALE ATTIRE. COTTON, &c- 


SAREES. 


1. Corron.—Corron Borpers anp Enps. 


Of the specimens dealt with in the subjoined table, No. 188, Vol. V. is a good example of 
an open-textured material, of a common quality, and Nos. 221 and 228, Vol. VI., afford 
instances in which, although the thread is undyed, its arrangement is made to produce a 
striped appearance. 

Nos. 193, 194, 195, Vol. V., are of almost the coarsest kind of fabric made, and show 
that the special ornamentation even of these is a matter which receives attention. 





No. of 


Vol. 


Sample, 


Description. 


Measurement. 


Length. 





Width. 


Weight 
of piece, 


Cost. 


Place of 
Mannficture, 
or where 
obtained. 





Vv. 


VI. 


188 


193 


194 


195 


221 








Cotton. Open texture. 1-inch border in 
red and yellow thread, with slight Kutar 
pattern on inner edge. /t principal end, 
one 2}-inch and one finei cross stripe in 
deep red with yellow lines. ‘The opposite 
end marked only by a }-inch cross stripe 
in red thread. Good example of a common 
texture. 

Cotton, coarse, unbleached. Border, a faint 
red line (} inch wide) near edge. Tho 
principal end ornamented with a 2-inch 
crimson cross stripe, two narrower stripes 
of same colour, and nearer end a }-inch 
cross stripe of blue. Opposite end also 
marked by two cross stripes of crimson, 
and one of blue. Used by the Burghers. 

Cotton, coarse, unbleached. Border, a faint 
Drown stripe near edge. Principal end 
marked by two narrow cross stripes of 
reddish brownthreads. A stripe of similar 
character in opposite end. é 

Cotton, common material, unbleached. Bor- 
der, 3-inch chocolate coloured stripe along 
edge. One 2} inch and one } inch red 
and yellow stripe across the principal end. 
‘At opposite end a narrow stripe of red. 

Cotton. Light texture, bleached. l-inch 
stripes woven in the material. Border, 
a ‘lj-inch stripe of crimson cotton 
thread. In principal end a 1j-inch cross 
stripe of crimson thread in the weft. 
Opposite end marked by a 4-inch cross 
stripe of blue thread. Borders of different 
colours ; one red, and the other blue. 

Cotton. Light texture. White and yellow 
stripes (14 inch wide) woven in body of 
garment, 1}-inch border of red cotton, with 
pattern figured in white thread. In each 
enda }-inch cross stripe of crimson thread 
near the edge. 

Cotton. Light texture. White, with coloured 
stripes woven in the body of the garment 


rder, red. centre, ies ee = ot) 
striped edges. ‘ipal end, for about 
ee ae we 
ite end a 1-i int cross stripe 
in blue and red thread. 
Plain white bleached Muslin called Chunder- 
Kora, Slight border. 





Ditto, ditto, ditto, ditto. 


yds. ins. 


427 


4 32 


418 
2 33 





yas. ins. 
ier, 


1 22 


1 43 
110 





Ths. oz. 
1 6§ 


013 


012 


0 6 
0 3 





oP 


es 


| Ooppaddy. 
Bought in 
Madras. 


Coimbatore. 
| Bought in 


| Madras. 


Bekul in 
Canara. 


Congeveram. 
Bought in 
| Madras. 


Caleutta. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Caleutta. 
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2. Corron (Musiix).—Gorp Enp. 

The specimens of Sarees, Nos. 283, 284, 285, Vol. VIII., form a remarkable contrast to 
the preceding ones. They have no borders, and have been dealt with as a class on account 
of the special ornamentation of their ends, into each of which a stripe of gold about an 
inch wide had been inserted.* 

They are from Chundeyree, and afford excellent examples of the beautiful fabrics for which 
that old seat of native manufacture has been so long and so justly celebrated. 

The specimens are unbleached ; No. 284 is a plain material; No. 283 is striped ; and No. 285 
is chequered in the loom. Each has a stripe of gold, about an inch wide, at one end. 
The lengths and widths of Nos. 283 and 284 are the same, viz., 14 yards and 304 inches 
respectively, but 285 is an inch more each way. No. 283 weighs 10% ounces, and the other 
two each 10} ounces. The cost of each, in 1854, was the same, viz., ll. 13s. Od. 

Although silk is occasionally used to form borders and ends to plain cotton materials, no 
examples occur in the series. 


3. Corron (Musuin).—Cotourep Corton Borpers; Coroure> Corron anp Gop 1 Enps. 


No. 189, Vol. V. A plain and rather coarse muslin. Border (2% inches) of red and yellow 
cotton stripes, with a narrow line of same, } inch from inner edge. In principal end 
a 2}-inch cross stripe of red cotton with 4 inch centre of gold thread. Between this main 
cross stripe and narrower ones of the same colour, the material is dotted with spots in 
black thread. Secondary end marked merely by a few threads of red cotton. Length of piece, 
8 yards 18 inches; width, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, 1 lb. 4 02.3; cost 6s. 9d. Woven at 
Gangam; bought in Madras. 


4. Corron.—S1ix Borpers; Sax ann Gop in Enp. 

Example No. 173, Vol. V. A plain, light material; warp of unbleached thread, weft tinged 
with blue. Border, 1} inch wide, of coloured cotton and crimson and yellow silk. 8} inches of 
principal end decorated with 23-inch cross stripe of gold thread, and several figured stripes of 
coloured thread and crimson ‘silk. Opposite end marked only by a narrow cross stripe of 
coloured thread. From Condapore, S. Canara, Madras. Length of piece, 7 yards; width, 
1 yard; weight, 1 1b. 3 oz.; cost 10s. 


5, Corron.—Corourep Tureap; Corron Borpers. 


In this group there are no special end patterns, the character of the border stripes rendering 
these, perhaps, as a matter of taste less necessary. 





* Although grouped with the Sarees these specimens more strictly speaking come under the denomination of 
piece-goods—it being a by no means uncommon custom to ornament the ends of the finer kinds with the flattened 
gold and silver wire called dadla, The wire in such cases is not woven into the fabric, but is put in with the needle 
—a' special class of workmen being employed for the purpose. 

+ As in the case of Dacca, the manufacture of these prized cloths at Chundeyree has of late been restricted to 
the fulfilment of occasional orders. _ 

‘The weavers are described as working in underground workshops, to secure a greater uniformity of moisture in the 
air, which in the North-Western provinces is usually very dry. The cotton anciently used in the manufacture of the 
Chundeyree muslins is stated to have been brought from Oomrawuttee, in Berar; and the thread, when of fine quality, 
was sold for its weight in silver. ‘ F 

‘We are informed by Captain Meadows Taylor that a similar class of yarn is spun in rooms or cellars carefully closed 
and with the floors kept constantly watered, at Nandair, Dhunwarum, Narainpett, and other places near Hydrabad in! | 
the Decean, pu 
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No. 226, Vol. VI., is an example of one border—that allowed to come most prominently 
into sight--being made considerably wider than the other, 





No. of 





Vol. |sampte 


Description, 


Measurement, 


; 


Width. 


Weight 
of piece. 


Cost. 


Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 





VI. | 222 


VI. | 229 





Open, gauze-like texture. Blue, with stripes 
( inch wide, and 1 inch apart) of red, 
with white edges: Border (1inch) of red 
striped with white, yellow, and blue. 
Has merely a narrow (} inch) stripe in 
principal end. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Blue, with yellow 
stripes edged with white and red (f inch 
wide, and} inch apart), An inch border 
of red, edged with green at the outer, 
and with white, blue, and red lines at the 
inner margins. A few threads of white in 
both ends. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Warp of blue and 
yellow in stripes, } inch wide, and } inch 
apart. Weft of crimson. Border, 1} inch, 
stripes of blue, orange, red, and green. 
Narrow white stripe in each end. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Red, with -inch 
stripes of green, with 4-inch centre of 
yellow. Woven the full width. On each 
side a striped border, 14 inches wide, of 
dark blue, with pink and white on outer, 
and orange and white on inner, margin. A 
}-inch stripe of yellow across each end. 

Open, gauze-like texture, Dark blue warp, 
crimson weft. Two borders of different 
widths, One 11 inches wide with red 





about 1 inch in 


centre, and blue au on outer edge. |. 


' The other red, but o1 
width. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Light green weft 
‘and warp. _ l-ineh border of red, with 
white lines. Narrow red stripe in principal 
end. 


¢ 
oF 


8 22 


318 





yas, ins, 
0 23 


0 26 


0 29 


0 30 


0 29 








of 


tor 
on 





Calcutta, 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 





6. Corron.—Corouren THREAD ; 


Corron Borpers anv Env. 


The examples in this group. are described in the following table :— 





Deseription. 


‘Measurement. 





Length. 


Width, 


Cost. 


Place of 


or where 
obtained, 





v.| 181 








3428.) 


Cotton, yellow, striped with black lines 4 inch 
apart. Border (6 inches wide), red, with 
figured stripes of white in imitation of silver 
lace. Tho principal end marked only by 
double cross lines of black similar to and 
checking the generat pattern stripe. 

Cotton, small’ blue and green check. Blue 


thread weft, green thread warp. 2-inch | 


yellow border. Principal end (11 inches) 
yellow, with narrow cross stripes of blue 
and green. Opposite end (94 inches) blue, 
‘with yj-inch cross stripe of yellow. The 
orders of different colours. 

I 














53 





Coimbatore, 
Madras. 


Pondic a 
Madras. } 
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No. of Measurement. | Place of 
‘ ‘eight Manufacture, 
a Description. Grpiwce, | Oost ae 
‘Vol.| Sample. Length, | Width. obtained. 





yds. ins, | yds.ins. | Ibs. oz. | £ 3. d. 
y.| 182 | Cotton, dark chocolate brown. White stripe | 8 27 i Arnee. 
(4 inch) in border. One 2-inch und ten Bought in 
narrow cross stripes of white in principal end. Madras. 
One (}-inch) white stripe in opposite end. 
V.| 185 | Cotton, yellow, striped with dark blue (4-inch) 7 0 10 2 1 |0 4 8 | Poree Arnee. 
niges inch ‘apart. Yellow (83-inch) border, Bought in 
with inch stripe of purple and sundry black Madras. 
lines. Principal end for 15 inches marked 
by dark blue cross stripes. Strong and 
durable. Common pattern. 
YV.| 186 | Cotton, dark blue, striped with yellow. l-inch | 3 18 0 27 010 |0 1 8 | Congeveram. 
yellow border, with blue lines, Principal Bought in 
end, a 4-inch cross stripe of yellow, with Madras. 
yy inch centre of pinkish red thread. Com- 
mon material and favourite colour, 
v.| 187 | Cotton, dark blue, with }-inch stripe of dull} 7 0 pie 110 |0 2 8 | Bellary. 
red. Border (2}-inch) formed by yellow Bought in 
and white stripes. The principal end for Madras. 
13 in. consists of yellow and blue cross stripes. 
Opposite end marked by # small triple lined 
cvoss stripe of yellow near the edge. 
v.| 190 | Cotton, white, with dull red stripes } inch | 7 28 port 1 8 {0 4 1 | Arnee. 
wide and 3 inch apart. Border (iyineh Bought in 
red thread centre, with yellow edges. Princi- Madras 
pal end, a check pattern in red and white, 
with cross stripe (28-inch) in deep red and 
yellow, and nearer end a 4-inch stripe, same 
colours. Opposite end marked only by 2 
cross line consisting of a few red threads. 
Y.| 191 | Cotton, unbleached, with stripesofreadish tinted | 5 27 154.0) 1 6 |0 38 9Q | Ventapollam. 
threads } inch wide and } inch apart. Bor- Bought in 
der (finch) chocolate colour, with yellow Madras. 
edge. In principal end a chocolate coloured 
check, with a 33-inch cross stripe in same 
colour, and yellow thread lines. A small 
chocolat coloured stripe across opposite end. 
v.| 192| A rather coarse muslin, A small check} 9 0 | 1 9 | 2 0 |0 5 6 | Gangam. 
formed by lines of a chocolate red colour. Bought in 
Border (4 inch wide) a red and yellow stripe. Madras. 
Principal end marked by suspension of the 
chocolate weft line of the pattern, and the 
introduction of a number of narrow cross 
stripes and one broad cross stripe of yellow. 
In opposite end also tho check pattern 18 
suspended for about 16 inches, and a single 
cross stripe of a chocolate red colour woven 
close to the end. 
VI.| 220 | Cotton. Warp and weft red checked, with | 5 16 12 12 |- - -| Gya 
+ inch white stripes } inch apart in the warp, 
and % inch apart in the weft. 6-inch 
i border of blue, striped at inner edge with 
ron: Twelve inches of each end marked 
y absence of the cross stripes of .he check 
| pattern, and occasional substitution of yellow 
for the red in the weft. 


o 
~ 
oo 





























7. Corron.—Corourep Tureap; Borper or Corton; Sir iv Enp. 


This group affords the first examples we have as yet seen of Sarees with deep ornamental. 
ends. 

It will be observed that the end portion being only required for show, its texture is much. 
closer than that of the body of the garment. By this means the colours employed in the) 
ends are brought out more clearly, while the comfort of the wearer is not interfered with.) 
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In one case (No. 179, Vol. V.) in order to form the end piece, the original warp threads 
are entirely discontinued and a new warp is adroitly inserted. 











No. of Measurement, ’ Place of 
Description. . pee Pitot e.g || anecEe, 
‘Vol. |Sample. ¥, Length. | Width. obtained. 
ins. | yds, ins. | Ibs. on.) £ 2. 
V. | 165 | Reddish chocolate ground, checked with white |"727 |/1 2 | 1 2 |012 6 | Madras. 


ines at intervals of halfan inch, Border 
(3}inches), figured pattern, woven in coloured 
cotton thread. At principal end, for 24 
inches, a series of yellow silk cross stripes on 
crimson cotton ground. ‘The opposite end 
plain chocolate colour, with one narrow cross 
stripe of yellow. 

vy. | 166 | Groen, checked with orange yellow. Border| 618 | 1 0 | 1 6 |0 5 O | Sydapet, 
(1f inch wide), yellow, with green and white Madras. 
striped edges. At principal end, for about 

19 inches, one 4-inch and several smaller 
cross stripes of yellow and dark red silk. In 
the opposite end the check disappears, 
the warp stripe of yellow only being con- 
tinued. 

vy. | 167 | Green, checked with orange yellow, same as| 627 | 1 2 | 1 54/0 4 9 | Madras. 
last. Border (1,% inch wide), yellow, edged 
with blue. Principal end consists of cross 
stripes in red and white, with 1-inch centre 
stripe of white silk. Oppcsite end same as 
No. 166. 





y.| 169| Red, checked with white. Striped borders} 7 9 | 1 2 | 113 |0 4 6 | Mylapore, 
(2 inches wide) of two different colours. At | Vought in 
principal end, several narrow stripes and one Madras. 


34 inch cross stripe, all of yellow silk. Op- 
posite end marked by a simple white cross 
Tine close to the edge. As in No. 166, the 
cheek pattern of the piece is changed near 
the principal end into a stripe.* 

y. | 170 | Crimson, with 44-inch stripes, figured in white | 7 27 12 1 7 | 012 O | Cuddalore, 
thread, running from principal end for about bought in 
44 yards only up the piece. Border (3 inch) Malta o 
of blue, striped with white and yellow warp 
threads. About 10 inches of principal end 
ornamented with one wide and a number of 
narrow cross stripes of yellow silk. Opposite 
end marked by a simple white cross line near 
the edge. 

vy. | 176 | Dark red, striped with narrow double lines of| 7 0 10: 011 |}0 6 O | Madras. 
white dof an inch apart. Border (13-inch) 

yellow, faiutly striped with green, At 
19 inches from principal end, white stripes 
cease, and the plain aark red ground is orna- 
mented with a series of cross stripes of 


yarious breadths in Bee silk. 
y. | 177 | Chocolate red, chccked by narrowlines of white | 727 | 1 8 | 1 7 | 5 O | Ventapollam, 
(finch apart). Border (1-inch) of yellow bought in 
eotton. Principal end has two cross stripes Madras. 
(one 19 and one # inch) of yellow silk with 
green cotton, Opposite end marked by a 
4-inch stripe of white. 
v. | 178 | Warp, blue, with white stripes. Weft of red- | 7 0 





013 0 | Combaco- 


° 
& 
° 
= 
a 


dish chocolate. Border (inch wide) of num, 
white thread. Principal end (17 inches), bought in 
Mairas. 


consists of cross stripes ot dark blue and 
white cotton, with two l-inch stripes of white 
silk, set off with blue and white cotton. Op- 
posite end has merely a double cross line of 
white. - \ | 


{ i 


* It will be obs 
the pattera of the body of the 
the warp stripes uncrossed, i 

I 























“arved that in. some of the specimens itis the small portion of the material attached to the principal end romple which shows 
piece. In the end which is worn out of sight, the weft colour, which produces the check, is stoppeé. thus 





LOOM-MADE GARMENTS: 





No. of 


Vol. | Sample 


Desertption. 


‘Measurement. 


Length. | Width. 


Weight 
of piece, 


Cost. 


Place of 


or where 
obtained. 





Vv. | 179 


Vv. | 188 





Green, with ;4-inch stripes, figured in white 
thread, running up the piece for about 
4} yards only. Border (34 inch) in white 
and orange threads of gold and silver lace 
pattern, of which thé stripes in the body of 
the piece are probably also an imitation, 
About 82 inches of the principal end consists 
of crimson cotton, ornamented with a series 
of plain and figured cross stripes in yellow 
silk. To form this end, the green, white, and 
orange warp threads are discontinued, and a 
new warp of crimson thread inserted. Oppo- 
site end of plain green, marked only by a 
narrow yellow stripe. 

Rose red, checked with dark blue, 1} inch 
yellow border. In principal end cross stripes 
of yellow silk, Opposite end marked only by 
a narrow black and yellow cross stripe close 
to edge. 

Dark blue. Large check, formed by narrow 
double-line stripes of yellow, with a flashed 
white spot in centre of each check. Border 
(1} inch), yellow stripe. At principal end 
two stripes of deep crimson silk with white 
cotton. Close to edge a #inch stripe of 
yellow. At opposite end a few stripes of 
Fellow. 





yas. ins, | yds, ins. 


7 27 12 











Ths. oz. 





on 


Cuddalore, 
bought in 
Madras. 


6 | Sydapet, 
bought in 
Madras. 

9 | Ventapollam, 


bought in 
Madras. 








8. Corron.—Cotourep Tureap; Six Borpers; Sux in Enp. 





Deseription. 


Place of 


or where 
obtained. 





VIL} 213 


Vi} 215 


Vi.) 217 








Blue, striped with narrow line of white. Border 
(24 inch) of dark crimson silk, with two 
white stripes in cotton, At principal end 
three broad cross stripes of dark crimson silk, 
with two intervening stripes of blue and 
white cotton. At opposite end a cross stripe 
(1} inch wide) of crimson. 

Plain chocolate colour. Border (4} inches wide) 
of yellow and crimson silk. ‘incipal end, 
for 19 inches, of yellow silk, striped with the 
chocolate cotton of the warp. At the oppo- 
site end a ‘pinch cross stripe of yellow silk. 

Dark blue. 
silk, figured with blue, and yellow. 
Yellow and crimson silk in principal end. 
Yellow and white cotton cross stripes in 
opposite end. 

Chocolate, formed by dark crimson weft and 
blue warp. Border (5} inch) of yellow and 
crimson silk, strij with black and white. 
Sixteen inches of principal end marked by a 
weft of yellow silk, with a few narrow cross 
lines of black. 1}-inch stripe of yellow silk 
in opposite end. 


der iS a wide) in crimson | 








2 5 |016 





d 

O | Mangalore, 
bought in 
Madras. 

0 | Belgaum, 
Bombay: 

0 

0 
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9. Corron.—Coxourep Tureap; Sik Borpers; Sux AND Goup 1. Enp. 


In Nos. 168, Vol. V., and 216, Vol. VI., gold thread is introduced into the principal end. 
The silk border of No. 216 affords, like many others from the Dharwar district, an excellent 
example of quality. 

As already stated, it is desirable that in the manufacture of these borders the weft 
should not be seen through the silk. 

No. 168, from Gangam, Madras, a dark red and blue check. Border (5 inch) dark crimson 
silk, striped with white and yellow and orange silk, Prinvipal end (14 inches) dark crimson 
silk with four cross stripes of gold thread. Secondary end marked simply by cross stripes of 
white thread. Length 8 yards, width 1 yard 8 inches, weight 1 1b. 11 0z.; cost 1/. 6s. Od. 

No. 216. Dark blue ; border (44-inch) of crimson silk with figured stripes of green, white, 
and. yellow silk. Principal end (24 inches) of crimson silk with eight narrow cross stripes of 
gold thread and white silk. Opposite end, for about 16 inches, of crimson silk, with two 
14-inch cross stripes in white silk, 

Length, 8} yards; width, 1 yard 10 inches; weight, 2 Ibs. 2 oz.; cost, 2/. 16s. Od. 

From Belgaum, Bombay. 


10. Corron Pamr.—Paiwrep Enp. 


Under this and the following head (11) are included the examples showing the application 
of dyeing to the production of end or border patterns.* 

No. 367., Vol. X., from Arcot, Madras. Blue ground, with flowered pattern in dark brown, 
red and white. A cross stripe at one end with flowered design on a chocolate ground. 
Printed and glazed. Worn, by Malay women over the head and shoulders only. Length, 
3 yards; width, 1 yard; weight, 12 0z.; price, 1s. 6d. 

No. 371, Vol. X., from Madras, is bleached. Red flowered design enclosing a black sprig 
of similar pattern, At one end a flowered and scroll pattern printed in ‘red and black. 


Length, 44 yards; width, 1 yard; weight, 15 ounces ; cost, 4s. 





after described we shall find numerous instances of prints which are cut 


* Amongst the piece goods here: 
Sarees, but which are either worn without border and end ornaments, or 


into the requisite lengths to form, 
have these added. 
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11. Corron Privr.—Printep Borpers anp Enp. 

















‘Measurement. : Place of 

Vol. | Sample] Description, ——_—_——— aie Cost, aS 

Length. | Width, obtained, 
1 
yds, ins. | yds, ins, | Ibs. on | £ 5. ch 

V. | 196 | Pitik ground, with diagonal rows of small red | 8 9 18 1 6 |0 8 8 | Arcot, 
flower within dotted red lines; 1}-inch bought in 
border in black and red, Principal end (21 Madras. 
inches) ornamented with red and black 
figured and flowered stripes, among which a 
deep une pattern is printed on a plain pink 

oun 

v.| 198 | Coase. Scarlet ground, with diagonal rows of | 6 80 | 029 | 1 6 |0 2 13] Cuddapah, 
white spots (} inch apart). Of principal end bought in 
(24 inches) the greater portion is of a bluish Madras 
black ground, dotted with red and white spots. 

A flowered pine pattern is also introduced in 
26-inch crimson cross stripe at both ends. 

V. | 199 | Glazed chintz, flowered pattern, in colours.| 2 9 114 012 = Poonary, 
Border (6 inches) flowered design in colours. bought in 
‘Twenty inches of end, chocolate colour, with Madras. 
(12 inch) flowered figures extending from 
main design towards end of piece. Worn by 
Malay women for covering shoulders and head. 

V. | 200 | Glazed’ chintz. A sexagonal pattern, white| 2 9 | 114 | 012 — | Poonary, 
and.chocolate colour, enclosing a red flower bought in 
on alight brown ground. Border (6 inches) Madras. 
foliage and flower pattern in colours on 
a black ground. Twenty inches of end, 
chocolate colour ground, with (12-inch) 
flowered figures, extending from main design 
towards end of piece. Worn by M: 
women for covering the shoulders and head. 














12. Corron. Dyep anp Printep; Gotp Borpers anp Env. 


Example No. 197, Vol. V., from Madras. Dark red; diagonal rows of white spots, 
with red tick in centre. Border of gold thread with Kutar pattern on inner edge. Across 
principal end, three stripes of gold, of which the widest is an inch. Length, 6} yards; 
width, 27 inches; weight, 8 ounces; cost 6s. 


13. Corron anp Si1x.—Corron Borpers; Sux Enns. 


No. 208, Vol. VI., from Benares, is of crimson cotton with a figure in yellow silk, carried 
obliquely across the piece. Border 3} inches wide, with the body pattern repeated in it, but 
with blue cotton occupying the place of the yellow silk. Principal end (13 inches) of blue 
cotton with zigzag stripes in yellow silk, and at extreme end a }-inch stripe of crimson, 
About 38 inches of opposite end is also blue and of the same patter, with an inch stripe of 
red at the end. Length, 4 yds. 28 ins.; width, 34 inches; weight, 8} ozs. 
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14. Corron anp Sitx.—Six Borpers; Sux Enns. 











No. of Measurement. ral Place of 
‘i Weight ‘Manufacture, 
———_ Deseription. ofplaes Cost. aia, 
Vol. | Sample, Length, | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. on | £ 5, a 
vv. | 163 | Check of dark blue cotton and yellow silk.) 7 0 10 16 | 0 4.6 Madras. 


Border (3} inch) formed by modification of , 
body pattern, At each end cross stripes of 
| silk, same as that in check. 
VI.| 211 | Dark blue cotton striped with lines of fine | 7 32 yn: 1 13} | 0 11 O | Belgaum, 
yellow silk (9 to the inch) border (2 inch) Bombay. 
of yellow and crimson silk, Principal end 
(124 inches) yellow silk, with two stripes of 
white silk, each }-inch wide. Opposite end 
marked only by a cross stripe of yellow silk 
, inch wide. A favourite style of pattern. 
vi.| 214 | Dark blue cotton, checked by lines of gold-} 8 0 let 114 |1 0 O | Belgaum, 
coloured silk (8 to the inch in warp, 6 to the Bombay. 
inch in weft.) Border (44-inch) of crimson 
with yellow silk at margin. Principal end 
(18 inches) of rich orange-coloured silk, with 
two cross stripes of white silk (1 inch wide.) { 
Opposite end marked by a 2-inch cross stripe 
of yellow silk. : 
YVI.| 219 | Yellow silk and dark blue cotton stripe. Borders | 7 27 19 2 4/1 8 O | Belgaum, 
(2-inches wide) of crimson silk, with figured | Bombay. 
tines in white and yellow silk. ‘The principal K | 
end (26 inches) consists entirely of crimson 
silk, with two 1}-inch cross stripes in white | 
silk; the blue cotton and yellow silk of the } 
warp being discontinued to make room for the 
new warp threads of crimson silk. Opposite | 
end marked by a {-inch stripe of crimson | 
across the main pattern, 


























15. Corron anp Stix.—Stix Boxpers; Sink aNnp Gotp 1n Enp. 


Example No. 172, Vol. V., manufactured at Trichinopoly, but bought in Madras. Dark © 
crimson warp of silk 5 blue cotton weft; figured with small white flower. Border white silk 
in imitation of silver lace. At principal end a stripe of gold thread with yellow and red silk 
stripes at intervals. The secondary end has two stripes of yellow silk. Length of piece, 
7% yards ; width, lyd. J ins. ; weight, 1 1b. 73 02.5 cost, 1. 1s, Od. 


16. Corron anv Six.—Goup 1n Borpers anp 1n Eno. 


Example No. 162, Vol. V., made at Tanjore, bought in Madras. Dark crimson; striped 
with silk of a golden-coloured yellow. Gold border extends for 2 yards from the end, the 
rest being silk. Principal end (44 ches) gold, flowered with coloured silks. 

Lengt® 9 yards; width, 1 yd. 2 ins. ; weight, 11b. 3 0z.; cost, 1/. 5s. Od. 
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17. Sux anp Corron, Sitk Borpers. 


In this and the three following groups, the silk predominates over the cotton, so that 
the fabric has the appearance of being almost entirely silk. 

No. 209, Vol. VI., from Benares, warp of crimson and yellow silk in stripes. Weft of dark 
blue cotton. Striped border of coloured silks. 

This fabric and pattern is in common use among the Hindus. The sample has no end 
ornament as is usuai, but one in keeping with the piece itself might be added with advantage. 

Length, 9 yards 26 inches; width, 30 inches; weight, 1 Ib. 94 oz. 


18. Sux ann Corron.—Sux Borpers; Smx anp Goxp in Env. 


No. 206, Vol. VI., trom Nagpore, Berar, is of bright yellow silk, checked with blue and white 
cotton. Border of crimsou silk, with three figured stripes in green, white and yellow silks. 
Principal end of coloured silk and cotton thread, with two i-inci and two 1-inch stripes of 
gold thread. 

Length of piece, 8 yards 32 inches ; width, 1 yard 9} inches; weight, 1 lb. 7.0z.; cost, 2U. 2s. 


19. Smx anp Corron:—Goxp in Borpers; Gotp 1n Enp. 


No. 207, Vol. VI, from Nagpore, Berar, is a gauze-like material, and the warp consists 
of yellow and dark crimson silk. Weft, yello.v silk and dark crimson coloured cotton. 

The borders, crimson silk with gold flowered pattern. In principal end two stripes of gold 
thread. In opposite end two stripes of white cotton thread. 

Length, 9 yards 8 inches; width, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, 1 1b. 34 0z.; cost, 2/. 18s. 


20. Sirx.—Sitx Borpers anp Env. 


This group is represented by No. 174, Vol. V., and No. 210, Vol. VI. 

The former comes from Tanjore, Madras, and is of a deep crimson silk checked with white silk. 
The borders are 73 inches wide, 3 inches being woven in silk in imitation of gold and silver 
lace, the rest consisting-of coloured and figured stripes. The figured stripes at the principal 
end in this instance extend only to the inner edge of the border which runs through the whole 
length of the piece, These stripes are green and white, and orange and white alternately, with 
two rows of small pines in white floss silk. Rather more than a yard of the secondary end 
consists of coarse yellow silk, with stripes of crimson and white. Length of piece, 8 yards ; 
width, 1 yard 3 inches; weight, 1 lb. 6 oz.; and cost ll. 5s. , 

No. 210, Vol. VI., from Belgaum, in Bombay, is of yellow silk, striped with crimson. 


The border is of crimson silk, figured with stripes of yellow, white and crimson. One 
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line in the border is of cotton. Principal end marked by two 1}-inch cross stripes of white 
silk. 
Length, 7 yards 30 inches; width, 1 yard 6 inches; weight, 1 Ib. 15 02.3 cost, 1/. 6s, 


21. Smx.—Smx Enps; no Borpers. 


The examples of this description of garment are included in the following table and all 
come from Burmah. The patterns and character of the manufacture are peculiar and differ 
from most of the productions of India proper. The silk used appears to be of fair quality 
and to be well dyed. 








Measurement, | Place of 

Saal ‘eH eight |G, Manufacture, 

Vol. | Sample! Description. ———} Wyetee, | Cost neiers 
Length. | Width. | obtained, 


i | 
| | | 
yds, ins. | yds. ins, | Ibs. oz. | £ 8 d. 

XIV.| 543 | Silk, with angulated stripes figured inorange, | 8 28 | 0 244) 1 1} = Pegu. 

white, yellow, green, and crimson, Woven 

| in plain stripes at centre and ends, the 
| piece being cut in two and sewn together 
at sides to form garment. | 

XIV.| 544 | Silk. Pattern (somewhat similar to, but less | 8 26 025] 1 2} — Pegu. 
elaborate than last-named example) in 
orange, yellow, white, green, and red, on a 
dark green ground. About 22 inches of 
principal end and 11 inches of opposite 
‘end, woven in plain stripes of colours same 
as in body pattern, last example. 

Silk. Pattern, angulated stripes figured in | 8 30 0 25 14 _ Pegu. 
green, yellow, and crimson, on a white 
ground, very similar in character to the 
figure of 543, 544, About 20 inches of 
the principal end, and 15 of opposite end 
woven in plain coloured stripes. 

xtv.| 547 | Silk. Plain white, green, and crimson) 9 0 0 24 1 18} _- Pegu. 

stripes. In about 19 inches of end broad 

cross stripes of white and green 24 inches 
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22, Sux.—Sitk Borpers; Gown 1n Enp. 
Measurement, | | Place of 
Vol. | Sample. Deseription. 7 Dee t Cost. Mangere 
Length. | Width. | obtained, 








yds. ins. | yds. ins, | Ibs. oz. | £ a. d. 
vy. | 164 | White, figured chock towards principal end but | 818 | 112 | 115 | 310 4 | Berhampore, 
plain at opposite one. Border (2} inches) of Gangam, 
red and yellow silks with “ Kutar ” pattern in ‘Atadene’ 
the inner edge. In principal end (23 inches) 
cross stripes of crimson figured silk with 
yellow silk and gold thread; terminating with 
‘one gold laced stripe 2 inches wide, and one 
2}-inch stripe of crimson figured silk and 
gold. At opposite end a 14-inch cross stripe 
‘of crimson silk and a doul le line of same 
colour nearer end. 3 


(3428,) 
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‘Measurement. ae | Place of 

sm eight Manufacture, 
Vol. | Sample] Description. |__| oe niece, Cost. or where 
Length. | Breadth. obtained. 





yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz, 
V. | 175| Deep crimson silk, Large check pattern| 8 0 | 1 7 Combaconum, 
formed by small white silk flashed spots in Madras. 
diagonal rows 1} inch apart. The borders 
Ct inches) are woven in coloured silks of a 
gold and silverlace pattern. In the principal 
end (29 inches) is a series of figured cross 
stripes in white, green, and yellow silk with 
two rows of white silk flashed spots of an 
arrow-headed shape. There are also. two 
stripes of gold on crimson within 4 inches of 
end. ‘The opposite end is plain deep crimson 
silk of inferior quality with a single 4-inch 
cross stripe of yellow. 
VI.| 205 | Yellow and green silk check small. Border | 8 29 1 12) 310 0 | Nagpore, 
(6} inches) of crimson silk, with yellow, Berar. 
green, and white figured stripes. In principal 
end (28 inches) the weft stripes of the check 
are discontinued, and narrow cross stripes of 
green introduced at intervals of 14 inches, 
except in extreme end which consists of a 
9-inch stripe of gold thread with flowered | 
edges of coloured silks. Opposite end marked 
for 5 inches by crimson cross stripes and 
hy modification of cheek pattern. 
VL} 212.| Green,striped with crimson, Border (3inches)| 916 | 1 6 | 2 0 |3 8 © | Belgaum, 
of crimson silk figured with white silk stripes. Bombay. 
Principal end (19 inches) plain crimson silk, 
with two 24-inch cross stripes of gold thread, 
and, nearer end, a ¢-inch gold stripe. To 
form this end, crimson is substituted for the 
green of the warp as well as for the weft. “ 
Opposite end (15 inches) marked by moditica- 
tion of main pattern. ? 
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XXII.—Smx. Gorpv Borvers; Goxp in Enp. 


No. 161, Vol. V., from Tanjore, Madras, is a gauze material, checked in yellow and 
crimson. A laced border (5% inches wide) cf gold thread and coloured silks, extends 
only seven feet down the picce, the rest of the saree being plain silk. 

At the principal end there is a broad stripe of gold thread, with four large flowered figures 
(pine shaped) in coloured silks in it, and there are six smaller but similar figures in an inner 
stripe. 

Length, 8 yards 32 inches ; width, 1 yard 7 inches; weight, 1 Ib. 8% oz. price 4/. 10s. 





KERCHIEFS. 


Il. KERCHIEFS FOR HEAD AND SHOULDERS. 


Although, as already described, the end of the saree is made to act as a covering for 
the head, we find in many instances that kerchiefs are specially used for this purpose. 

Fig. 28, Pl. V., affords an illustration of the manner in which these are occasionally worn, 
fastened like a turban with one end falling loose behind. Sometimes they are worn shawl 
fashion, falling over the shoulders as shown on the female No. 26, Pl. V. 


The details given in the table below indicate the character of some of the articles thus 
































employed. 
* Measurement, bh Place of 

Vol. | Sample, Description. Bee Sees ib Costs) Manntotare, 

Length, | Breadth. obtained. 
yas, ins. | yds. ins, | Ibs. oz. | € 8. d. 

x. | 361 | Cotton. Crimson ground, check } inch dark | 0 35 | 0 33 | 0 24/0 0 8 | Coonathoor, 
blue stripe J inch apart. Border on each Madras. 
side formed by modification of pattern. A 
piece comprises eight kerchiefs. 

x. | 362] Cotton. Bright greon and crimson Tartan- | 030 | 028 | 0 3}/0 0 7} Coonat” or, 
looking pattern. Fast colours. night Madras. 
woven in a piece, similarly to the last 
example. 

x. | 363 | Cotton. Check pattern, Main check stripe] 1 0 | 1 0 | 0 %$/0.0 7% 
dark brown, with supplemental check of 
red. Border on each side formed by modi- 
fication of pattern, Eight woven in a 
piece. The glaze obtained by rubbing the 
surface of the fabric with a ch :ak shell. 

aq 364 | Cotton. White and black check. Borders] 1 0 190 0 38/0 O 7 Ventas 
formed by mc‘ification of pattern. Eight > ae 
woven in a picce. Like last s.mple, glazed ria 
by means of a chank shell. 7 

x. | 365 | Cotton. Chock pattern in red, white, and] 1 0 | 1 0 | 0 ob) 0 0 7 
blue. Borders formed by modification of 
main pattern, Glazed by rubbing with a 
chank shell, as in two previous samples. 

x. 366 | Cotte:. Check pattern, white ground with | 1 0 10 0 34/0 1 14 
dark blue shaded stripes. Borders formed 
by modification of main pattern. Glazed 
by rubbing with a chank shell. 

Ist size. Large size 
— 
x. | 461 | Cotton. Plain with j}inch stripe of ved | 0 27 OART hs ica 0 1 6 | Cundapore, 
thread in border. jade in two sizes. 2d size. Canara, 
0 28 0 23 
ofeight | of eight 
XJI. | 462 | Cotton. ee bleached Calico) with a} 0 29 0 29 1 1 |0 4 6 | Masulipatum, 
qe border printed in red and Madras. 
k. 
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PIECE-GOODS. 


We have now to consider the varieties of piece-goods employed in the manufacture of’ 
made-up articles of dress. The needle is required for the conyersion into clothing of a 
large proportion of the fabrics now to be described; but it must be kept in mind that a 
proportion by no means insignificant is used for Loongees, Dhotees, and Sarees—that is for 
the scarf-like garments already described—by being simply cut to the proper lengths, in a 
few instances ornamental borders and ends being sewed on.* 


MADE-UP GARMENTS. 

The articles of attire which we have now to notice are those in which the material has 
been made to assume various shapes, more in accordance with our European notions of 
clothing. 

We shall in the first instance refer to made-up head-dresses. Commercially speaking, 
however, these are not important, the quantity of material required for their manufacture 
being but small. Although the loom-made turban already described forms an important piece 
of native dress, it does not constitute the only head-dress of the people. On the contrary, 
among a population comprising innumerable tribes and castes, it may naturally be expected 
that coverings for the head will be found of every variety of material, form, and ornamentation, 
—some elegant and some perhaps almost grotesque. 


1. Mapr-up Heap-presses. 


The skull-cap, made up from various materials, is a common form of head-dress, and 
is often worn temporarily as a substitute for the more elaborate turban. 

Many of the Brahmins in Bhagulpore and also in the South of India, wear a cap of 
dyed cotton cloth, which sits close to the head and descends with two flaps over, the ears ; 
an ugly looking affair, which however, is stated to be the original head-dress of the sacred 
order.t . 

Mahomedans sometimes wear the Taj, a small conical cap of muslin; and the Brahmins 
of Sind use the Arak-chin, an article of the smoking-cap style, made of white or coloured 
cotton, and also the Co/, a cap lined with cotton, with a knob on the top. In the de- 
coration of the skull-cap and smoking-cap forms of head-dress, the Sind Embroiderers produce 
very effective and tasteful designs, worked in gold, silver, or coloured floss silks, on cloth 
or velvet; while in Cashmere and Loodianah the shawl pattern and shawl material are often 
employed. The most gorgeous form of head-dress known in India is probably the bulky 
Topee, formed entirely of gold and silver cloth, and adorned with precious stones. These 
are made by the Embroiderers of Lucknow, Delhi, and Benares, and ave worn only by 
natives of the highest rank, forming a portion of the Dress ef Honour which is sometimes 
presented to persons of distinction by the princes of native courts. 





* Sewing and embroidering in India is chiefly practised by men, and these in the Northern provinces are mestly 

_ Mahomedans, the larger demand on the part of the people of that persuasion for this class of articles having- 

naturally led to their greater expertness as workmen, In the Central and Southern provinces, however, they 

nearly exclusively Hindus. a 
{ Buchanan in Martin’s “ Eastern India.” Vol. II. p. 93. 
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Among the examples of piece goods in this work are classed certain specimens of chintzes, 
with a peculiar dotted pattern. hese are used in making up the mitre-shaped hat of 
the Parsee, a form of turban frequently recognisable in the busy quarters of London. 
This peculiar head-dress is made of pasteboard, or other similar stiff and light material, upon 
which the chintz is stretched and fastened. 

The Sindee Topee is a cylinder, like an inverted hat, with the brim at the top, and is 
produced in a variety of colours. 

The Moplas of Malabar wear a stiff cap made of twisted silk thread, or of pasteboard, 
and around this a Rumal (or shawl kerchief) is sometimes wound. 

Fur caps are also occasionally worn in cold weather, in lieu of the turban or other 
lighter head-dress—Mahomedan gentlemen using embroidered otter skin (Sumber-topi), and 
Persians the soft black lambskin of Bokhara. 

Wool and felt are used in the North and North West. The “Guddees, in the 
Transutlej Division, wear a peculiar conical cap of wool, with long flaps to protect the ears, 
the front being often decorated with dried flowers, gay feathers, or red seeds threaded like 
strings of beads. At Simla, the Kunyts. wear felt hats and caps, which are sometimes 
rendered more attractive by the addition of coloured cloth.* 

As we have already stated, as a rule, there is no special or made-up head-dress in use 
among the women of Hindustan,—the end of tlie Saree or a kerchief being ordinarily 
employed as a covering for the head. To this, however, there are exceptions, the embroidered 
skull-cap being occasionally used ; whilst-in some less civilised parts of the country, as in 
Kooloo for instance, we find the ladies wearing a small quilted cap of gay chintz, which is 
adorned with broad chains of berries, beads, and coarse turquoises, and amulets of enamel 
or china work. This elaborate combination, like the European bonnet of the present day, helps 
to keep in its place the back hair which the owner intertwines with a roll of wool. 


2. Mave-urp Bony CLoraine. 

Of articles coming under this head a good general notion will be acquired by examining 
the illustrations contained in this work. ke 

In Plates I., IL, III., IV. the made-up articles shown are (with one exception, No. 24, 
Pl. 1V.), almost entirely of cotton. 

In Plate VII. (facing p. 140) coarser woollen fabrics and skins are the materials cm- 
ployed ; whilst in Pl. VIII. (facing p. 118) we find garments made of the finer woollen cloths, 
and of Kincobt or gold brocade. To the Cashmere shawls which are worn with these 
brocades, special reference will elsewhere be made. ‘ 

The standing figure to the left of the centre group No. 4, Pl. I. (facing p. 14), 
and that to the right, No. 18, Pl. III. (facing p. 22), afford examples of the short Hindu 
jacket with long, loose sleeves—the material of both is ordinary calico, the second being 
quilted for use during the cold season. ss 

It will be observed that in the instance in which the front of the jacket is in view 
the fastening is on the right side. The Hindu fastens his jacket on the right side, while 
the Mahomedan fastens his on the left, and the two nationalities may almost invariably 





* The chief of the Kirghiz tribes at Semipalatinsk, is said to wear a brown conical hat, turned up at the sides, 
the description indicating a form somewhat like that of the felt wide-awake in uso in this county. ‘ 
} As previously stated on the authority of Buchanan (Martin's “Eastern India,” Vol. IL, p. 699), the needle 
seems to have been, before the Mahomedan invasion of India, “totally unknown to the Hindus.” 7 
$ Kinkhaub is the more correct spelling, but Kincob is the term now commonly used. 
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be thus known the one from the other, even when the dress, as often happens, is of the 
same shape and material.* ; 

Fig. 21, Pl. IIL, shows the ordinary long ‘calico coat now worn by the great majority of 
well-to-do Hindus. In form this differs but little: from the long but somewhat more ample 
garment which Mahomedans wear. 

The standing figure to the left of the group in the centre of Pl. IL, and the figures 
No. 20, Pl. III., and 24, 25, Pl. IV. (facing p. 32), afford additional examples of this article 
of dress. In the note below will be found the names and descriptions of other garments 
of the same class either used as upper or as under clothing.f 





© That in these days, however, there are exceptions to this rule evidence is afforded by the standing figure in the 
group of Mahomedans—so called in the description which accompanied the original photograph—engaged in the 
fayourite game of chess, in the centre of Pl. IL, in which the coat is tied on the right instead of on the left side. 

} Koorta, This is a loose shirt or under gown worn both by Hindus and Mahomedans. A kind of muslin, 
called Kumees (from the Arabic word Gumees, a shirt), manufactured at Dacea, is used for making the finer 
qualities of this garment. (“Cotton Manufactures of Dacea.”) 

Angarkha, Ungurkha, Angrakha, §e. 'Theso names, undoubtedly identical, have been assigned to garments 
of different characters. Thus one writer states the Angarkha to be a sort of shirt worn under the Jama and 
tied in two places on each side of the body ; and a close observer of details—Buchanan—says that the Angrakha 
is a short calico vest with sleeves resembling the Angga which descends only to the haunches; he states also 
that the garment, instead of being fastened on both sides, is tied on one side only, viz, on the right by the 
Hindu, and on the left by the Mahomedan. 

‘Another writer informs us that the Ungurkha is a long-skirted gown with long sleeves and closed or covered 
breasts. 

‘Minak and Angga. The Minah is made of muslin, has’ sleeves, and is tied across the breast. It descends to 
helow the calf of the leg, and is worn by male Muhomedans in hot weather. The Angga is not so long, 
teaching only to the haunches, and is worn in place of the Minah. 

Mirzaee. An under jucket with long loose sleeves and open cuffs, worn under the Kuba by respectable 
Mahomedans and by upper servants in European employ. 

Kufeha. An open jacket, differing from the Mirzaee in having tight sleeves. 

Kuba, A long close sort of gown worn by Mahomeians and Hindus. It differs from the Ungurkha in being 
open-breasted, and is worn over the Mirzace or Koorta. Z 

Kuba. Probably same as the Kuba. Described as having very wide ‘sleeves and reuching to tho knees. 
Worn by Mahomedans in place of the Jama. 

Jama ov Jamo. These names would appear to be given to the outer or dress gown in general wear, in the 
same manner -as the term Ungurkha is applied to the under-gown or shirt in its different forms. Buchanan 
calls the Jamah an outer coat of same fashion and material as the Dinah, but descending to the feet, and 
states that it forms part of the Mahomedan costume in hot weather. Another writer describes it as having a 
double-breasted body with loose skirts gathered in close plaits at the waist, and says that it is worn by the 
higher classes at native courts. In this form it was the aneient court dress of Delhi, where the original Persian 
(Moghul) pattern was never altered. 

Jaguli. Mr, Batten, in his report on Kumaon and Gurwhul, deseribes this as a Jama reaching to the knees. 

Chupkan. A long-skivted gown resembling the Ungurkha and the usual dress of respectable male domestics, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan. 

Duglee, Duglo. Coats worn by Hindu, Parsee, and Mahomedan males of Western India. The Duglo is of cloth. 

Ulba-Joobba, The Avabian and Persian cloak worn oyer all other garments. Open in front, and much 
resembling the English boat-cloak. . 

Tubada, A wide great coat worn by male Hindus, 

Jora. The Mahomedan dress suit,—comprising, 

1. The Dustar or Turban. 
2. The Nimah. 
e 8. The Jamah. 
: 4, The Kummerbund. 
5. The Ear. 
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After the jacket or long coat, the article next in importance is the Parsama or Trowser. 
It is worn by both sexes, and although its use is as yet greatly confined to the Mahomedan 
part of the population, the younger members of the Hindu community in the larger 
towns are beginning to adopt it. In most parts of the country the Dhotee is invariably 
worn under it, As a riding dress the Hindus wear trowsers, but always with the Dhotee 
underneath. 

Some Rajput women are said to wear long drawers like the Mahomedans; their use 
amongst Hindu ladies however, is extremely limited. 

The Paejama* is variously made, sometimes wide and free and sometimes tight at the 
leg and ankle. 

The male figures 24 and 25, Pl. 1V., and the standing figure to left of the centre group 
30 in Pl. V. (facing p. 40) illustrate the first; whilst the figure to the right in same group, 
and the stalwart devotee, No. 17, Pl. IIL, show the latter form ; the last-named figure also 
shows a mode of fastening by means of a string tied round the waist. . 

Although amongst the female part of the community the use of the trowser is almost 
entirely confined to those of the .Joslem persuasion, we find that the petticoat or skirt, 
though also of Mahomedan origin, is frequently worn by Hindu women along with the 
Saree. i : 

Fig. 26, Pl. V. illustrates what may be termed the simplest form of petticoat. As 
a rule, it is a garment which is kept within more moderate dimensions than in European 
countries, ‘but there are instances in which it consumes as many as 60 yards§ of material 
in the making. It is allowed however to hang in thick dense folds, without any attempt 
at expansion by mechanical means. T he skirt or petticoat shown on the prim-looking dancing 
girl, No. 31, Pl. V., is of this class. || 





* Although this term (Pagiama), literally log-clothes, hus come to be of pretty general application, strictly 
speaking it applies only 10 the loose variety. In the north and enst of India the Pacjama is for the most purt loose. 
Tn the central and southern provinees the Pacjama is gencrally tight. By the Mahomedans of Arcot and Southern 
India generally, a peculiar form of Pagjama is used which bulges out at the sides like the European “ peg-top” trowsers. 
Izar is in some districts the distinctive name of the kind used by men, and Turwar that used to indicate the 
tight-fitting female trowser, of which the standing figure to right of group 30, in the centre of Pl. V. (facing p. 40) 
affords an illustration. Shalwar and Gurgi are two names likewise in use; the former referring to long and 
the latter to short trowsers or drawers tight at the knee and full above. 

} Tho strings used for this purpose are frequently of a very ornamental character, made of silk net-work like 


our military sashes, with gold tassels, &e. 
+ Buchanan states (Op. Cit, Vol. IL, p. 417) that widows of pure birth aro not allowed to use the petticoat, 


put that those of low caste may. 
§ In the India Museum there are two dress-skirts, the one of red and the other of white muslin, which measure 


respectively 103 and 180 feet in circumference. 

|| Lahangga, Luhkinga, Ghagra, and Peshgeer are terms used to designate the skirt or petticoat. 

Peshwaz is the name of a Mahomedan dress reaching to the ankle, and is usually of coloured muslin. The upper 
portion to the waist is similar to the full dress Jama, the lower portion being as much frilled as the waistband will 
carry. ‘The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with bands and flounces of gold lace, and silver and gold tissue ; the 
upper portion being also richly ornamented. This dress is worn by Mahomedan brides, and by Mahomedan ladies 
on occasions of household festivals ; and it forms the invariable costume of Muhomedan dancing women, or of Hindas 


‘who dance in the Mahomedan style. 
Peswaj, however, is given by Buchanan as the name of a gown with sleeves, which reaches to the heels—woyn 


by Mahomedan ladies. Fe 
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A kind of bodice or close-fitting jacket, of yarying dimensions, is now almost universally 
used by Hindu women. There are, however, one or two districts in which, as before 
stated, no special needle-made covering for the ‘bosom is worn by respectable Hindu 
women. 

The most common form of the bodice worn by Hindu and Mahomedan women, con- 
sists of a closely-fitting jacket with short sleeves*, either merely covering the breast or 
having a back attached to it as well. In the first case the bodice ties behind and the front 
does not open. In the second, with a back, the ends of the bodice tie in front under the 
breasts. Another variety of the jacket termed Koortee reaches nearly to the waist and some- 
times Jower, and has very short sleeves. It is worn by Mahomédan women and is frequently 
used over the former. 

Fig. 33, Pl. V., gives a fair idea of the Cholee or first variety of bodice, but the sleeves, as 
there shown, are shorter than is usual among Hindus. 

Of the Koorlee or Mahomedan jacket, with its characteristic short sleeve, no illustration 
is given. 

The figures 34, Pl. V., and those in 35, Pl. VI. (facing p. 50), show the Cholee sleeve 
as most commonly worn by Hindu ladies. As a general rule the sleeve of: the Mahomedan 
cholee reaches less than half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, whereas the Hindu sleeve 
usually extends just below the elbow. 


Onur general remarks on the costumes of the people of India may now be considered to be 
nearly completed—a few observations regarding the application of made-up woollen materials 
only remaining to be made. 

Accordingly, we shall now proceed to describe the cotton, silk, and other piece goods 
employed in the manufacture of the class of garments to which reference has just been 
made, and in dealing with this part of our subject we shall commence with the finer before 
proceeding to the coarser materials, though many of the last are, commercially, of most 
importance. 





* Called Kachuree in some dialects of Western India; the term Cholee, although strictly applicable to that 
which has a back, is the one commonly used. 

Kupissa or Kupassa is the name given to the bodice in Mysore, &e. 

Buchanan describes the Anggiya as a bodice with very short sleeves, which reaches to the waist, is made 
of muslin, and is worn under the Peswaj, The Koortee, by the same authority, is also referred to as having been 
introduced into Behar from the west. 

‘The Ungia, a3 worn with the petticoat, is closed in front and ties behind. ‘The Cholee, worn with the Saree, on the 
contrary, is tied in front and closed behind. 5 

Captain Meadows Taylor, to whom we are indebted for some valuable notes under this head of our subject, endorses 
Buchanan’s statement, that before the Mahomedan conquests, the bodice, and other needle-made articles were unknown 
in India. 
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DACCA MUSLINS. 


‘As under this head we shall have occasion to notice the famed and still valued productions 
of the Dacca loom, we shall here take the opportunity of making some general remarks 
regarding their fineness. 

It has long been a subject of interest and doubt whether the finest Dacca muslins have 
ever been equalled or surpassed by the machine-made muslins of Europe. 

An answer has been given to the question by the British manufacturer, who alleges that 
the hand-spinner of Dacca has produced nothing so fine as some of the examples produced 
by his machinery. Tt was asserted, and it has been generally accepted as true, that in the 
Exhibitions of 1451 and 1862 there were muslins of European make which were finer than 
anything shown there from India. 

‘Whatever be the state of the case, however, as regards the contest between Dacca and 
European muslins, quoad actual fineness, this at least seems clear—and it is admitted, we 
believe, by all—that as regards apparent fineness India bears the palm. It is said that 
this is explained by a greater compression of the thread, depending on the peculiar mode 
of spinning, and by a consequent lessening of its diameter. 

We do not think that this fact should be lost sight of. Apparent fineness, of course, is 
not actual fineness; but actual fineness loses much of its value by seeming coarse. Whether 
the muslins which disputed with Dacca for the prize were or were not really the finer, it was 
admitted by our best judges in such matters that they seemed not to be so. 

In dealing with a vexed question of this kind the first thing to be done is to examine the 
way in which the relative fineness of the different muslins is practically determined and stated. 
We cannot show this better than by quoting from a letter which we received from Mr. H. 
Houldsworth, in February 1864 :— 

“Tt may be useful to repeat here the formula for ascertaining the fineness of yarn 
when woven. In England it is designated by the number of hanks in one pound weight of 
7,000 grs. A hank is $40 yards, or 30,240 inches. The first step is to count the number of 
threads of warp and weft in one square inch. This is usually done by the weaver’s magni- 
fying glass, which, through an opening of 4 inch, brings the threads in that space distinctly 
into view. Thus the specimen A B (muslin from Arnee, Madras) counts 40 threads each 
way in } inch, or 80 threads in 1 inch of warp, and 80 of weft, showing that each square 
inch contains 160 inches of yarn. 

Thus the sq. ins. nen x 160 _ the hanks in the piece; 
and, as the wt. of the piece in grains : the hanks ; : 7,000 : No. of the yarn. 
Then for AB (the length of which is 15 yds. 18 inches, the width 1 vd. 16 inches, 


Sq.ins. piece. Thds.p. inch, inch, 
and the weight 6891 grs.), 29016 x 160 x 7000_ wy 5g.» 
30240 x 6891 grs. i : 

Nothing can be more clear or simple than the process here described, but it is, at the 
same time, very evidently one into which error may easily creep. For instance, if we take 
two specimens of the same muslin—halying a piece, for example—and if we starch and 
dress the one half, and leave the other unstarched, by following the manufacturer's method!” 





of determining fineness, we shall arrive at the startling conclusion that it is two things’ 
(@s28) L 
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once—that the yarn of which it is all made is of two distinct qualities. It will be seen 
that the whole process depends on the determination of the length of yarn in a given weight 
of cloth; but it is clear that this length will be the same before starching as after, while 
the weight, on the other hand, will be very different ; and this will, of course, affect the 
estimate of the fineness, and it may do so to a very serious extent. 

Jn the case of the Arnee muslin, which formed the subject of the above calculation, we 
found the loss in weight, after careful ‘washing, to be 23 per cent., and it would in con- 
sequence have the No. of its yarn raised from 156 before washing to 203 after washing. 

In ascertaining the comparative fineness, therefore, of different woven yarns, this process 
cannot be safely employed, unless the sizing or starching has been carefully removed from 
all the specimens examined and compared. 

So also it will almost certainly lead to erroneous conclusions if in one muslin the fineness 
is estimated before, and in another after the yarn is woven. In the first case we find how 
many hanks or lengths of 840 yards there are in 7,000 grains of yarn, and in the other how 
many like lengths there are in 7,000 grains of the fabric. But this last will not, or may not, 
represent 7,000 grains of yarn, but that weight of a mixture of yarn and size. 

Now it so happens that in assigning those numbers to European muslins which represent 
their fineness, they haye been computed from the yarns before weaving, but the numbers 
for the Dacca muslins, on the other hand, have always been computed from the fabrics. 
These last are not nearly so heavily starched as fine European muslins generally are, but 
still a certain proportion of their weight does consist of size. And this fact has only to be 
stated to show that the two sets of estimates, when used for purposes of comparison, cannot 
tell the truth of the matter. If the numbers assigned to Dacca muslins be computed from 
the examination of the finished fabric, so ought also those for the European—and even then 
we must take the further and absolutely necessary precaution of having both sets of specimens 
carefully washed. 

Feeling that this dispute as to superiority was really an unsettled thing, we resolved to 
try to throw some light on it by another mode of inquiry. It was thought this might be 
done by a series of determinations of the diameter of the thread, the number of filaments 
in it, and the diameter of the filaments themselves. Such measurements could only be 
ascertained by the aid of the microscope in the hands of persons accustomed to its use, and 
such assistance was accordingly sought. 

Four muslins were selected—two of European and two of Dacca make. Of the European, 
one was the best exhibited in 1851,* and the other the best exhibited in 1862.¢ Of 
those from Dacca, one was the best exhibited in 1862, and the other a still finer one from 
the India Museum.{ 

Each specimen was divided into several portions—and these were given to two skilled 
observers, who were not told that among the samples sent for examination there were any 
duplicates. This course was adopted in order to have a thorough test of accuracy in a 
large comparison of results. Ten sets of measurements for cach portion of each specimen 
were made. .In only oné case was the discrepancy such as to lead us to conclude that the 





* Numbered in the Catalogue of the Exhibition as 540%, Of the accuracy of this No., however, there is good 
reason for doubt. Y 

¢ Numbered in Catalogue of the Exhibition, 440% Muslin, manufactured by M. Thivel Michon, of Tayare, _ 
from yarn made by H. Houldsworth and Co., of Manchester. i 

$ As calculated from the piece these gave 380 and 406 as the Nos. of their yarn. 
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observer had made a mistake, probably by an accidental change of sample at one stage of 
the measurements. The general results bear intrinsic evidence of substantial accuracy—a 
conclusion which we think a careful examination of the following table will bear out 








Diameter of Threads. Number of Filaments| Diameter of Filaments in 

















| (Parts of an inch.) in Thread. ‘Thread in parts of an inch. 
Description, &c. Z 
| Mini. | Maxi- 
ee eel Mean. | num, | mum. Mean. | Minimum.|Maximum.] Mean, 
French muslin, manufactured by M. | 1st sample} -0020 | 0040 | -o0g000%] 5 | 19 8-5*| «00036 | -00100 | -00068* 
hike! Michon, of Lavare,from thread | 9nd ditto | -o015 | +003 | +002200} 8 | 21 | 19:7 00050 | +00075 | :000618 
of 40's, spun by ‘Thomas Houlds- | rd ditto | -00125 | +003 | 002025 | 7 | 18 11:7 | 00050 | -00087 | *000637 
FAD & Co. Shown at the Inter- | 4th ditto { +0015 | -003 | -002950} 10 | 20 | 15:5 +0037 | +00087 | -000625 
national Exhibition of 1862. 5th ditto 0015 003 002225 | 9 | 26 | 15°8 | *00050 00087 | *000687 
mean -| — — |eoazao| — | — |13'8)  — — }o0ossa7 
English Muslin, stated to be of 540’s | 1st sample) -0018 | -0032 | -Onsi™ 7 | 14 | 10-5#! 00030 | -00084 | -00057* 
rien, Exhibited in International | 2nd ditto | -00175 | -003 | -00215 9 | 23 | 16°7 | -00050 | 00075 | -000575 
Lehibition of 1851. ard ditto | -00125 | 00325 | 00215 | 7 | 22 | 13-6} +00037 | 00075 | -000500 
| 
Mean - - — |-oozse7) — | — |349)  — — |:600539 
‘Dacea muslin, Mulmul Khas from | Ist sample | 0014 -oo32 | -oo23* | 5 12 8°5*} *00030 +0102 | -00066* 
India Museum. 2nd ditto | 7001 +0025 | -o01625 | 5 | 14 | 9-2 | -00062 | -C0125 | -00080 
Length, 4 yards.{ Width, 1 yard. 3rd ditto *00075 | +002 00135 4 18 | 8-9 | :00062 00112 | -00082 
Warp threads per square inch, 100. | | 
“Weft threads in square inch, 92. Mean -| — — |-ooasze| — | — | 9-0 — — |-000803 
Weight of piece, 566°8 grs. 
Computed No. of yarn in piece, 406’s. | 
‘Dacea muslin, Mulmd Khas. Ex-| 1st sample} 0015 | +0035 0025" 4 10 | 7* | 700038 00098 | *00068* 
nco4 ad in Indian section of the In- | 2nd ditto | -00125 | -00375 | -o02175 | 5 | 15 | 9 | | “HMse +0075 | -000681 
hibited al Exhibition of 1862. | Srd ditto | -00195 | 00225 | -oo1s25 | 4 | 12 | 8:1 | "9006S +0087 | *00095 
Length, 10 yds.12ins. Width, Lyard. | 4th ditto | 001 +0025 | -0017 5 | 16 | 8-9 | 00062 | -00100 | -000725 
‘Warp threads in square inch, 104. | 5th ditto. | .001 +0025 | -001825| 4 | 17 | 8-8 | -000375 | -00100 | -000725 
Weft threads in square inch, 100. ] 
‘Weight of piece, 1565 grains. Mean -| — | — |‘soras6) — | — | 86 = — |-e0o7319 























Computed No. of yarn in piece, 380's. i | 1 
“ i u i 





> ‘Those marked thus are the means of the highest and lowest of all the measurements made, ‘The means without the asterisk are caleu- 
Jated from the sum of ten separate measurements. ‘The general means are calculated by using the means marked by the asterisks 9s one 
Tated from inthe others being multiplied by ten, and so giving the sum ofall the observations from which (hey are drawn, 

ff To ascertain this, the sie was in each case Temoved before the separation into filaments was attempted, 

1 ‘ride applies to the portion used for experiment; the original length of the pleve was 10 yards. 





These measurements, so far as they go, lead to the following conclusions :— 
1. That the diameter of the Dacca yarn is less than that of the finest European. The 
two finest specimens of the last ever known to have been exhibited, gave *00222 
and ‘002167 of an inch, while the two specimens from India gaye *001526 and 
-001896 respectively. At first sight this does not appear a great difference, but 
it is in reality a very appreciable one, and so far as it goes it is distinctly in favour 

of the Indian fabrics. 

2, That the number of filaments in each thread is considerably smaller in the Ducea than 
in the European yarns. The two latter gave 13°8 and 14°9, and the two former 
g:0 and 86. We were scarcely prepared to find this point of difference so 
decidedly marked, but no result of the investigation may be more safely accepted 
as correct. 

3. That the diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres, of which the cotton of the 
Dacea yarn consists, is larger than that of the European. ‘The two last. gave 
-0006427 inch and *000539 inch ; and the two former ‘000803 inch and .000719 
inch. Here again the difference is quite decided, and is only in accordance with the 
results of other investigations into the comparative size of the filaments of Indian 


American cotton. 
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4. That it appears from the investigation that the superior fineness of Dacca yarn 
depends chiefly on the fact that it contains a smaller number of filaments. The 
mode of ‘spinning—as we shall afterwards find—makes it more compressed, but it 
is not probable that this greatly affects the result. Even after taking into account 
the greater thickness of the filaments of the cotton used in Dacca, it is clear, however, 
that their number, which is so much smaller, must give a finer thread. In other words 
the eight to nine (89 & 9'0) filaments of a diameter of :000803 and -000719 as in 
the best of the two Dacca muslins, must give a thread smaller in size or finer, 
than the 14 or 15 (13°8 and 14:9) filaments of a diameter of 0006427 and ‘000539 


as in the best of the two inuslins from Europe. 


The measurements of the diameter of the thread were taken from specimens of muslin 
which were sized, that is in the condition in which they are offered for sale as finished 
goods, But as it was possible that the sizing might influence these, it was carefully removed 
from all of them and the measurements repeated. 

The results of this part of the investigation are given in the following table :— 











Diameter of threads. (Parts of an inch.) 
Description, : é 
Minimum. Maximum. Mean.* 
Istsample | -001 -00325 001875 
French muslin (International Exhibition of 1862). - { 2nd ditto -00125 +00325 . -001925 
‘Mean = emt 0019 
Ist sample -001 -00275 +00180 
English muslin (International Exhibition of 1851). - { 2nd ditto -00125 +0025 -00180 
‘Mean = _ 0018 
Istsample. | +00075 +002 +00130 
Dacea muslin (India Museum). - - = 3 { 2nd ditto -001 +0025 +001375 
Mean _- — 0013375 
Istsample |  -O01 +00225 +00155 
Dacca muslin (International Exhibition of 1862). { 2nd ditto +091 +0225 -001575 
‘Mean _ - 0015625 

















* Calculated from ten separate measurements. 


This table shows that it was proper to extend and complete the investigation, and that 
sizing does really affect the diameter of the thread; but it also shows that the Indian maker 
is still able to claim the palm—his yarn being finer than anything yet known to have been 
produced in Europe.* 





* In the International Exhibition of 1862, a few yards of muslin, stated to be of No. 700* yarn, spun by 
‘Thomas Houldsworth & Co., of Manchester, were shown. Regarding this specimen, Mr. Houldsworth himself 
vemarkéd that it was too imperfect for any purpose, except to fix the limits of fineness at which cotton yarn can 
be woven at all. Regarding the specimens of muslin of 440* yarn, exhibited on the same occasion, and a 
portion from which formed one of the subjects of the investigation here detailed, Mr. Houldsworth states that he 
considers these a great advance on any muslin exhibited in 1851, chiefly, he adds, “ Owing to the introduction 
“ since then of Neilman’s combing machine for cotton, by which the quality of fine yarn has been vastly improved, 

“ and made nearly as perfect as the ‘bre will admit.” (Catalogue of the Indian Department of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, p, 206.) Mr. Houldsworth’s further remarks, on this subject, have such an immediate 
bearing on what has piteeeded, that we repeat them here. Referring to the muslin (440°) before named, ‘he. 
continues, “A comparison, however, of this muslin with the Dacca picce, as tested by the eye and feel, would ead | 
« to the opinion that the Indian pice was the finer. This arises from the difference in the finishing or get 
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The condition of the fibre with reference to the amount of twisting which it receives in 
the process of spinning, constitutes another clement of advantage in favour of the Dacca 
muslins. The subjoined Table* shows the difference between the two in this respect :— 








j Number of twists in thread per inch. 














Description. Ie = ae 
| Minimum, | Maximum, Mean,* 
oe ee = 
‘ | Istsample | 92 172 73-2 
Fronch muslin (International Exhibition, 1862),  - ¢| 2nd ditto 46 166 64-4 
| Mean | = — es 
‘ ’ | Istsample | 26 M4 55-6 
English muslin (International Exhibition, 1851). - 4| 2nd ditto | 28 146 57-6 
‘Mean os - 566 
| Ist sample a 260 121-8 
Dacca muslin (India Museum), = - = 4} 2nd ditto 46 190 98-4 
Mean | = ‘ar 220% 
{| lstsample | 48 196 82-8 
Dacea muslin (International Exhibition, 1862). = 4) 2nd ditto 38 1 78.6 
U Mean ome) — 607 

| 











* Calculated from the sum of ten separate determinations. 


In the case of the two first—the European—we find that the number of twists or turns 
which each inch of the yarn has received in the process of spinning amounts on the average 
to only 68°8 and 56°6 as compared with 11071 and 807 in the Indian. This is a most 
important difference, and one which in all probability affords the key to the very superior 
durability of the hand-made over the machine-made fabric—it being well known that for wear 
these very fine machine-made muslins of Europe are practically useless, whereas the very 
finest of the hand-made ones from India are proverbially lasting, and bear frequent washing, 
which the finest English or European muslins do not.f 





“ up of the two muslins—the French pieces being got up hard and wiry by means of starch, which coats the threads 
«+ and snakes them appear coarser than they are ; while the Dacca muslin is soft, and appears perfectly free from all 
« starch or other dressing. It may also be that the India threads, spun by hand, are more condensed in their 
« gubstanes by the compression of the fingers in the act of spinning than the machine-spun 440* of the Manchester 
Keavarn? 
. ‘These calculations were made by Mr. W. 1. Sutfolk, to whose care and skill I am indebted for the results in 
the last ‘Table, as well as for the majority of those in the one preceding it, ‘The determination of the 
number of twists per inch was effected without taking the fabrie to pieces, in order to avoid the chance of 
g. ‘The muslin was placed in a compressorium, gently drawn straighi, and then fixed. The twists 
determined by means of a carefully cut aperture, the figures being, of 
Power used a 3-yds. binocular = x 60 diameters. 
re of the Sea-island cotton, of which these European muslins 
aro made, would neutralize the advantage arising trom the superior twisting of the shorter Indian staple; the 
difference in favour of the Indian spinning is, however, too great for this to hold good. ‘ ‘The shorter staple of the 
Indian cotton may, however, 'to some extent, account for machine-made fabrics of it being’ less durable than those 
composed of the longer staple cottons,—although the differenee in the length between India cotton and that of the 
« Middling Orleans,” which before the American civil war constituted the bulk of the cotton used in this country, 
only amounts on the average to qth of an inch, Another fact must be kept in minil—the filaments of the Indian 
cotton being thicker than that of the American (Sea Island) are perhaps indicidually stronger s and, therefor, 
although called upon to attribute the greater durability of the Dacca beige: to their better spinning, it ix possible~ 
that the thickness of the ultimate fibre may have something to do with the matter. 


untwist 
were counted in a length of half-an-inch, 
course, doubled to give the twists per inch, 

f It might be thought that the greater length of the fib: 
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However viewed, therefore, our manufucturers have something still to do. With all our 
machinery and wondrous appliances, we have hitherto been unable to produce a fubrie which 
Sor fineness or utility can equal the “woven air” of Dacca—the product of arrangements 
which appear rude and primitive, but which in reality are admirably adapted for their 
purpose. 

These arrangements appear to us of such interest that we shall introduce here a short 
account of the processes of the Dacca manufactures, and for this purpose shall fully avail 
ourselves of the information contained in an admirable work on the Cotton Manufactures 
of Dacca,* which we are able to say was written by James Taylor, Esq. This gentleman 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851 a series of specimens of the Dacca fabrics, with valuable 
drawings, and other objects, illustrative of the process of manufacture. Soon after the 
Exhibition, Mr. Taylor wrote the book referred to as the one from which the following 
extracts are taken. Those who desire a knowledge of the subject more full and minute 
than the quotations afford, should consult the work itself. In order to make the descrip- 
tion as clear as possible, we have had prepared from the drawings in the India Museum, 
a lithographic representation—opposite—of the chief processes on a larger scale than those 
which Mr. Taylor used in illustration of his excellent work. 

The passages which we have selected and which we here reproduce, are those which 
describe the processes of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dressing. 


SPINNING. 


‘The cotton in the state of Aapas (i. e. seeds and wool unseparated) is cleaned and prepared 
by the women who spin the yarn. Fragments of the leaves, stalks, and capsules of the plant 
are carefully picked out with the fingers, and the wool adhering to the secds is then carded with 
the jaw-bone of the boalee fish (Siluris boalis), the teeth of which, being small, recurved, and 
closely set, act as a fine comb in removing tie loose and coarser fibres of the cotton, and all 
extraneous matter, such as miuute particles of earthy and vegetable matter, from it. The Hindoo 
spinner, with that unwearied patience that characterizes her race, sits down to the laborious task 
of cleaning with this instrument each separate seed of cotton. Having accomplished this, she 
proceeds to detach the fibres from the seeds, This is done by placing a small quantity of the 
combed cotton upon a smooth flat board, made of the wood of the Chalta tree (Dillenia speciosa), 
and then rolling an iron pin backwards and forwards upon it with the hands, in such a manner as 
to separate the fibres without crushing the seeds. The cotton is next teased with a small hand- 
bow, formed of a piece of bamboo with two elastic slips cf the same material inserted into it, and 
strung with a cord made of catgut, muga silk, or of plantain or rattan fibres, twisted together. 
The bamboo slips are moveable within the centre piece, and in proportion to the extent they are 
drawn out, or pushed back, the tension of the cord is increased or diminished. The cotton 
having been reduced by the operation of bowing to a state of light downy fleece, is spread out 
and lapped round a thick wooden roller ; and, on the removal of the latter instrument, it is pressed 
between two flat boards. It is next rolled round a piece of lacquered reed of the size of a quill ; 
and, lastly, is enveloped in the smooth and soft skin of the cuchia fish, which serves as a cover 
w preserve it from dust and from being soiled, whilst it is held in the hand, during the process 
of spinning.” 

“The finest thread is spun by women generally under thirty years of age. The spinning ap- 
paratus, which is usually contained in a small flat work-baskct, not unlike the calathus of the 

* A Descriptive and Historica. Account of the Cotton Manufactures of Dacca in Bengal, by a former Resideit 
Dacea. Publisher, John Mortimer, 1851. ey 
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ancients, comprises the cylindrical roll of cotton (pani), a delicate iron spindle,* a picce of shell 
embedded in clay, and a little bollow stone containing chalk-powder, to which the spinner occa- 
sionally applies her fingers. The spindle (tukd’d) is not much thicker than a stout needle. It 
is from ten to fourteen inches in length; and attached to it, near its lower point, is a small ball of 
unbaked clay, to give it sufficient weight in turning. The spinner (fig. 1, pl. A.) holds it in an 
inclined position, with its point resting in the hollow of the piece of ehell, and turns it between 
the thumb and forefinger of one hand, while she, at the same tire, draws out the single filaments 
from the roll of cotton held in the other hand, and twists them into yarn upon the spindle. 
When a certain quantity of the yarn has been spun and collected on this instrament it is wound 
from it upon a reed. Dryness of the air prevents the filaments of cotton from being sufficiently 
attenuated or elongated, and is, therefore, unfavourable to the spinning of fine yarn. A certain 
degree of moisture, combined with a temperature of about 82 degrees, is the condition of the atmos- 
phere best suited to the carrying on of this operation. The’ Dacca spinners generally work from 
soon after early dawn to nine or 10 o'clock, a.m., and from three or four-in the afternoon till half 
an hour before sunset. ‘The finest yarn is spun early in the morning before the rising sum dissi- 
pates the dew on the grass; or, when this is wanting and the air is unusually dry, it is not unfre- 
quently made over a shallow vessel of water, the evaporation from which imparts the necessary 
degree of moisture to the filaments of cotton, and enables the spinner to form them into thread. 

“The native weavers commonly judge of the fineness of yarn by sight alone. They have no 
rule or standard for the length of the reels, orinstrument by which they can form an estimate of 
any given weight of thread. The only mode, therefore, of ascertaining the quality of the fine 
yarn is to weigh the skeins and then measure them on sticks placed in the ground, as in warping 
—an operation which requires delicate manipulation, and which few except the spinners or 
weavers themselves can do. Yarn is measured by the hath (cubit), the length of whichis stated 
by the Commercial Resident to be 19% inches; and is weighed by the ruttee, which is equal to 
about two grains troy. The standard quality of the yarn used in the manufacture of the 
muslins formerly sent to the Court of Delhi is said to have been 150 Adths in length to one ruttee 
in weight ; but was commonly used varied from 140 to 160 hdths in length to the above weight 
—the yarn of 140 haths being employed for the warp, and that of 160 for the weft, of these 
fabrics. The finest yarn used in tie Dacca looms, in the year 1800, did not exceed 140 cubits 
in length to one rutfee in weight. Some, however, is mentioned as having been spun at 
Sunargong at this time, of the quality of 175 cubits to one ruétee. Yarn much finer than this is 
made at Dacca in the present day. A skein, which a native weaver measured in my presence in 
1846, and which was afterwards carefully weighed, proved to be in the proportion of upwards of 
250 miles to the pound of cotton. The short fibres of the Dacca cotton, of which the fine thread 
is made, are not well adapted to spinning by machinery; while, on the other hand, the long, 
cylindrico-spiral, and more elastic fibres of the American cotton which are best suited to this 
process, cannot be made into fine yarn with the primitive spindle of the Hindoo. In 1811, a 
quantity of Sea Island cotton was sent by the Commercial Resident to the different manufactur- 
ing stations connected with the Dacca factory for trial, but the spinners were unable to work it 
into thread, and it was pronounced to be an article unfit for the manufactures of the native looms. 
The Dacca yarn is said to be softer than mule twist; and I believe it is generally admitted 
that the fabrics made of it are more durable than muslins manufactured by machinery. The 
tendency of the fibres to expand from moisture is the criterion by which the native weavers judge 
of the quality of cotton; and it is mentioned by Mr. Bebb, the Commercial Resident in 1789, as 
the test which then determined the value of this article as raised in different parts of the district. 
The cotton which swells the least on bleaching is considered by the weavers as the best, or at 
least, as the material best suited to the manufacture of fine thread. A common remark among 
them is, that English yarn swells on bleaching, while Dacca spun thread shrinks and becomes 
stronger the more frequently it is subjected to that process.” 


* In some of the eastern districts of Bengal, and in Assam, the spindle is frequently made of a slender picce o! 
bamboo instead of iron. ; 
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“ A spinner devoting the whole morning to the spindle can make about a half-sicca or tola weight 
(ninety grains troy) of fine thread in a month. This is considered the maximum qvantity. But 
as spinning is now more a leisure occupation than a professed trade, it is calculated that the 
average quantity produced in that time, by cach of the persons employed in the business, does 
not much exceed 45 grains weight. Fine thread is weighed either by a small rude balance 
(tula), on the principle of the Roman steel-yard, or in jewellers’ scales—the substances used as 
weights in the latter case being four barleycorns, or a seed of the Abrus precatorius (lal kinch), 
either of which constitutes a ru¢tee. The price of the finest yarn used in the Dacca looms is 
eight rupees (16s.) per tola weight (180 grains). This is at the rate of about 31/. 2s. per 
pound (7,000 grains) avoirdupois.” 

The steps in the process of weaving “ may be described according to the order in which they 
occur, under the following heads, viz.:—winding and preparing the yarn ; warping; applying 
the reed to the warp ; beaming, or applying the warp to the end roll of the loom; preparing the 
heddles ; and lastly, weaving.” 


Winpine anv Preparinc Tue Yarn. 


“ The yarn when delivered to the weaver is wound on small pieces of reed, or made up in the form 
of small skeins. The first thing that is done is to steep it in this state in water. It is then reeled 
in the manner shown in figure 3, Pl. A. A piece of stick is passed through the hollow reed 
and fixed in the cleft end of a piece of bamboo. The weaver, holding the latter between his toes, 
draws off the yarn from the reed, which revolves upon the stick through it, and winds it upon the 
reel, which he holds in the other hand, and whirls round in a small cup of smooth cocoa-nut 
shell. When the yarn is in the form of a skein, it is put upon a small whcel made of fine splints 
of bainboo and thread. This is mounted on the end of a stick upon which it is made to 
revolve, and as the yarn is thus drawn off, it is wound upon the reel.” 

“ The yarn is divided into two portions—viz., a sufficient’ quantity of the finest of it for the 
woof (burna), and the rest for the warp (¢and).” 

“The warp thread is stceped for three days in water, which is twice changed daily. On the 
fourth day it is, after being rinsed, pnt upon a small wheel, made of splits of reed and thread, 
and is then reeled—the stick upon which the wheel is mounted being held between the toes, and 
the reel turned in the manner represented. Skeins of a convenient size having been wound 
off, are steeped in water, and tightly twisted between two sticks; they are then left upon the 
sticks and exposed to the sun to dry. They are next untwisted and put into water mixed with 
fine charcoal-powder, lampblack, or soot scraped from the surface of an earthen cooking vessel. 
They are kept in this mixture for two days, then rinsed in clear water, wrung out, and hung upon 
pieces of stick placed in the shade to dry. Each skein having been again reeled, is steeped in 
water for one night, and is next day opened up and spread over a flat board, upon which it is 
smoothed with the hand, and rubbed over with a paste or size made of koie (paddy or rice, from 
which the husk has been removed by heated sand), and a small quantity of fine lime mixed with 
water. Rice, it may be remarked, has formed the basis of the starched used in weaving in India, 
from remote antiquity. ‘ Let a weaver,’ says Menu, ‘who has received ten palas of cotton 
thread, give them back increased to eleven by'the rice water, and the like used in weaving, 
Xe., (Menu’s ‘Institutes,’ No. 397.’)” 

“ The skeins after being sized are wound upon large reels, and exposed to the sun—the turns of 
the thread being widely spread oyer the surface of the reels in order that they may dry quickly. 
All the thread is again reeled and sorted preparatory to warping. It is generally divided into 
three shades of quality—viz., the finest for the right-hand side, the next finest for the left-hand 
side, ard the coarsest for the centre, of the warp. Such is the mode of preparing the yarn for the 
warp of plain muslins. The yarn for the warp of striped or chequered fubrics, is prepared by, 
twisting a certain number of threads together, namely, two for each stripe of the dowi 
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and four for that of the-eharkanu muslin, and then sizing and reeling it in the manner above 
mentioned.” 

“The yarn for the woof is not prepared till two days previous to the commencement of weaving. 
A quantity sufficient for one day’s work is steeped in water for twenty-four hours. Next day 
it is rinsed and wound on large reels, and then lightly sized with paste of the same kind as that 
applied to the warp. From small reels it is wound upon larger ones, and left upoa these to dry 
in the shade. ‘This process of preparing the yarn for the woof is continued daily until the cloth 
is finished.” 


Wanpina. 


“ This operation is usually performed in a field or any open spot convenient for the work near 
the weaver’s house. T'or this purpose, four short bamboo posts are fixed in the ground, at 
measured distances (varying according to the intended length of the cloth), and several pairs of 
rods placed between them, the whole forming two parallel rows of rods about four feet apart. The 
weaver holding a small wheel of warp-yarn in each hand (Fig. 2, pl. A.), passes the latter over 
one of the posts and then walks along the rows, laying down two threads, and crossing them 
(by crossing his hands between each pair of rods) until he arrives at the post at the opposite 
extremity. He retraces his steps from this point, and thus continues to traverse backwards 
and forwards as many times as there are threads of the warp to be laid down. The small wheels 
or bobbins on which the warp yarn is wound are made of fine splits of bamboo and thread, 
and are each attached at a right angle to a short handle, at the end of which there is a kangch* 
ring, through which the yarn runs. Two pairs of hand-wheels, one with single, and another 
with twisted yarn, are used alternately for the warps of striped and chequered muslins.” 


Appiyinc THE Reep To THE Warp. 


“ The reed is generally applied to the warp after the preceding operation; but sometimes it 
is not attached until the warp has been fastened to the end roll of the loom. It is made of fine 
splits of bamboo firmly fixed between ribs of split cane. The finest reed used in the Dacca 
looms contains only 2,800 dents in a space,of 40 inches in length. In order to apply it to the 
warp, the latter is folded up in the form of a roll or bundle, and suspended from the roof of the 
weaver's hut, with one end of it unfolded, spread out, and hanging down to within a foot or two 
from the ground. The reed is then fastened with two slight cords to the bundle and lease rods, 
and hangs in front of the unfolded portion of the warp. Two workmen seat themselves (Fig. 4, 
PI. A), one on each side of the warp. Having cut with a knife a portion of its end loops, 
the man in front passes an iron wire or sley hook through the first division of the reed to 
the other workman ; and the ends of the two outermost threads being twisted upon it by him, it 
is drawn back, and the thread thus brought through. In this manner the- wire is intro- 
duced through all the divisions of the reed in succession, and two threads are drawn through 
each of them at a time. The ends of the threads are gathered in bunches of five or six, 
and knotted; and through the loops formed by these knots a small bamboo rod is passed.” 





* A kind of coarse glass. 
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APPLYING THE Wanv TO THE END Roi or THE Loom. 


« This is done out of doors and generally in the place where the operation of warping is 
performed. The warp is folded upon the reed in the form of a bundle, and is held by a work- 
man. The end of it is then unfolded, and a thiu slip of bamboo having been passed through it, 
it is received into a longitudinal groove in the end roll (yara beam), and fastened to it with 
pieces of string. The end roll resis in two loops of cord attached to two posts, and is turned 
round with a winch. The warp threads are next arranged. The outermost ones are brought to 
a distance commensurate with the intended breadth of the cloth, and a portion of the warp being 
unfolded and put upon the stretch by the persou who holds the bundle, two workmen proceed 
to arrange the threads in its middle. ‘They use a sinall piece of cane, softened and beaten out 
at one end into the form of a brush, in order to separate the threads from each other, and then 
gently tap them with an elastic cane, held in the form of a bow, to bring them into a state 
of parallelism. The portion of the warp which is thus arranged being carefully wound upon 
the end roll, another portion is then unrolled and similarly prepared.” 


Preparine tae Hepp.es. 


« In order to form the heddles, a portion of the warp behind the reed is unfolded and 
stretched out horizontally in the same manner as it is in the loom. A broad piece of bamboo 
is then placed edgewise between the threads of the, warp, in order that the weaver may have 
sufficient room to form the loop of the heddles. ‘The reddish coloured twine of which they are 
made is unwound from a wheel fixed to a post near the weaver, and being passed between the 
separated threads of the warp to the opposite side, it is fastened to a cane to which is attached 
an oval piece of wood about eight inches in length. The weaver (fig. 6, Pl. A.) then dips 
two fingers between the outermost thread of the warp and the one next to it, and brings up 2 
fold or loop of the coloured string which passes upon the inside of the oval piece of wood and 
is crossed round the cane above. The same process is repeated between every two threads 
of the warp—the cane and oval piece of wood being gradually moved across the warp as the 
work proceeds. As two scts of loops are made on each side of the warp, two workmen are 
generally employed at the same time in forming them. When the loops of one side are finished, 
the warp is removed from the posts, reversed, and stretched out as before, and then those of the 
other side are made. By this process the loops of the one side are interlinked with those of the 
other—the threads of the warp inclosed within them being thereby so placed as cither to rise or 
fall, according as the force applied by the toe of the weaver acts upon the upper or lower loops of 
the heddles, ‘The canes on which the loops are crossed are fastened by strings to four small 
bamboo 10ds—the two upper ones being attached, when placed in the loom, to the slings of the 
heddles, and the two lower ones to tke weights of the treadles.” 


Tse Loom anp Operation or WEAVING. 


“ The Indian loom (fig. 5, Pl. A.) is horizontal, and is said by Heeren to resemble that of the 
ancient Egyptians. At Dacca it is always erected under a roof—either that of the weaver's 
house, or the cover of a shed built for the purpose. Its lateral standards are four bamboo posts 
firmly fixed in the ground. They are connected above by side-pieces which support the trans- 
verse rods, to which the slings of the lay or batten, and the balances of the heddles, are attached.\— 
The warp wound on the end roll (or yarn beam), and having the reed and heddles attached to, 
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it, is brought to the loom and fixed to the breast roll (or cloth beam) by a small slip of bamboo, 
which is passed through the loops of the warp, and received into a longitudinal groove in the 
beam. Both the end and breast rolls rest either in scooped shoulder-posts, or in strong looped 
cords attached to the four lateral standards. They are turned round with a winch, and 
prevented from moving in the opposite direction by a piece of stick, one end of which is inserted 
into a mortice in the end of the roll, and the other fixed in the ground. The lay or batten 
consists of two broad flat pieces of wood, grooved on their inner edges for the reception of the 
reed, which is fixed in its place by iron or wooden pins passed through the ends of the lay. It 
is suspended from the transverse rod (the counterpart of the cape), above by slings passing 
through several pieces of sawn shell. By altering the distance between these segments of shell, 
which is done by lengthening or shortening the intermediate slings, the range of motion of the 
lay is increased or diminished. The extent of this range of motion regulates, in a great measure, 
the degree of force which is applied to the weft in weaving; and, as it is necessary to adapt this 
to the particular texture of the fabric which is to be made, the proper adjustment of this part of 
the apparatus requires considerable care, and is considered by the weavers as one of the nicest 
operations connected with the loom. ‘The balances of the heddles, having the slings of the 
latter attached to their extremities, are equally poised and suspended from the transverse rod 
above. The treadles are made of pieces of bamboo, and are contained in a pit dug in the 
ground, of about three feet in length, by two in breadth, and one and a half in depth. The 
shuttle is made of the light wood of the betel-nut tree (Areca catechw), and has spear-shaped 
iron points. It is from 10 to 14 inches in length, and three quarters of an inch in breadth, and 
weighs about two ounces. It has a long open space in its centre, in which is longitudinally placed 
a moveable iron wire, upon which the reed of the weft revolyes—the thread passing, as it is 
thrown off from-the latter, through an eye in the side of the shuttle. ‘The temple, or instru- 
ment for keeping the cloth on the stretch during the process of weaving, is formed of two rods 
connected together with cord, and armed at their outer ends with two brass hooks or pins, which 
are inserted inte the edges of the cloth on its under surface.” 

“ The apparatus of the loom being all adjusted, the weaver proceeds to work in the manner 
shown in the figure. He sits with his right leg bent under him, upon a board or mat placed 
close to the edge of the pit, and depressing one of the treadles with the great toe of the left foot, 
and thus forming the shed in the warp above, he passes the shuttle with a slight jerk from one 
hand to the other, and then strikes home each shot of the weft with the lay. In performing 
these operations the Hindoo possesses unrivalled skill. Like most of the native artisans of 
Bengal, the Dacca weaver is of a slender and somewhat delicate form of body. _Deficient in 
physical strength and energy, he is, on the other hand, endowed with fine sensibility of touch, 
and a nice perception of weight ; while he possesses that singular command of muscular action 
which enables him to use his toes with almost as great effect as his fingers in the exercise of his 
art. ‘The rigid, clumsy fingers of a European,’ says Orme, ‘ would searcely be able to make a 
piece of canvass with the instruments which are all that an Indian employs in making a piece of 
cambric.* The stretch of the warp in the loom seldom exceeds one yard in length ; and the 
depth of the shed is generally about seven-cighths of an inch, To lessen friction on the threads 
of the warp during the process of weaving, the shuttle, reed, and lay are all oiled ; and to prevent 
the desiccation of the former in very dry hot weather, a brush made of a tuft of fibres of the nul 
plant (Arundo karka) and smeared with mustard oil, is occasionally drawn lightly along their 
extended surface. When a portion of the cloth, to the extent of 10 or 2B inches, is finished, it 
is, in order to preserve it from being injured by insects, sprinkled with lime-water, and then 
rolled upon the cloth-beam, and a portion of the warp unwound from the yarn-beam at the 


opposite end of the loom. The condition of the atmosphere most favourable to the manufacture 





* Fine muslin is meant. 
M2 
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of fine muslin, is that of a temperature of about 82 degrees combined with moisture. The heat 
and dazzling glare of the sun’s rays at mid-day are generally too powerful to admit of the process 
being carried on at that time, and hence it is a practice among the weavers to work only in the 
morning and afternoon. The best season for weaving fine muslins is during the months of 
‘Assar, Sawan, and Bhadun (from the 13th of May to the 14th of August.) In very dry hot 
weather it is sometimes necessary, during the ‘operation of weaving, to place beneath the 
extended yarns of the warp in the loom a few shallow vessels of water, the evaporation from 
which keeps the threads moist and prevents them from breaking. Doubtless, it is this practice 
which has given rise to the erroneous notion that Dacca muslins are sometimes woven under 
water. The time required for the manufacture of a piece of muslin of the usual dimensions 
(20 yards in length by 1 in breadth) necessarily depends on the quality of the fabric, and the 
expertness of the weaver employed in making it, In this latter respect there exists great 
diversity—natural aptitude, hereditary instruction, and constant practice enabling individuals, 
as they possess these several advantages to a greater or less extent, to attain to different degrees 
of excellence in the art. In general, the weavers of the different manufacturing stations of the 
district confine their industry to the weaving of certain kinds of fabrics; but, notwithstanding 
the degree of tact and manual dexterity suited to their particular work, which they thus acquire 
from this subdivision of the business, there is yet a considerable difference displayed by the 
workmen in each department, both in regard to the quantity of work of a certain quality which 
they are individnally capable of producing, and the length of time which they require for doing 
jt. On the subject of the time usually occupied in weaving different fabrics, the Commercial 
Resident states :—‘ The preparation of the /and or warp thread of a full piece of plain or striped 
cloth of the Dacca station employs two men, according to the quality of the thread, from 10 to 
30 days. The weaving of such cloth employs two persons, one to weave, the other to prepare 
thread and attend the loom—if of the ordinary or middling plain assortments, from 10 to 15 
days—if of the fine, 20—the superfine, 30—the fine superfine, from 40 to 45—and if the cloth be 
of the fine superfine docreas or charkanu assortments, 60 days. At other stations, where cloths 
of higher or less value are made, the time requisite for manufacturing them is proportionally 
increased or diminished. A haif piece of mulmul khas or of Circar Ali of the finest kind, 
costing from 70 to 80 rupees, cannot Le manufactured in less than five or six months. A whole 
— of Narainpore jehazy muslin, costing two rupees, can be made in the course of eight 
ys.” 


Breacninc.—Dressinc.—-Psckinc, 


“ The process of bleaching. is carried on in the suburbs of the town of Dacca. Abul Fazul 
mentions a place called Cutareshoonda, in Sunargong, that was celebrated in his time for its 
water, which gave a peculiar whiteness to the cloths that were washed in it. A similar property 
is ascribed at the present day to the water found in the vicinity of Dacca, extending from 
Naraindeah, the place where bleaching is now principally practised, to Tezgorg, about four 
mies distant from it. At ihe latter station the English, Dutch, and French had extensive 
bleaching grounds during the time they had factories here, but on the extinction of the foreign 
ee of the place Tezgong was soon deserted, and is now, to a great extent, overrun with 
jungle.’ 

“The water used in washing cloths at Naraindeah, is taken from wells on the bleaching- 
ground, In the rainy season, when the rivers are high or full, it percolates through the inter- 
vening fine strata of sand, and rises in the wells to within 4 or 5 feet from the surface of the 
ground; but in the dry season, when the former are low, it sinks to a depth of about 18 feet, 


and is frequently thick and muddy and unfit for washing. Cloths are first steeped in large/s 
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semicircular carthen vessels (gwmlas), answering the purpose of tubs in this country, and are 
then beaten, in their wet state, upon a board, the surface of which is generally cut into transverse 
parallel furrows. This mode of washing has been practised in India from ‘remote antiquity, as 
appears from an institute of Menu, where it is stated :—‘ Let a washerman wash the cloths of his 
employer, little and little, or piece by piece, and not hastily, upon a smooth board of salmali wood.” 
(Inst. 398.) Fine muslins, however, are not subjected to this rough process, hut are merely 
steeped in water. All sorts of cloths, of whatever texture they may be, are next immersed 
for some hours in an alkaline ley, composed of soap* and sajee matee (impure carbonate of soda). 
They are then spread over the grass and occasionally sprinkled with water, and when holf dried 
are removed to the boiling-house in order to be steamed. The boiler used for this purpose is 
an earthen vessel, having a very wide mouth, and of a size capable of containing about 8 cr 10 
gallons of water. It is placed over a small excavation in the ground, and built up with clay, so as 
to form a broad flat surface around its neck (fig. 7, Pl. A, facing p. 64), having at one part a 
slanting opening or passage leading to the excavation below. A hollow bamboo, or reed, filted 
with a cup or funnel made of cocoa-nut shell, serves as a tube through which the water is poured 
into the vesscl. The cloths are twisted into the form of loose bundles, an placed upon the 
broad clay platform, on a level with the neck of the boiler. They are arranged in circular layers, 
one above the other, around the bamboo tube, which is kept in an upright position by means of 
the transverse supporters. projecting from it, the whole forming a conical pile that rises to a height 
of 5 or 6 feet above the boiler. The fire is kindled in the excavation below, and as the 
ebullition of the water proceeds the steam rises through the wide mouth of the vessel, and 
diffuses itself through the mass of cloths above, swelling by its high temperature the threads of 
the latter, and allowing the alkali still adhering to them to penetrate more completely into their 
fibres, and seize on the colouring matter of the cotton.j The operation of steaming is com- 
menced in the evening, and contiaued all night till the following morning. ‘The cloths are the. 
removed from the boiler, steeped in alkaline ley, and spread over the grass as on the preceding 
day, and again steamed at night. These alternate processes of bucking and crofting, as they 
are technically called, during the day, and of steaming at night, are repeated for 10 or 12 days 
until the cloths are perfectly bleached. After the last steaming, they are steeped in clear 
filtered water, acidulated with lime juice in the proportion generally of one large lime to each 
piece of cloth. Lime juice has long been used in bleaching in all parts of India. Tavernier 
states that Baroach was celebrated in his time as a bleaching station, on account of its extensive 
meadows, and the large quantities of lemons raised there; and he further remarks that, 
‘Throughout the territory of the Great Mogul they make use of the juice of citrons to whiten 
their calicuts, whereby they make them sometimes so white that they dazzle the sight.” Mixed 
fabrics of cotton and muga silk are steeped in water mixed with lime-juice and coarse sugar, 
which latter article is said to have the effect of brightening the natural colour of the silk. The 
best season for bleaching is from July to November. At this time the water is clear and pure, 
and gales, or gusts of wind carrying dust seldom occur to interfere with the drying of the cloths 














« «Seap appears to have been introduced into India by the Mahomedans, who are still. the prineipal, if not the sv 
manufacturers of it in Bengal. ‘The Hindoos formerly used, as they still do, a lixivium formed from the ashes of 
different plants, particularly the plantain sree, in washing clothes, The Indian name of soap—sahoor—is an Arabic 
word, and appears to be the origin of sabun, which, according to Dr. Clarke, is the name given to soap in the Crimea ; 
and of savun, which the same writer also states is applied to it at Genoa,—( See Dr. Clarke's “ Travels in Russia and on 
the Don.”) ‘Lhe soxp manufactured at Dneca is considered the best in Bengal, and was formerly an article of export 
to different parts of India, Bassora, Tidda, &e. It is composed of the following materials, Shell lime, 10 
maunds ; sajee mates, 16 maunds ; common salt, 15 maunds ; sesamum oil, 12 maunds 5 gont’s suet, 15 seers.” 

+ ‘The process of bleaching linen by steam is said to be practised with great suecess in France. It was brought 
from the Levant, and was first made known to the public by Chaptal."—(See Webster and Parkes's * Eneyclopwdia of 
Domestic Ecouomy.”) 1 
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onthe grass. Fine thin fabrics exposed to a strong sun at this season of the year are dried in 
three-quarters of an hour ; cloths of a medium texture, in an howr and and a half; and stout 
fabrics, in three hours.” 

«The bleachers are all Hindoos of the caste of Dhobee (washermen.) The more wealthy 
individuals of the class are generally either the proprietors or the renters of the bleach-grounds, 
and employ a considerable number of washermen, chiefly from Junglebaree, during the bleaching 
season. The boilers are erected under thatched sheds on the bleaching-field, and there are 
commonly five or six of them under one roof. Spreading the cloths over the grass or upon 
bamboo rails was formerly done by a set of workmen called contadars, whose business it 
also was to keep the bleach ground clean, and free of weeds, prickly grass, and whatever tended 
to injure the cloths. Since the abolition, however, of the Company’s factory this has ceased to 
be a separate business, and is now performed by the other workmen employed on the field. The 
cost of bleaching depends upon the number of times the cloths are steamed. Including the 
expense of dressing them, it varies from 30 to 160 rupees (3/. to 16/.) per 100 pieces.” 


Dress1nc. 


“ The cloths having been bleached are dressed by workmen, who practise the several arts 
included under that head as distinct trades. 

“ Nurdeeahs arrange the threads of cloths that happen to be displaced during bleaching. 
They work in the manner shown in fig. 8, Pl. A. The cloth wound upon a roller (nurd) is placed 
between two posts on the bleaching-ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. The 
damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and being wetted with water, an instrument like a 
comb, formed of the spines of the Nagphunee plant (Cactus indicus) is drawn lightly along the 
surface of the displaced threads in order to bring them into their proper places. 

“ Rafu-gars are darners, who repair cloths that have been damaged during bleaching. They 
join broken threads, remove knots from threads, &c. 

« Rafit-gari (darning) is a branch of needlework in which Mahomedans display a degree of 
manual dexterity almost equal to that exhibited by the Hindoos in weaving. An expert 
Rafugar can extract a thread 20 yards long from a piece of the finest muslin of the same 
dimensions, and replace ‘it with one of the finest quality. ‘This operation, which is called 
choonae, or ‘ picking out a thread,” is generally done when a coarse thread is discovered in a 
web of muslin after bleaching. The Rafugars are principally employed in repairing cloths that 
have been injured during bleaching, in removing weavers’ knots from threads, joining broken 
threads, forming the gold and silver headings on cloths, and sewing the private marks of manu- 
facturers upon cloths before they are sent to be bleached. Most of them are addicted to the 
use of opium, and generally execute the finest work whilst they are under'the influence of this 
drug. They constitute a distinct class of workmen or Mahomedan guild, and are governed in 
all matters relating to their business by two elders or chiefs, elected to the office for life, and 
who preside at their deliberations. They admit none but their descendants in the male line as 
apprentices into their fraternity. The number of their houses or families at Dacca is estimated 
at 150. 

« Dagh-dhobees are washermen who remove spots and stains from muslins. They use the 
juice of the amroola plant (Ozalis corniculata), which is described as yielding an acid like that 
of sorrel, to take out iron marks; and a composition of ghee, lime, and mineral alkali to efface 
stains and discolorations, such as are produccd by decayed leaves and the plants called 
Neelbundee and Cuchu. 

“ Koondegurs are workmen who beetle cloths. Muslins are beaten with smooth chank shells 

Lu 
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(Voluta gravis, Linn.) ; and cloths of a stout texture with a mallet, upon a block of tamarind 
wood, ricé-water being sprinkled over them during the operation. 

« Tstreewallahs are cloth-ironers. The very fine plain and flowered assortments of fabrics are 
ironed between sheets of paper. This work is done only by Mahomedans, and appears to have 


been introduced into India by them. 

« The cloths are folded by the Nurdeeahs, and then piled up and formed into bales, which are 
compressed by workmen called Bustabunds. This is done by placing them between flat boards, 
tied together by strong ropes, and tightly twisting the latter with pieces of stick. The ancient 
mode of packing fine muslins was to inclose them in the hollow joints of bamboo, one of which, 
forming a tube about 18 inches in length and 1 inch in diameter, was sufficiently large to contain 
a piece of muslin 22 English yards long and 1 broad. The cylindrical cases of this kind in 
which the: mulboos khas muslins were sent to Delhi were lacquered and gilded; and when 
brought into Dacca from the Government weaving establishments at the aurungs, were paraded 
in great state (as was the case with all articles intended as offerings to the Emperor) through 
the streets of the town to the residence of the Nawaub prior to their despatch to Court. ‘This 
mode of presenting muslins to persons of distinction is somewhat similar to that mentioned by 
Tavernier, who states that Mahomed Ali Beg, on returning to Persia from India, where he had 
been an ambassador, presented to the King a cocoa-nut shell, about the size of an ostrich egg, 
studded with pearls; and that on opening it it was found to contain a turban of Indian muslin 


60 cubits long.” 


This concludes our quotation from Mr. Taylor’s interesting work. Before proceeding to 
describe the specimens themselves, we would here offer some observations on the subject of 


SIZING. 


Of the cotton goods sent from this country to India a considerable quantity is found 
to be mildewed either on arrival there or soon after. It need scarcely be said that this is a 
fact of importance, and one which scriously interferes with the success of trade operations. 

Efforts have been made to account for it, and the general opinion arrived at is, that it 
depends on the presence of certain salts in the size used by the British manufacturer. 
It is not our purpose, however, to enter into any examination of the matter here, and 
we make these general remarks simply as an introduction to some others regarding the mode 
of sizing as practised by the native manufacturers of India, in the expectation that what 
we say may prove suggestive, and in that way, perhaps, of practical utility. 

Nothing can be simpler or purer than the size used by the native manufacturer, which 
may be described as usually consisting of rice-water, or, in other words, of starch. 

In the case of the Dacca muslins, we know that the rice is treated in a peculiar manner, 
being parched in hot sand before the removal of its husk, and by that process having its 
starch probably converted into dextrine. Nothing is added to it except a small quantity of fine 
Tt will be observed that it contains neither soaps, nor oleaginous matters, nor other 
drugs, as is generally the case with the sizing used by the British manufacturer. 

No native-made goods are sold by weight, so that there is no inducement to size heavily, 
and thus sell starch at the price of manufactured cotton. 


lime. 
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It is a point of imerest, however, and may be one of value, to ascertain what amount of 
sizing native goods actually contain, and accordingly we submitted a number of samples to 
examination. ‘The results of this investigation will be found in the following table :—- 









































Samples in | Per-centage 
Fabrie Books. | of weight of 
Description. fabric which 
= cousisted 
Volk. |) No. of size. 
Il. 78 | Corrox Looncer.* - - - - - - 
ns 70 Ditto c! - : - =i | 
fi 59 Ditto - : - - - - 
4 62 Ditto - - - - - -| 
” 50 Ditto - - - - - -| 
A 80 Ditto 2 : : 4 2 34 
» 75 Ditto - - « - = se 
ix 74 Ditto - - - . iS =f 
iNet 52 Ditto 3 3 a E Z i 
ov. 167 | Corrox Saree? - . 5 2 = el 
| s 194° Ditto - - - oy . eit 
i » | 170 Ditto - - 2 . 5 S| 
pea 168 Ditto - = < © ie s 
3 198 Ditto J = 5 : 2 i 
6 197 Ditto e 2 a > % = 
a 186 Ditto Si =) a a x = 
x 171 Ditto H = 3 s 2 Z 
» 187 Ditto - =, e 2 ba e 
| rx. | 331 | Mvszax, loom-embroidered - J % é > 3-8 
e 330 | Ditto ditto = - = 3 S 46 
se 328 | Ditto Charkhana . = _ vs 3 78 
Ditto ditto - - = = “ 714 
Ditto Chundaree (unbleached) - - - = 9-42 
Ditto Arnee. Fine quality. 3 : 3 ai), 43-1 
Ditto ditto : = 2 ¥ =) pq 
| Ditto Charkhana - - - * 4 18-46 
| Ditto ditto - - - = 2 20-9 
- — ; Pitto Arnee. Superfine quality. - - - =} 238-78 
| XIL.| 464 | Carwo. Watered Isree,  - - a = a 
” 468 | Ditto, course - = 5 ¢ = 3 
hee 471 | Ditto Dungary cloth. - 4 = = 3 
= 463 | Ditto, fine, from Rajahmundry - - - = 





473 | ‘Ditto Dungaree 











* Size etermined in portion cut from centre of viece, é.¢., excluding borders and ends. 


It will be seen froin the foregoing table that the quantity of size used by the native 
manufacturer varies considerably, and that not in one class of goods only but in all classes 
Some of the Loongees and Sarees gave as much as 12 to 15 per cent. of their sveihe: ig 
starch, while others yielded only 3 to 6 per cent. The details tabulated above me is 
results of a series of carcful observations, and to persons interested in the subject will 
probably prove worthy of study. ; ie ee 

Our plan leads us now to the detailed account of the various picee goods, specimens of 
which are contained in the 18 volumes to which this work forms a key, and, siete ly h 
first in point of interest are the muslins. j bi Seer 
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MUSLINS. 


‘These are of various qualities, and go under different designations. We shall arrange 
them in groups, and begin with 


1. Mustins.—Fine ; Puan; Warts. 


A large proportion of these, and certainly the most famous of them, are manufactured 
at Dacca, and thus it happens that we are in the habit of speaking of all the very fine muslins 
of India as Dacca mustins. But we shall see from the table which follows, that other places in 
India produce fabrics of extreme delicacy and beauty, though the Dacca weaver has unques- 
tionably the first place, having never as yet been beaten either in India or out of it. 
No one will examine them, and marvel that they should have received such poetic names 
as “ The Evening Dew, “The Running Water,” and “The Woyen Air."* 

“'The common dimensions of a piece of Dacca muslin,” says Mr. Taylor,} “are 20 yards 
in length by one in breadth. ‘The number of threads in the warp is reckoned by the number 
of dents in the reed used in weaving the fabric; but as two threads pass through each division 
of this instrument, the actual number is twice that expressed by the weavers. There 
are more threads in the warp than in the woof—the latter being to the former, in a piece of 
muslin weighing 20 tolas or siccas (3500 grs.), in the proportion of 9 to 11. One end of 
the warp is generally fringed, four or five threads being twisted together and knotted; and 
in this respect it may be remarked the Dacca muslins resemble the mummy-cloths of Egypt, 
both ends of which have frequently fringed borders, not unlike those of a shawl. The 
value of a piece of plain muslin is estimated by its length, and the number of threads in the 
warp, compared with its weight. The greater the Jength and number of threads, and the 
less the weight of the piece, the higher is its price. It is seldom, however, that a web of the 
finest muslin consists wholly of the finest thread which it is possible to spin. It is often 
difficult to procure a sufficient quantity of this article for the loom; and hence it is a 
common practice among the weavers to manufacture a piece of what is called the finest 
muslin of thread of three or more degrees or shades of quality, The very fine muslins of 
Dacca have always been made to order, and chiefly for persons of rank and wealth in 
India; and though the demand for them of late years has been extremely limited, compared 
with what it was in the time of the Mogul court, it has yet proved sufficient to preserve the 
art of making them from falling into disuse.” 

The finest of the Dacca muslins go under the name of Mulmul Khas, or King’s Muslin, 
aad thiy is the one which has been used in the comparison we have instituted between the 
finest Indian and the finest European fabrics. It is generally made in half -pieces, each 
measuring 10 yards by 1, and there are usually 1000 to 1800 threads inthe warp. As stated 
in the Table p. 61, the weight of a piece 1 yard wide and 4 yards long was found to be 566 
grains, snd the weight of another piece, of the same width, but 10 yards 12 inches long, 
was found to be 1565 grains. ‘The prices of these were at the rate of Id. per yard. 

The Abrawin, or Running Water, is considered the second quality, and a specimen of 
it will be found in Vol. VIL, No. 241. 

‘The specimen in question was cut from a piece which measured 20 yards by one, and 
‘weighed 7} ounces. The price paid for the piece was 6/. 4., or about 6s. 2d. per yard. 


* Though » specimen of the finest quality is not given in the 
are certain to excite admiration. 
+ “ Dacea Cotton Manafactures,” pp- 42 and 58. 
(3428.) N 





Books, yet there are several examples which 
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«The Hindoos,” says Mr. Bolts, “amuse us with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor Aurungzebe was angry with his daughter for 
showing her skin through her clothes; whereupon the young princess remonstrated in her 
justification, that she had seven jamahs or suits on; and another, that in the Nabob 
Allaverdy Khawn’s time, @ weaver was chastised and turned out of the city of Dacca for 
his neglect in not preventing his cow from eating up a piece of Abrooan, which he had spread 
and carelessly left on the grass.”* 

That which is commonly regarded as third in quality is the Shabnam, or Evening 
Dew, of which a good specimen will be found in Vol. VIL, No. 243. When spread on the 
ground they say it can scarcely be distinguished from dew on the grass, and hence its fanciful 
name. The facts regarding this-muslin are as follows :—A piece, 19 yards and 14 inches 
long and 34 inches wide, weighed 6} ounces. The price paid for it was 64s., or about 
3s. 34d. per yard. 

The Circar Ali comes next, and of it alsoa good specimen is given—No. 242, Vol. VII. 
It is said to have been formerly manufactured for the Nawaubs of the province. A whole 
piece of this measured 20 yards, and was 1 yard in width. The weight of this piece was 
6% ounces, but in this case the price has not been given. 

‘After the Circar Ali, in respect of fineness, comes the Tunzeb, so far at least as 
concerns the specimens given in the books; but the Jungle Khassa and Nyansook are also 
muslins of considerable beauty. The weight and price of these will be found in the Table. 

Other muslins from the Dacca looms aré known by the following names :—Buddun 
Khas, Kumees, Jhuna (much worn by dancing women), Rang, Alaballee, and Turudam 
(a muslin once imported into this country under the name of Zarendam). 

The other examples given in the table are the productions of other parts of India. Of 
these the most celebrated and the best known, after those of Dacca, are the muslins of 
Arneein Madras. Nos. 322, Vol. IX., and 459, Vol. XII., are beautiful specimens. The piece 
from which the former was cut measured 15 yards and 18 inches in length, and 52 inches 
in width, weighed 13 ounces ; and cost no less than 12/. 5s.,-or about 15s, 93d. per yard.t 


























No. of Measurement. Place of 
é ho | (Wale Manafactare; 
eat 2 of piece. | Oost or where 
Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained. 
yas, ins, | yds, ins, | Ibs. oz, | £ « di 
vu. | 241 | Abrawan, or Running Water -| 20 0/ 10 0 7 6 4 0O| Dacca. 
vil. | 242 | Circar Ali. Fine quality = - -| 2 0/10] 0 = 2 
VIL. | 243 | Shubnam, or Evening Dew - -| 1914] 0 34 0 340 om 
VIL. | 244 | Tunzed. Fine quality - -| 21 5) 10 OL 5600 # 
Vit. | 245 | Nyansook. Good quality, used for| 1918] 1 7 1 4.0 0 na 
neckerchiefs, &c. 
VII. | 246 | Jungle Kharssa. Good quality, -| 21 6) 1 5 t 620 Py 
VIII. } 286 | - = - = - -| 1530] 1 2 1 2 © 4 8] Shahabad, Patna. 
Tx. | 321 | Sullah, Fine quality - - 8 PP aos) o9 4 4 0} Cuddapah, 
Madras. 
Tx. | 322| Sullah. Superfine quality -| 1618] 116 018 | 12 5 O| Arnee, Madras. 
xl. | 459 | Chunderkana. Second quality, for 8 0] 1 2 012 018 0 rs 
handkerchi 
xu. | 460 | Similar to Dacca muslin in softness of | 12 0] 1 3 0 114 | 012 O| Hyderabad, Dec- 
texture. can, ht in 
Madras. 








* Bolts’ “Considerations on the Affairs of India,” page 206. From “Cotton Manufactures of Dacca,” pp. 44, 45: 
+ This, however, is probably one of those instances in which the “Committee” had paid an unnaturally | 
price to the native manufacturers. 
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2. Musuins.—Doorzea, on Srripep; WHITE. 


The Dooreea, or Striped Muslin, is stated to derive its name ftom each thread in the stripes 
being composed of two threads twisted together. 

No, 249, Vol. VIL, is from Dacca. The length of the piece from which it was cut was 
10 yards, the width 1 yard, and it weighed 133 oz. Its cost was 11. 4s., or about 2s. 43d. 
per yard. 

The five other examples given in the books and referred to in the Table, are from as many 
different places, and four of them are admirable examples of their kind. 





No. of Measurement. Place of 
Weight ‘Manufacture, , 
ere) EES | Deecspaoa Sasaki |x ob panos | acme or where 
Vol. | Sample. Length.| Width, obtained. 





yas. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz, | £ 8. d 
vit. | 247 | Bleached. Striped in the loom (eight | 18 14] 0 28 | 0 105 — Gwalior. 
stripes to the inch). 


vit. | 248 | Bleached. Striped in the loom (triple | 10 6| 1 0 | 012| — | Radnagore. 
stripes } inch wide and 2 inch apart.) 


vit. | 249 | Bleached. ‘Very fine. Striped in the} 10 0] 1 0 | 0 13$| 1 4 | Dacca. 
Toom. Stripes very fine, 14 to the 
inch. 


virt.| 281 | Coarse, unbleached. Small }-inch warp | 14 18| 0 80f} 2 2 | 0 3 6| Nagpore, Berar. 
stripes, #inch apart. A piece com- 

prises four lengths of 3 yds. 22 ins, 
"There is a fag between each piece. 


Xx. 328 | Dorreea Sullah, bleached. Stripe | 10 18| 0 27 015 0 6 O| Hyderabad, Dec- 
inch wide, and $ in, apart, formed ‘ean. Bought in 
by six narrow lines in the warp, Madras. 


Ix. | 324 | Good quality, bleached. 1,}-inch stripe, | 14 0 14 14 0 15 © | Arnee, Madras. 
formed by 12 thread lines in the 


warp. 























n2 
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3, Musuns.—CHArgkANA, OR CHEQUERED } Wuire. 


The Charkana, or chequered muslins, is, as regards manufacture, very similar to the 
Dooreea. They differ in the breadth of the stripes, their closeness to each other, and the 
size of the squares. 

These muslins, according to Taylor, are thought to have been “ included among the 
Indian cloths called diakrossia in the ‘Periplus of the Erythrian Sea’—a term which is 
rendered striped by Apollonius.” 

Nos. 250 and 251, Vol. VII., from Dacca, and Nos. 327 and 329, Vol. IX., from Arnee, 
Madras, are admirable examples of their kind. The subjoined table affords the requisite 
particulars regarding this class of muslins. 

















No, of i Measurement. waiek Place of 
“Oh eight ‘Manufacture, 
7 Description: of piece. ions or where 
‘Vol. | Sample.) ‘Length. | Width. obtained. 
yas, ins.| yds. ins, | Ibs. oz, | £ sd 
vit. | 250 | Good quality. Check. A finolined stripe | 9 26 |" 0 853 | 015 | 1 0 0 | Dacca. 


} inch wide, and } inch apart in weft 
and warp. 


yut.| 251 | Check, A finch lined stripe, 2fin. | 929) 1 0 | 0 Ope ty 0 L01|— 
apart, in weft and warp. 


vitt.| 282 | Coarse, unbleached. Small check ofeight | 1418 | 0 245 | 2 OF] 0 8 6 Nagpore, Berar. 
lines to an inch. A piece comprises 
four lengths of 8 yds. 22} inches each, 
woven with a fag between. 


Tx. | 325 | Charkana Sullah. Small cusck - 7 0 0 33 es 0 5 10 Arnee, Madras. 
IX. | 326 | Charkana Sullah. Ditto : 7 O| 0 34 ES | 0 510 em : 


1x. | 327 | Charkana Sullah. Fine quality. Check.| 10 0) 1 4 09 146 i 
Double line at 4 inch distances. 





Ix. 328 | Charkana Sullah, Coarse. Check. 18°0}/1 2 114 0 8 0 | Nellore, Madras. 
Double line at } inch distances, ' 


1x, | 929 | Charkana Sullah. Finest quality. | 1518] 1 4 | 1 2 | 411 0 | Arnce, Madras. 
Check, 4-inch cross stripe 14 inch 
apart. 
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4. Mustins.—JaMpANEE on Figurep. 


The Jamdanee or loom-figured muslins, from the exquisite delicacy of manipulation which 
many of them display, may be considered the chef-d'euvre of the Indian weaver. From 
their complicated designs they have always constituted the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca loom. Those manufactured for the Emperor Aurungzebe are stated to have cost 
31/.; whilst some manufactured in 1776 reached the extravagant price of 56/. per piece. 

The manufacture of the finer Jamdance muslin was long retained as a monopoly in the 
hands of Government—the weavers, as stated by Raynal, being forbidden, under pecuniary 
and corporeal penalties, to sell to any person a piece exceeding the value of 72 livres, or about 
three guineas. The native and the European merchants were obliged to purchase these 
muslins through brokers specially appointed by Government. These agents paid a considerabie 
sum annually for the privilege they enjoyed, and in return they charged a per-centage on 
all the sales made by them. 

The following is Taylor's account of the mode of weaving this class of Muslins :— 

“In manufacturing figured (jamdanee) fabrics, two weavers sit at the loom. They 
« place the pattern, drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range along the track of the 
“ woof a number of cut threads equal to the flowers or parts of the design intended to 
“ be made; and then, with two small fine-pointed bamboo sticks, they draw each of these 
“ threads between as many threads of the warp as may be equal to the width of the 
“ figure which is to be formed. When all the threads have been brought between the 
“« swarp they are drawn close by a stroke of the lay. The shuttle is then passed by. one 
“ of the weavers through the shed, and the weft having been driven home, it is returned 
“ by the other weaver. The weavers resume their work with their pointed bamboo sticks, 
“ and repeat the operations with the lay and shuttle in the manner above described, observing 
“ each time to pass the flower threads between a greater or less number of the threads of 
“the warp, in proportion to the size of the design to be formed.” 











No. of ‘Measurement. Place of 
Weight Manufacture, 

Deseription. Cle al Cost. tcuhoe 

Vol, | Sample. Length. | Wid.h. obtained. 





yds, ins. yds. ins. | Ibs. oz, 
Vu. | 258 | Figured pattern, in 1 inch squares | 11 20} 1 0 | 0 13% 
closely arranged in diagonal order. 


Vil. | 254 | Figured diamond shaped pattern inter- | 10 0 | 0 31 oll 318 0 % 
sected by diagonal lines. 


crs 
@eP 
cz 


Dacca. 


vu. | 259 | Vertical stripes, 14 inch wide. Flowered | 9 14] 033 | O11$] 318 0) ,, 
diamond pattern with open margins, | usually 
In space between stripes, flowered | 10 yds. 
diamond-shape spots, at intervals of 
1} ins. pass in a dingonal direction 
through the whole piece. 





























(ne Arta 
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5. Mustins.—Woven witn Co.ourep Turean ; Sraipep, Cugckep, AND FicureD. 
No, of Measurement. M Place of 
Deserfption. of cies, | Cont Manihot 
Vol, | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained. 
yas. ins. | yds.ins, | Ibsoz, | & sd 
Ix. | 330 ine quality. A double stripe, green | 14 0| 082 | 1 0 |1 8 0 | Chicacole, 
cotton figure. Angulated. Madras. 
rx. | 337 |£J Medium quality. A ginch stripe} 7 0| 082 | 0 9 |0 3 O | Arnee, Madras. 
FI formed by 8 pink lines in warp. 
a 
Ix. 343 Stripes of black thread alternately | 13 oj; 12 1 44] 011 0 | Nellore, ‘Madras. 
yf inch and 4 inch in width. 
Ix. | 332 ‘Check formed by }inch stripes, 1}| 15 0} 089 | 1 O}|0 6 14 | Armee, Madras. 
inch apart, alternately pink and 
green. e 
TX. | 333 Check formed by {inch stripes, | 10 0/ 032 | O12/010 0] ,, i 
2 ins. apart, alternately pink and | — 
green in warp and weft. 
Ix. | 334 Check formed by $-inch pink stripes, | 15 0| 1 2 | 1 84/015 0 ;, 4 
23 ins. apart. 
x 335 Check formed by a d-inch stripe of 7 0} 030 1 0 }0 4 O } Chicacole, 
: 4 pink lines 1} inch apart. Madras. 
1x. | 336 | 8 } Check formed by }-inch blue stripes, | 7 0| 032 | 1 0 |0 4 0 5 
3 1} ins. apart. 
Ix. 338 Check formed by narrow .cd lines, (jae Nar aa 010 |0 8 O | Arnee, Madras. 
}-inch apart. 
x. 339 Check formed by narrow red stripes, 7 0} 0382 015 |0 4 O | Chicacole, 
§-inch apart. Madras. 
Ix. | 340 Similar to the last, except that the | 7 0| 032 | 015|0 4 0 Fs 
colour is green. 
Ix. 341 Check formed by narrow dark blue| 15 0) 1 2 1 5 |015 O | Arnee, Madras. 
stripes, # inch apart. 
Kx 842 | Similar to 341, butin red. =~ -| 15 0} 0380 1 3 |0 6 O | Chicacole, Madras. 
VIII.| 308 attern, an outline check of blue, 725) 0 29 1 O§ - Benares. 
every other row of squares being 
dotted with spots alternately red 
and blue. 
Vurt.| 09 |} A small dark blue figure, with erim-| 8 0] 1 1 | 1 1g] — | Benares, 
3 son centre in diagonal order, and 
& at 4-inch distances. 
IX. | 331 | | Figure. Green and crimson flower | 16 0| 0 31 1 8 | 014 O | Chicacol 
[ in diagonal order, at 2 inch dis- Matiaes, 
lances. | 
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6. Musuins.—Printep. 





No, of Measurement, Place of 
4 a Weight Manufacture, 

Description. of Pies. | 08t or where 

‘Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained, 





yds, ins, | yds, ins. | Ibsoz | & 5. d. 

IX, | 344 | Black ground, square red spots, with] 4.9 | 1 0 | 0 7 | © 4 0| ‘richinopoly, 
yellow centres, alternating with triple Madras. 

spots of white. 

Ix. | 345 | Crimson ground, 2-inch squares formed | 418 | 1 0 | 0 7 | O 4 0} Ditto, 
by cross diagonal rows of square green 

spots, with central dotted circular 

fi 


igure. 

IX. | 346 | Black ground, squares formed by white | 4 18 0) 0 7] 0 4 0} Ditto. 
spots, each square enclosing four 
square red pots, with yellow centre. 
IX. | 347 | Crimson ground, irregular squares of | 418 | 1 0 | 0 6§] 0 4 O| Madras. 
yellow spots, each square enclosing 

four green spots and a circular centre 
of yellow spots. 

IX. | 348 | Black ground, 1} inch square, formed | 4 18 AiO) 0 74) 0 5 0} Ditto. 
P by diagonal rows of alternately square 

spots (red), and triple spot (yellow), 
with a circular centre figure of white 


spots. 

TX, | 349 cae ground, angulated cross stripes | 4 27 0 38 06 O 4 0 | Ditto. 

of white spots, with square green 

spots in similar order intervening. 

TX. | 350] Crimson ground, curved scroll and} 4 18 lL 2 0 63! O 4 O| Cuddapah, 
straight lines of white spots, inter- Madras. 

spersed with square green spots, with 

yellow centres. 


























7. Mustins—Gorp anp Stiver Prinrep. 
For a description of the process by which this kind of ornamentation is effected, see p. 19. 
It will be observed that in two of the examples referred to in the table the paint-brush has 
been employed in order to produce effect, 








No, of ‘ Maram mre 
Ack ‘ : 

Description. Fa | ‘of Bleee {1 Oot ESS 

Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width, obtained. 





yds. ins, | yds. ins, | Ibs.oz, | & 4 d. 


VIL. | 271 | Plain white muslin, flower printed in gold | 9 27° | “125 | 1 0 — | deypore, Rajpoo- 
in diagonal order, at 14-inch distances. tana. 

vir, | 272 | Dycd muslin. Dotted diagonal lines in| 033 | 1 5 | 0 8 | O 4 6| Hyderabad, 
silver, forming squares, each enclo- Deccan, 


sing a spot of silver, the centre of 
each spot being dotted (by hand) with 
a small scarlet spot, ticked with black. 
VI. | 273 | Piece incomplete. Dyed muslin, Astar | 0 33 ot 0 3 O 4 6.) Hyderabad, 
pattern in silver, in diagonal order at ‘Decean. 
14-inch distances, encireled by dotted 
wreath-shaped pattern. In centre of 
cach flower a dark green’ and black - 
spot, painted by hand. Border*(1} in.) 

a scroll flower pattern, with “ Kutar” 
pattern in inner edge, printed in 
silver, and striped by hand with green 
and black. 


























* Only some of the examples in the books show this. I 
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CALICOES, &c. 


We have now to speak of the Calicoes and other cotton fabrics, which at one time occupied 
such an important place in the list of exports from India to this and other European 
countries,* It is not our purpose to enter here into the question of the value of the trade 
in’ textiles now existing between India and other parts of the world, but the facts shown in 
the following Table are so suggestive that we have been induced to include it in the present 
work, 

‘As contrasted with the value of the cotton goods imported into India, the value of those 
exported from it to other countries is comparatively small. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that during the 15 years comprehended in the Table, the total value of the 
exports of cotton manufactures from India, so far from declining, has actually increased. 
It will be observed that the value of the calicoes and yarns she sends to Great Britain 
varies considerably from year to year, and has, on the whole, diminished. This diminution 
during the two years 1863-4 and 1864-5 has, however, been much more than balanced by 
increased exports to China, Arabia, Persia, and other parts. 


Tanee showing the Varur of Corron Goops (including Twist and Yarn) exported from India and each 
Presidency to all parts of the World from 1850-51 to 1864-5. 












































Counrares To wutcn Exrorten, 
Z Other ‘Arabisn Value of 
Whence United | 4, Be : China. ana Peraian| Other Total 
Years. Exported. csogydbans |» Beance. fa: bares of | LAanerioe moma, | Pats: | Exported 
Beane: ai te to all parts. 
Value. | Value, | Value. | Value. | Value. | Value. | Value. 5 
| £ £ £ & & | £ £ 
Bengal = = Py 917 4 _ 942 1,289 17,364 93,403 113,919 
1550-514 | Madras - a -| 46,054 246 = 54 12 3,261 | 125,106 174,733 
Bombay - = J 1,830 — = — 1,442 | 267,992 77,735 348,999 
Au Isp - =| 48,801 250 es 996 24743 | 288,617 | 296,244 637,651 
Bengal - ‘ = 794 - Ss 861 929 11,908 | 103,046 |» 117,538 
1851-52. Madras - in oe 70,163 — = _ 2 8,087 132,562 205,814 
Bombay - 2 i W == = 1 774 | 305,862 | 118,493 425,141 
‘Aut Ixpra = =| 70,968 - = 862 3705 | 320,857 | 354t01 7481493 
Bengal - - - 461 _ 40 1,572 8,310 13,990 99,948 124,321 
1s52-53) | Madras - - = | 136,095 113 i 1 56 1,521 | 123,981 261,767 
Bombay - = - 66 112 = - 1,749 | 411,663 | 130,379 543,969 
Au Ison = | 136,622 225 40 1373 | to.t13 | 427074 | 354308 930,05" 
Bengal - - - 4,681 35 _ 2,775 ata 16,246 16,125 40,336 
1853-54 Madras - - ~ | 102,607 - - 1 or 2,077 105,262 209,046 
Bombay - i 2 818 - =-— - 353 363,460 154,226 (518,857 
Au. Ixia - - | 108,106 35 = 2,776 827 | 381,783 | 275,613 7695139 
| Bengal - A - | 15,018 = = 270 758 20,125 16,722 52,893 
Ans Madras - fe =| 68,050 = = - — "Foo | 114,405 183,155 
Bombay - - - 512 - = = | 8,592 392,965 183,986 581,055 
Aut Ixpia =| 83,58 - - 270 413580 | 413)790 | 315)113 817,103 
Bengal - - - 1,440 sl4 423 89 1,006 11,288 16,124 B1,184 
, Madras. - 3 =| 35410 39 a 253 = "eas | 97,599 139,882 
855-56. peeey - - - 288 _ =_ a 553° 431,386 181,944 614,171 
wINpIA - | 37138 53 423 342 15559 | 443322 | 295,600 7799237 
Bengal - = - =| 5888 224 185 104 aes | 93,117 | 13,296 
; | 92,536 
ane ey poe arin ie chy ory 40 (2 | 1,086 | 3499 | 125,721 
1856-57 | Bombay - : at 30, os - = 878 | 493,443 | 203,216 702,567 
Au ixpia - |. 45334 | 266 185 44 1,208 | 527,646 | 306,041 880,824 
Bengal - - - 1,504, lo | 350 B45 29,210 939 25,5 
15. 
segtees ae 2 eye ee 98 - = -- rit) 9a07 S000 
Bom! = = 8 = 5 — _ 2,425, 428,534 167,417 
Yi “i Aun Ixpra 351097 108 | 350 345 | 310635 | 454,719 | 286,929 








* Muslins were also exported to a considerable extent. 
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Taste showing the Vatue of Corton Goons, &c, exported from India from 1850-51 to 1864-65—continued. 



























































Countries To wich ExrorTep. 
| i Value of 
bian 
‘Whence United Other z . Arabian | Other Total 

Years. Exported. Kingdom, | France. | parts ust America. | China. fand Persian) parts, | Exported 
to all parts. 

Value. | Value. | Value, | Value. | Value. Value, | Value. 

< 1 i} 1 
£ Fd £ 2 | #& £ £ 

(| Bengal - - - 3,686. 238 339 229 15,677 13,651 33,820 
rese-o4 | Madras - - -| 22,594 78 - — 987 | 89,460 113,119 
il Bombay - s 5 17 = — | 1,198 | 504,836 | 160,614 666,665 
Au Ixpra - -| 26,297 316 =_ 339 | 1427 | 524500 263,725 813,604 
Bengal - - - 1,510 167 35 518 | 4,816 10,128 9,112 26,286 
1959-60) | Madras - - -| 27,284 a. un pba ade * ‘sor | 83,609 11,747 
Bombay - - - 310 —- | = — | 7,558 | 887,819 | 229,872 625,553 
Aux Inpia 2 = | 29,104 208 46 | stg | 12374 | 398742 | 3971593 763,586 
(| Bengal - - - 293 5 - 246 | 1,185 3,885 16,762 22,376 
1860-61 Madras ~ - . 39,617 822 i - 5 224 82,419, 123,087 
Bombay - o 2 Ww = — | 9,944 | 433,095 | 190,596 °633,652 
{| Aut Ixpia - -| 39927 827 i 246 114134 | 437204 | 289,777 T7911 

Bengal - = - 740 196 - = 779 3,476 | 10,259 

1961-624 | Madras = - -| 92,070 1,162 = = | 12 1,080 | 91,471 
Bombay ~ - - 435, — — | — | 6,560 | 359,583 | 215,019 579,597 
Aut Ixpia 7 =| 831245 1,318 a i pare 735% | 369139 | 314749 745,802 
(| Bengal - - - 678 33 - 179 1,345 4,935 | 16,708 23,878 
1g62-634 | Madras - - =| 51,193 1,496 — Ss 259 79,687 132,635 
1 Bombay - - - = ES — = 454 | 331,781 | 296,356 628,591 
Aun Ixpra © =| 51871 | > 15529 = 179.) 11799 336,975 | 392,757 785,104 
Bengal - - - 904 958 = | “4 6,469 13,934 97,297 | 119,576 
1863-64. Madras - a - 23,070 802 — — = 16 103,300 127,188 
Bombay - fo - 513 _ —_ _ 25,158 582,910 (307,768 916,349 
‘Au Ixpa = =| 24,487 1,760 = 14 | 316627 | 396,860 | 508365 | 1,163,113 
Bengal - - -| 3,769 nm} 153 5,778 2118 | 66,992 78,876 
1864-65 Madras - - 5,573 | 315 | -_ = =. 218 90,713 96,819 
Bombay - - 259 a = | = } 30,568 295,558 | 867,897 
Aut INpIA - - 9,601 386 fee | 133 38:338 453263 | 1,043,592 

A i } 





Cauicors.—Buracuep anv Unpieacuep. 


The next Table will be found to give the necessary details connected with the calicoes 
and other plain cotton fabrics, of which examples are given in the books. The first group 
jn the Table will be -found to refer to the common unbleached fabrics which, under names 
varying in different localities, constitute a large proportion of the clothing of the poor. 
They are also used for packing goods, and as a covering for the dead, for which last purpose 
a large quantity is employed both by Hindoos and Mahomedans. ‘These fabrics in Bengal 
pass under the names of Garrha and Guzee. In Western and Southern India they are known 
under the more general term of Khadi,* which includes a greater variety in quality of 
material. ‘The manufacture in India of the commoner of these fabrics is not likely to be 
affected by competition with European fabrics, for the native-made thread of which they 
consist can be sold at a less price than any similar yarn as yet exported from this country. 





* Dungaree is the common Bombay designation. 
(3428) oO 
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The second group in the Table includes bleached goods. The first example given, 
No. 463, Vol. XIL, is perhaps as beautiful a specimen of calico, as it is possible to produce.* 

In this division, likewise, will be found some specimens. like the ordinary Punjum cloths, 
which during the last century occupied such a prominent place in the exports from Madras. 
The usual lengths of such cloths were 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and they varied in width 
from 38 to 44 inches, 14 Ibs. being the common weight. Pieces of half the ‘above-named 
length were exported under the name of Salempores. 





No. of Place of 











aut, Weight Manufacture, 
= Description, of Piece, | Cost or where 
Vol. | Sample. obtained. 





VUI.} 305 Coarse gauze-like fabric, used for | 2 12 Aol: 0 6} = Benares. 
Sarees, &c. (piece incomplete). 


VIII.| 302 | ., | Coarse (piece incomplete) - -| 2114] 028 | 0 sg] — | Ditto. 
Fe 
virt.| 303 | § J Gurrah cloth (ditto) “ -| 919 | o21 | 1 5] — | Ditto. 
F| 
Vur.| 304 i Coarse = : - ail) 2c14 0) nIeno, |C002 — | Ditto, 
VuI.| 306 Gurrah cloth, coarse : -| 212 | 027 | 0 af| — | Ditto. 
xu. | 470} (Punjumeloth — - - -|35 0 | 10 | — |0 9 6 | Vizagapatam, 
Madras. 
XI.} 463 ‘ine quality, made to order -|33 0 | 1 0 | 414 |9 © O | Rajamundry, 
‘Madras. 


xu1.| 464 | | Watered Isree, longeloth, good quality | 1124 | 1 0 | 2 4 |1 6 O | Nellore, Madras. 
x.| 465 Isree, plain, longeloth, mediumquality | 618 | 031 | 112 |0 4 O | Vizagapatam, 











Madras. 
XII. | 466 FI Punjum cloth (22"*), coarse quality - | 10 9 14 2 5 |0 7 O | Nellore, Madras. 
XII. | 467 by Ditto (20%), (ditto) + -/1818 | 1 2 | 414 |018 0 | Vizagapatam, 
VOI.| 297 a Gurrah cloth, Ist quality - -|1218 0 28 212 |0 4 O | Agra, N.W. 
Provinces. 
VIII. | 299 Ditto ditto - - | 16 18 0 31 3812 |0 8 O | Patna. 
VII. | 300 Ditto - > - -|12 0 0 34 30 4 0 | Agra. 
VUL | 3801 LDhootee cloth - - -| 412 10! 1 4 = Bhurtpore. 
VIII} 298 (Guzzy cloth, 2d quality =~ -| 1718 018 113 |0 2 O | Agra. 
IV. 142 g Bleached cotton material. An imi- | 9 20 0 26 5 5 | 0 12 10} | Loodiana, 
5 tation of English moleskin. Punjab. 
XII. | 469 3 Unbleached figured dimity for sheet- ‘ 30 117 114 |0 6 8 | Madras. 
|Z | ing, called soojney. 
XID. | 468 | (Canvas bleached (kind of Duck) -|12 0 0 30 6 0 |0 7 O | Nellore, Madras. 




















* An attempt was made to determine the length of the filaments or staple of which this and other specimens 
are made. The discrepancies in the results obtained led to the rejection of the great majority of the measure- 
ments. In the present instance it would appear that the mean length of the staple would not exceed six- 
of an inch, F 
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CANVAS.—COTTON. 

The next group is one which will be regarded with interest. It embraces specimens of the 
fabrics used in the construction of the tents,* which for months of every year constitute the 
home of a considerable portion of the European community in India, It also embraces 
specimens of the canvas employed for the sails of the numerous vessels which ply between 
the different Eastern ports, The strength, lightness, and other good qualities of the cotton 
sailcloth manufactured in India recommend it to more attention than it has hitherto received 
in this country. The quantity of cotton annually consumed in India in the manufacture of 
sail and tent cloth is very large. 








No. of ‘Measurement. Place of 
| 9 iy ate Weight Manufacture, 
; Description. —| Veen, | Com. saree} 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins, | Ibs. oz. Rad 
XI | 471a ‘Canvas of large Indian tent, exhi- - — - — Jubbulpore. 
: bited in 1851. 
XI. | 471 | 8 Dungaree,for tents(pieceincomplete) | — | 0154) — — | Salem, Madras. 
g 
xuz. | 474 |& | Dungaree. Quality occasionally used | 11 0 | 023 | 2 6 | 0 2 0 
for tents. 
VIIL.| 307 ick and stout, Ist quality, bleached.| 5 0 | 0223) 412}/| 0 2 6 | Cutch, Bombay. 
z Orange, green, and red stripes at 
= | about a yard from end of piece. 
XII. | 472 : Country canvas - = -|19 0 | 023 |1011 | 0 9 6) Rajahmundry, 
a : Madras. 
XI. | 473 Dungaree, unbleached = - -|16 0 | 023 | 610 | 0 6 O| Salem, Madras. 
































COLOURED COTTON GOODS. 


We come now to the coloured cotton piece goods in which the yarn itself has been first dyed. 

In the arrangement of this group we have as far as possible paid attention to the function 
which the articles are intended to fulfil. For instance, in the Table which follows, the fabrics 
designed for trouserings will be found, whilst in the next are inserted those used for skirts 
or petticoats. : 

It must not, however, be supposed that some of the examples so classified may not be 
equally suitable for both purposes or for more purposes than one; indeed, we know that 
they very often are so employed— hat is used for skirts by the women being frequently 
employed as trousering by men. 


1. Corron,—Woven wira Corourep THRreab; CHIEFLY USED ror TROUSERS. 

In the first division in the following Table we have included specimens showing a 
material and pattern called Sousee, which is chiefly employed for trousering, and which 
very frequently, as we afterwards shall have occasion to show, is composed of a mixtars. 








* Kathee and Salembaree are names given to the fabrics of which tents are made. 
02 
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of cotton and silk. The patterns of these Sowsee-cloths are very similar, although the 
product of places very distant from each other. 

- The second group in the Table comprehends a class of goods of a considerably stouter 
description, and affords examples of the thick, warm stuffs which we have already stated 
to be so acceptable at certain periods of the year in India.* 








No. of Measurement, Place of 
Description, -| Weight | cont asiateorace; 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained, 





yas, ins. | yds, ins, | Ibs. oz, | £ 

I. 70 ‘Green ground, brown stripes (4 tothe | 8 9 15.0) ]elo Di Mylapore, or St. 
inch), speckled with white, mado ‘Thomas's, 

by Lubbays, and extensively used, |: Madras. 

. 74 Coarse. Stripes of blue thread, | 6 18 10 111 |0 2 74] Kurnool, Madras 

dotted with white on a chocolate 

coloured ground. Worn by the 

Lubbays. 

132 | | Blue, narrow } inch figured stripes, | 292 | 018 | 0 6$/0 8 O | Shikarpore. 

alternately white and crimson, and 

dark blue and yellow. 

198 | | Black, 2 inch plain red stripes,}inch | 235 | 017 | 0 4 |0 2 8 | Surat, Bombay. 


xe 
ar 


apart. 

135 Blue. White and crimson stripe, | 2 30 018 | 0 4 |0 2 O. | Shikarpore, Sinde. 

+ inch wide, 1} inch apart. 
Blue weft, blue and crimson warp, | 7 31 0 21 ou 
with very narrow stripes of white 
and blue, 14 to the inch. 
Red, striped, with very narrow white | 7 0 0 22 014 

lines, } inch apart. x 

| Red warp, blue weft, } inch stripes, | 15 29 | 020 | 1 5 
inch apart, of pale blue. 

139 | | Yellow, } inch stripes, white and| 234 | 018 | 0 5} 

: black, } inch apart. 

140 | | Pale blue, with 4 inch stripes of | 3 3 | 018 | 0 5} 

white, # inch apart, with inter- 

yening lines in dark blue, yellow, 

and crimson. 

xi. 418 Small, } inch, dark blue stripe | 10 0 0 20 2 2 |0 8 O | Palameottah. 

(warp) on a ground of white thread ; 

in the warp, and blue in the weft. 

XI. | 453 Blue ground, with narrow stripes of | 6 0 0 29 015 |0 2 4% | Coonatoor, 

yellow. Madras. 


10} |0 3 0 | Coonatoor, 
Madras. 
10 |0 3:0 | Syempettah, 

Madras. 


° 
<) 
° 


136 Surat, Bombay. 


Surat, Bombay. 


1. Corron Souser. 


| 188 Surat, Bombay. 


Shikarpore, Sind. 


Tv. 
‘TV. 
TV. 
IV. 
Iv. | 137 
ay. 
TV, 
IV. Surat, Bombay. 


ooo°o 
wb bw a 
ooo 8 


IX. | 357 | Red warp, blue weft - - +| 69 0 25 


oo 


XII. | 450 | Red warp, blue weft, used for trouserings | 6 0 0 26 
and petticoats by Malomedans. 

















tv. | 143] (Black and white striped pattern,tinch| 8 0 | 028 | 1 5 |O0 1 6 | Loodiana, 
black stripe, } inch apart. Punjab. 
Iv. | 144 Black and white striped pattern, blue | 224 | 025 | 1 38/0 1 6° | Ditto. 
. | threads running through stripe, 
g + inch black stripe, § inch apart. 
Iv. | 145 3 Dark blue, angulated striped pattern | 3 0 | 025 | 1 8° |0 1 6 | Ditto, 
IV. | 146 | 4 | Grey check - - -| 7 O | 027 | 1108/0 5 O | Ditto. 
Iv. | 147|4| Dark grey, black and blue cross| 3 0 | 026 | 1 2 |0 1 6 | Ditto. 
K stripes } inch apart. : ‘ 
Iv. | 148 |8 ee ores material with a dark | 3 2 | 027 | 1 74]0 8 O | Ditto. 
blue weft. 
Iv. | 149 i Smalldarkblue, check orplaid pattern. | 3 0 | 025 | 0112/0 2 O | Ditto. 
Iv. | 150 Black ground, with check of dark | 6 4 | 025 | 1 0 5 O | Ditto. 
© | blue, 4 inch lines, 4 inch apart. 
xu. | 455 |* | Stout twill, a figured pattern in dark | 511 | 025 | 110 |0 4 14] Cuddalore. 
red, blue, and white. 
XI | 456 | soe twill, figured pattern, blueand | 512 | 022 | 110 |0 2 6 | Ditto, 
ite. ' 





















® Some of the specimens shown here and elsewhere have been manufactured by the native weaver to suit 
European wants in India. dire Gunani W 
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2. Corron.—Woven wira Corourep Tureap; CHIEFLY ror SKITS. 
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Of the two groups contained in this Table, the first comes from Nepal and the second 
from Pegu. Both are interesting as showing characteristics in manufacture of places widely 
separated. Of the peculiar skirt materials employed by the women of Pegu, other examples 
will be found &nder the head of silk piece goods. 





No. of 





Vol. | Sample! 


Description: 


Measurement. 





Length. 


Width. 


Weight 
of piece. 


Place of 
Manufactare, 


obtained. 





VI. | 236 


VI. | 287 


VI. | 238 


VI. } 231 





VI. | 282 











ark blue, with stripes of yellow, 
brown, and white. Coarse. 

Brown stripes, dotted alternately 

_ with yellow and white spotted 
figure, which is, however, omitted 
in the last 9 inches of the piece. 


Dark blue, with a}-inch stripe (blue 
and white chequered pattern), 
} inch apart. 

Blue, with, in some portion of piece, 
crimson thread in the weft. Stripes 
pins wide and } inch apart, dark 

Ine, with flashed white spots at 
intervals, and edges of red and 


We 


Plait, chocolate colour. }-inch stripes 
Finch apart, alternately blue and 
yellow and blue and white. 


‘Blue warp and red weft throughout, 
with triple rows of cross stripes in 
yellow (weft threads) to 14 inches 
from the upper part of the skirt 
piece, which is white cotton, in 
theweft. The pieceis the 4 length, 
the other portion being similar to 
the sample, Worn by Burmese 
women. 


Bluc warp, pink weft throughout, 
with triple rows of green stripes 
(weft thread) in the lower part 

* of the skirt, and closer.stripes of 
green divided by 3 blue stripes 
nearer the upper part, 13 inches 
of which is of the plain material. 
‘The sample shows one-half the 
whole length of the piece, the 
other ‘being similar to the 
pattern. Worn byBurmese women 


Blue warp, white weft throughout, 
with triple rows of yellow stripes 
(weft) in the lower part of the 
skirt, and closer stripes of yellow 

divided by 3dark bluecross stripes 
nearer the upper part, 13 inches 

|. of which is of the plain material. 

‘The sample shows one-half the 

| whole length of the piece, the 

+ other half being similarto pattern. 
‘Worn by Burmese women. 





yds. ins. 
5 11 


212 


yds. ins, 
0 29 


0 31 


0 28 


0 28 


0 23 | 


0 23} 


0 22 








Ibs. oz. 


110 








Kathamandoo, 
Nepal. 


Kathamandoo. 


Nepal. 


Kathamandoo,: 


Nepal. 


Kathamand 
Nepal. 


Kathamandoo, 
Nepal. 


Pegu. 


Pegi. 
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No. of ‘Measurement. o ae of 
t mufacture, 
Deseription. \—_—_——| figs. | core or where 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds, ins, | yds.ins, | Ibson. | £ 2%. de 
VI, | 238 ‘The lower part of skirt pieceyhas | 2, 8| 024 | O 6% Res Pogu. 
quadruple rows of dark blue cross 


stripes, on a green ground of blue 
(warp) and ‘Shtow (weft), with a 
group of narrower stripes near 
the upper part, which, for 13 ins., 
is of blue (warp) and pink (weft). 
Sample shows one-half the full 
length of piece, the other half 
being similar to pattern, Worn 
by Burmese women. 




















3, Corroy.—Woven witH CoLourED Tureap; Cuecxs AND TarTaN Parrerns. 


In the following Table will be found various checks and tartans, many of which are 
admirable imitations of well-known patterns in this country. They are chiefly used for 
skirts, petticoats, &. Some of the shepherd tartans are also used for making up into 
trousers. 























No. of ‘Measurement. : Place of. 
Description, Weiee | cot, | enere” 
Vol, | Sample, Length. | Width. g obtained. 
ie 
yas. ins.| yds. ins. | Ibs. on, | £ a d. 

yrrt.| 313 | Stripes, g-inch, alternately yellow and| "6 18| "0 23) 1° 54/0 3 0 | Broach, Bombay. 
plue in the warp, and green, crimson, 
and blue in the weft. 

vurt.| 314 | Large tartan pattern - - -| 12 0| 092| 2112/0 6 0 | Broach, Bombay. 

yurt.| 316 | Largetartan pattern, Blue, white, black, | 815] 025 | 112 |0 6 © | Loodiana, 
‘and pink twill. , Punjab. 

yut.| 317 | Small check of yellow 4-inch stripe in| 5 26| 025 | 012$]0 8 0 | Loodiana, 
weft and warp, alternately with } inch Punjab, 
of unbleached cotton, 

vut.| 318 | Large blue check on » plain ground,| 8 83| 026 | 1 1 |0°8 0 | Loodi 
intersected by quadruple lines of pink Puvjeb, 
in weft and warp. nog 

rx. | 3s0| Tartan patiem- - - ~| 6 0] 0M1 | O14 Jo 4 0. Pulicat, Madras. 

rx. | 960] Tartan pattem- = =~ =| 6 (0 | 022 | O14 [04 0 | Mylapore, 

xi} 401| vertenpetern= = - =| 6 0) 0/91 | 078 ; 

x1. | 402 | Tartan pattern - - 2 -| 627] 021 | 018 

scx. | 405 | Small Biack and white check odiwxed| 11 21)|-022,) 48 
ground. 

















COTTON CHECKS, &c. 
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No. of ‘Measurement. Place of 
ee Weigh ‘Manufacture, 
Deena or ricee. | om or where 
‘Vol, | Sample.| Length. | Width. obtained. 
yas, ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz, s. 

x1. | 404 | Small dark green check on a ground of 6 0| 0381 012 5 0 | Cuddalore, 

a lighter green shade. Madras. 

XI. | 405 | Small dark plue check on a dark ecrim- 6 0} 0381 ou 4 6 | Cuddalore, 
son ground, Madras. 

XI. | 406 | An open check of blue, with a red line 5 20) 0 26 oll 2 0 | Pulicat, Madras. 
jn centre of main stripes, on an un- 
coloured ground. 

x1 | 407 | Check, }-inch stripes of blue in weft and 5 23) 0 22 014 4 0 | Mylapore, 
‘warp, } inch apart, with crimson line iadras. 
margins, on a green ground. 

XI. | 408 | Uncoloured ground. An open check of | 613) 0 25 0 12 2 6 | Coonatoor, 
J-inch stripes of light green, {-inch 6 drs. Madras. 
apart, with 4 intervening lines in the 
same colour. 

XI. | 409 | A light check, }-inch stripes one | 6 8| 025 | 012$/0 2 6 Coonatoor, 
way, ?-inch the other, on an un- Madras. 
coloured ground. 

XL | 410 | An open check of green stripes, 1 inch 7 6| 026 0 12 2 Coonatoor, 
‘apart, with double lined check of Madras. 
searlet thread intervening, on an un- 
coloured ground. 

XI. | 411 | An open check of red stripes with blue 6 30 |' 0 26 oll 2 Coonatoor, 

. margins, and subordinate check of Madras. 
two blue lines intervening, on an un- 
coloured ground. 

xt. | 412 | An open check of alternate blue and 6 0O| 028 014 3 Pulicat, Madras. 
crimson stripes on an uncolou! 
ground. 

XI. | 413 | Check. A finch stripe of green and 6 26| 0 26 015 4 Teroomaly, 
scarlet in weft and warp, with a Madras. 
slender green line intervening, on an 
‘uncoloured ground. 

xi. | 414 | Check, a blue and red stripe, -inch in 7 0] 026 015 3 9 | Coonatoor, 
warp, rather narrower in the weft, Madras, 
and $ inch apart, with a fine white 
jine in centre of each stripe, on an 
uncoloured ground. 

xa. | 41 | Tartan pattern - - - -| 6 9| o18 | 1 0 3 6 | Masulipatam, 

Madras. 

XI | 416 Small blue and white check = - -| 1027] 020 110 3 6 | Cuddalore, , 

Madras. 
xr | 417 Ditto ditto = = 027 110 6 0 | Ditto. 

XI. | 454 Small black and white check — - -| 8 032 | 2 5 5 Masulipatam, 

: Madras. 
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PRINTED COTTON GOODS. 


The next group of cotton fabrics which we have to consider consists of those in which 
printing is employed. It naturally sub-divides itself into two, first those in which the pattern 
is printed on a white ground, and second those in which it is printed on a coloured ground. 

Fabrics of this character are used chiefly for women’s skirts or petticoats, but they are 
also used for Sarees—a portion of the piece, of a proper length, being cut off, and borders 
and ends being occasionally added. In addition to these uses they are also pretty largely 
employed to make: counterpanes, linings for tents, &c. 

Among the specimens in the books there are some good and some bad,—that is as regards 
the character and execution of the printing. They exhibit, however, in a very satisfactory 
manner, the style of pattern which pleases the Indian taste and which proves saleable. 
One characteristic of this style is that the pattern is small. Large, staring, gaudy patterns 
are evidently not popular. The native taste condemns and rejects them. Indeed it is clear 
that the principles of art are more likely to be violated when the pattern is large than when 
it is small. 

As regards execution, it will be found that Native work is not equal to European. Our 
machinery and appliances are more perfect, and our printing is consequently better. But 
while this is true, as the rule, there are marked exceptions; and among the specimens in 
the Books will be found some which are as beautiful and as well finished as anything the 
British manufacturer can produce. 

The native dyer and printer has attained great skill in fixing his colours, and this point 
is one which deserves serious consideration. It must always be remembered that the body- 
clothing of the Hindu is frequently washed, and by a process which is extremely rough. 
It is essential, therefore, that the colours should be thoroughly fast. A failure in this 
entirely destroys the value of the fabric, and hence many of the-prints sent from this 
country have fallen into disrepute,—our manufacturers not having fully recognized the 
necessity of sending no printed goods to India but those in which all the colours are fast. 

Dyed and printed cotton fabrics are produced in many parts of India, or perhaps more 
properly speaking here and there over the whole country. Masulipatam, Arnee, and Sydapet, 
in the Madras Presidency, are famous for their Chetee or Chintzes.* Those of Masulipatam 
are known under the name of kalam-kouree (which literally means “firm colour”) and 
exhibit great variety in style and quality. 

As already indicated these printed goods have been divided into two groups—those in which 
the printing is on a white, and those in which it is ona coloured ground. These are given 
in the three following tables. The second of the Tables contains one specimen (Vol. VIII. 
320), which is simply dyed and not printed, The third contains nothing but Palempores 
or bed-covers, some of which are admirable illustrations of Indian printing (151, 152, 153, 

_ 154, and 155, Vol. IV.), while others (156 and 157, Vol. IV.) can scarcely be praised. 





* This word (from Chhint, Hind :—variegated), as well as Calico, is of Indian origin, and in’ that fact welliave 
another indication of the position which India once oecupied as an exporter of Cotton manufagtures. -uptth 





COTTON PRINTS. 


Taste 1. Corron.—Printep ; Wurre Grounp. 





No, of ‘Measurement, Place of 
Descripti Weight manufacture, 
Ess pon bie aed Cont, ‘or where 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained. 





7 ds, ins. | yds.ins, | Ibs.ozs.| £ 3. d. 

VIII.| 310 | Pattern; }-inch diagonal stripes of flowers, Wace (lee al 4 | Futtygurh, 
of two different patterns, 3-inch apart : Nat P. 
in intervening space, sprigs of flowers 
at J-inch distances, also in diagonal 
order. Colours, red, green, and 
black. 


vutL.| 311 |Pattern, a §-inch circular flower and| 5 80}] 1 1b} 1 44) — Fattygurh, 
foliage in close diagonal order. 
Colours, green and red, 


vur.| 312 | A well filled inch check pattern of small | 5314) 111$) 1 54) — Fattygurh. 
foliage and flowers in green, red, and 
black. 
ey 868 | Small, close, figured pattern in red,ona| 3 24 165 0155}0 2 0 Masplipatam, 
white ground. ‘Madras. 


er 869 | Rather coarse texture. Neat pattern, in 5 26 ibeok Tt -6F }OLr 369) Masulipatam, 
red and black, of flowers arranged in Madras. 
diagonal rows. 


x, | 370| Good pattern amd material. Pattern, a| 327 | 1 2 | — |0 8 0 Masulipatam, 

small neat bouquet, in red, blue, and ‘Madras. 
plack, in diagonal order, on a white 
ground of bleached cotton. 


x. 376 | Pattern, a small red circle, in diagonal | 3 18 1,6 014 |0 2 14} Ponnary, 
rows at 3-inch distances. On this piece Madras. 
is a slight border of three printed red 
lines. 


x. 377 | Pattern, a red flower with plack stalk, | 3 18 18 0 14 |0 2 0 | Arcot, Madras. 
arranged, diagonally, inrows, on a white 

und dotted throughout with small 
Dlack spots. 


x. 378 | Pattern, a small red foliage and flower | 3 18 1S: 014 {0 20 Ditto. 
figure running throughout the piece. 


x, | 379 | Pattern (imperfectly printed), a small) 3 18 12 012 |0 20 Ditto. 
dotted in red. 


X. | 381 Pattern, flowered figure in red and black, 3 18 165 10/3020 Ditto. 


intersected by cross diagonal lines and 
curves of the same character. 


x. | 382 | Pattern, a large red flower, with black | 318 | 1 0 | 012 
stems and foliage, in diagonal rows. 


x, | 383 | Pattern, a red stripe edged and Sgured 91s | 1 0 | 212 | 4 1} | Ponnary, 

with black, and on Aiscenin Madras. 

white space or stripe, small 

flower with black foliage running 

throughout. 

x. 388 Pattern (good), small flower in dark blue 6 0 10 15/0 
and red, arranged in diagonal rows. 


020 Ditto. 








4 6 | Masulipatam, 
Madras. 
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Taste 1. Corron.—Paintep, &c.—cont. 





ae Weight ieatuen 

‘eight ture, 

of Piece. | 8 or where 

Length. | Width. obtained. 












































’ yds. ins, | yds, ins. | Ibsoz, | £ 3 d. F 

x. | 387 Pattern, small dower sprig in black and 6 0 | 1.0 |.015 |0 2 0 | Sydapat, 
brown, arranged in diagonal rows. Madras. 

x. 890 | Coarse cotton. Pattern, a flowered pine, | 5 27 10/1122 jo 8 Ditto. 

‘ of good design, 3} ins. in length and in 
close order. Colours, yellow, red, and 
black. 

x. 891 | Coarse cotton. Pattern, a large flowered 60 10 1122/0 8 Ditto. 

: pin Gh mnesloak.t in black and brown, 
on a plain ground. 

X. | 398 Print. A large flower| 5 0°| 1 4 | 0 9 |0 2 74 | Arcot, Madras. 

Fee Boe econts ti tlack dee. 
399 | Print. A large leaf and scroll patternin | 5 0 ar 3 18/02 Ditto. 
green and black. 
400 | Print. Well designed scroll and foliage | 5 0 1 4 LET |Oe2) Ditto. 
pattern, in black and green on a white 
ground. 
Tasre 2. Corron.—Paintep ; Corourep Grounp. 
No. of Place of 
Description. Cost. wenn 
‘Vol. | Sample. Length. obtained. 
vin. pas ‘A material of English thread, |S '0"| °0'32"| 1 24/0 4 0 
jeer. 3 4 Shikarpore, 

7 woven and printed in India. Used Sind. 
for petticoats of poorer classes. A deep 
crimson cotton, surface coloured, with 
flowered pattern in black with white 
spots, in onal order. 

VIIL.| 319 | Yellow cotton, surface coloured. Print| 526 | 1 14] 1 — |r 
a small rose in red and green, in 5 ote 
diagonal order. 

x. $72 | A large pec ee en 718 10 112 |0 8 14/| Bellary, Madras. 

on a deep red or scarlet (sur- + 
coloured) ground. Used for petti- 

XK. | 373 Rad gia Pattern, a figured stripein| 4 0 16 11 ]02 Ponnary, Madras. 
black and white Cer with a a Tet 
small scrolled pattern of foliage and 
flowers. 

X. | 374 | Coarse Fabric. Red id. Pattern,| 7 0 0 80 raf 

















COTTON PRINTS. 


Taste 2. Corron.—Printep, &c.—cont. 








No. of 





Vol. | Sample, 


Measurement. 


Width. 


Weight 
of Piece, 





X. | 384 








Coarée fabric. Red ground, with 1-inch 
figured stripes in black and white, $ 
inch apart. In intervening spaces, 
rows of small pines in black and white, 
with patches of green apparently 
added by band. 

Imperfectly printed: Black ground, 
with a small white star-shaped flower 
in the centre of a circle, formed by # 
small flowered pattern in red and 
white. 

A chocolate red ground. Pattern, small 
white dots forming zigzag stripes, 
running across the piece. 

Dark brown ground. Pattern, a small 
“ereeper” - like figure in white 
throughout, with ared flower at inter- 
vals, and in diagonal rows.” 

Deep red ground. Pattern, small j-inch 
squares, formed by black and white 
dotted lines ; in centre of each square 
a,vsmall star-shaped. figure, also in 
black and white. 

Deep red ground. Pattern, a small 
‘white pine in the centre of a square 
formed by faint diagonal lines of 
white spots. 

Deep red ground. }-inch stripesof dark 
red, not quite close together, to give 
the effect of a narrow white stripe on a 
red ground. Badly printed. 

Black ground. Pattern, rows of small 
white spots in diagonal order. A 
eon and colour much used by the 

Ar'SCCS. 

Red ground. Pattern, horizontal stripes 
‘of white spots, somewhat similar 
to the “flashed” stripe in » pattern 
peocuet in silk in Benares and 

iyderabad. 


Coarse. A dark purple ground. Pattern, 
horizontal zigzag stripe in white. 
Similar to. patterns in silks from 
Benares and Hyderabad. 

Black ground, with the small horizontal 
zigzag stripes which form a feature in 
some of the Mushroos from Hydera- 
bad, &e. 

Called Gud-ka-cheet, A blue ground with 
flower or pine, in black, brown and 
white, printed in diagonal rows. Used 
for petticoats by Malays of the poorer 
classes. 


Coarse cotton, dyed with indigo. : 





518 





1 


0 29 


0 31 


yds. ins. 
0 


Ibs, oz. & 
210 |0 


112 |0 





210 |0 


110 |0 








aR 


=P 
oF 


3 104 





Ponnary, Madras. 


Ponnary, Madras. 


Bellary, Madras. 


Ponnary, Madras. 


Ditto. 
Arcot, Madras. 
Ponnary, Madras. 


Ponnary, Madras. 


Ponnary, Madras. 


Beejapore. 
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Tarte 3. Corron.—Printep ; PALEMPoREs, OR Bep-covers. 














No. of Measurement. | te See 
: 
a= Description. orice | Oo or where” 
Vol. | Sample.| Length. | Width. | obtained, 
yds. ins. | yds. ins, | Ibsoz. | £ s. 4. 
Iv. | 151 | Flowered Hie pattern on green ground, | 3 13 124 1 3} — Futtygurh, 
with 3} inch border, Bengal. 
IV. | 152,| Flowered stripes, alternat poems 312 12 1 0} - Ditto. 
and green, with pnebonte sere : 
Iv. | 153 | White ground, centre small flowered | 3 12 1 26 0 154 - Ditto. 
pattern, 34 inch border. 
Iv. | 154 | Green ground, yellow circular spots, with | 6 0 Pg Pedy: - Ditto. 
flowered centres, 
IV. | 155 |Red ground, flowered circular pattern, | 3 9 124 sf - Ditto. 
with special borders. P 
Iv. | 156 } White with large flowered pat-| 421 | 118 | 1 4 | 0 4 0| Shikarpore, 
Mia ae ead special. bord borders and Sinde, 
ends, pees 
Iv. | 157 Better print | 5 0 | 118 115 0 6 0O| Ditto, 
cage ae Toe No. 156, not nearly so good k 
as the Buitygurh specimens, Special 
pattern in end. 
IV. | 160 | Yellow ground, small flowers in crimson | 3 8 122 | 1 8 | 0 2 6| Hazara, Punjab. 
* and dark green, arranged in oblique 
strij 


a0 Of four. 
xu. | 475 | Glazed chintz; centre pattern a largo | 112 | 112 | 1 7 | © 8 6| Masulipatam, 
flowered design in colours on a white Madras. 

ground, with a deep 11-inch border of 
elaboratel designed stripes of pines, 
flowers, and foliage in white and red 
coloured ground. Four woven in one 








piece. 
xu. | 476 | Unglazod chints, large flowered pattem, | 2 9 | 123 | 013 | © 1 5 | Paumodes, 
centre in red, green, &c., with 4 inch Madras. 


border. A deep (20 inch) end, with 
ial stripes eas design, en- 
losing a row of 
colours. Predicted teton 5 
Two pieces sewn together, form com- 
plete “ Palampore,” or bed cover. 


XI. | 477 | Unglazed chintz, pattern a large fi; 2.0 10 0's © 1 38 | Masulipatam, 
4 inches in diameter, printed in buck Madras, 
within a square formed by brown 
foliage pattern, At the end, a row 
of 6-inch figures of armed Sepoys, 
| printed in black, and enclosed by two | 
| scrolls of foliage and flowers of good 
design, and printed in brown. 


XII. | 478 | Unglazed chintz, large radiated circular | 2 14 114 013 0 2 O| Masulipatam, 
figure, 3 inches in diameter, in brown, | — Madras. 
within a squary formed by another 
figure printed in Backs 10} inch bor- 
der, eer As foliage and flowers, 
witi: figures of birds priited in black, 
and enclosed by two scrolls of foliage 
and flowers printed in brown, 
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COTTON.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


A number of articles have been brought together under this heading, which it was 
difficult otherwise to group. As they had special functions, it was thought that it might 
serve a useful purpose to keep them together, using function rather than quality or pattern 
as the basis of the grouping. 

They are all cotton fabrics, but some are white and others coloured. 

Not a few of them, such as the Table Napkins, Doyley’s, and Pocket-handkerchiefs, are 
manufactured to suit European wants, and these illustrate the imitative power of the native 
manufacturer. One'of the bed-covers—ruzzai—(433) is a specimen of Indian guilting. A 
considerable quantity of raw cotton is used for this purpose, as quilting is often resorted to in 
the northern districts in order to produce garments which will give a proper protection against 
the cold. 

Tapes form a considerable article of native manufacture, being extensively used in the 
making of bedsteads. The purpose to which they are applied shows that they must be 
strong. A width of two to three inches is common. 



































No. of Measurement, Place of 
‘ (Mase ese BL? ‘Manufacture, 
Description. ple. | te FEES 
‘Vol. | Sample.| Length. | Width. obtained. 
= yas. ins, | yds.ins, | Ibsoz. | £ s d 
xt. | 457] 8 (Cotton (muslin), deep border, | 020 | 020 | — 0 4 6| Nellore, Madras. 
be (32 inches), plain stripes, woven per dozen. 
3 in material. 
XI | 458 Cotton (muslin), deep borders| 020 | 020 | — | O 8 0| Ditto. 
(3% inches), plain stripes, woven per dozen. 
in material. 
XL | 419 ‘Damask pattern, unbleached -| 021 | o21 | = | O 7 O| Madras. 
per dozen. 
XI. | 420 Ditto, ditto - -| 019 | 019 | — | O 8 O| Cuddalore, 
¢ per dozen,| Madras. 
XI | 421 i Diaper, small pattern, ditto -| 0 22 0 22 _ 0 8 6 | Ditto. 
wa per dozen, 
XI, | 424 HI Damask pattern, ditto - -| 030 | 029 | — | 018 0| Masulipatam, 
a | per dozen.) Madras. 
XL | 428 Ditto, ditto - -| 023 | 023 | — | 0 8 O| Broach, Bombay. 
per dozen. 
xi. | 426 | | Plain diaper, bleached =~ -| 017 | 017 | — | © 2 8 | Masulipatam, 
per dozen.| Madras. 
x1. | 422| (Huckaback, unbleached — - -| 035 | 035 | — | 018 0| Cuddalore, 
per dozen.| Madras. 
x | 429 Ditto, ditto - -| 033 | 033 | — | © 2 8| Broach, Sombuy. 
per dozen. 
XI | 425 Diaper pattern, ditto ~ -| 036 | 031 - 0 8 O| Chingleput, 
: per dozen.| Madras, 
xr. | 427 || Khadee cloth, ditto- = - -| 032 | 0381 | — | 0 4 O| Salem, Madras. 
E per dozen. 
xz, | 423 |* | stout plain material, bleached Kha-| 0 33 | 022 | — | 0 4 0 | Cuddalore 
dee cloth. per dozen.| Madras. 
XI. | 430 Bleached small diaper pattern. A| 0 27 0 25 =— 0 3 0| From Goa, sent 
38-inch border, with a hes per dozen.| from Madras. 
red on plain woven Made 17 
to order. pe 
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Taste. Corron.—MisceLiangous, &c.—cont. 























me oer ara 
5. t 
Deseription. or Pies, | Oost ewes 7 
rol, | Sample, Length. | Width. a 
yds, ins, | yds.ins. | Ibs.oz, | & 8. d. 
x1. | 431 |8 (Agreen stripe, checked by a faint | 013 | 0 18 — | 0 9 0| Madras. 
3) _ blue stripe on a crimson ground. per dozen. 
XL | 482 a Crimson and blue check =~ -| 018 018 - 0 8 8 | Cuddalore, 
per dozen. Madras. 
Iv. 158 leached diaper pattern, diaper pat- | 4 32 118 115 015 0 | Hoshyarpore, 
tern woven in pink thread, and Punjab. 
cross stripes at ends. 
Iv. | 159 Bleached. Border, blue stripe, 7inch | 4 7 | 113 | 2 8 = Loodiana, Punjab. 
blue stripe across each end. 
xL 433 Cotton, quilted with the needle -| 26 110 24 _ Hyderabad, 
i Deccan. 
XI. | 479 i jney. Counterpane. A large | 2 9 1s 20 0 4 6| Kurnool, Madras. 
diaper kind of pattern, pro- 
& } duced by weaving the design in 
So pleached thread in an unbleached 
ry pot: End marked by a modi- 
tion of the diaper pattern, 
13 inch of extremity quite plain, 
with a small fringe. 
a 
XI. | 480 Soojney. A large diaper pattern | 2 9 | 1 4 | 2 0 | O 4 6| Kurnool, Madras. 
vohanilae to last, but in bleached 
cotton on a dark red ground. 
End marked by a modification of 
this design, and a small portion of 
end of pet uncoloured material. 
| Slight fringe at extremity. 














* Called also Pulungposh. 
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SILK. 


We have now to illustrate the silk, or silk and cotton piece goods which form an 
extensive article of manufacture in many parts of India, chiefly for home consumption, 
but partly also for export, as will be seen by reference to the following Table A., which 
shows the quantities and value of the silk goods exported from India and from each 
Presidency to all parts of the world from 1850-51 to 1864-65. 

In the Tables which follow the examples in the Books, these manufactures have been 
grouped under four heads :— C 

(1.) In the first one are included the plain, striped, and checked fabrics, which consist. of 
silk and cotton, and are employed for Trowserings, and occasionally also for Skirts and 
Cholees. 

(2.) In the second group we have an important class of fabrics, also consisting of silk 
and cotton, and commonly known under the name of Mushroo, which is a satin ‘with a 
cotton back. It is a favourite material, and is used in a variety of ways by the well-to-do 
classes for dress purposes, covering cushions, &c. Some idea of the variety and beauty 
of the patterns produced in this material will be gathered from an inspection of the 
specimens in the Books,* — 

(3.) In the third Table are included the specimens in which silk alone is the textile 
material: employed. These, like the others, are used for making up trowsers and other 
articles of attire, and also for linings. It will be observed that in the description of the 
different patterns, some are noted as being favourites with the Hindu, and others with the 
Mahomedan portion of the community.t 

(4.) In the: fourth Table we have a few examples of printing on silk as used for the 
production of a class of goods in vogue amongst the Parsees and employed by them for 
Sarees, Trowserings, &c. No. 549, Vol. XIV., showing a dark spot in the centre of a 
white line, illustrates the material and pattern used for making the peculiar mitre-shaped 
Turban worn by the Parsees. The spots, however, on the fabrics most commonly 
employed are smaller than those in the specimen referred to. The white margin round 
the dark central spot is produced by hitching up, and tying a thread around small 
portions of the cloth, which on transference to the dye-trough is not affected by the 





+ All Mushroo’s wash well, especially the finer kinds. As this manufacture is prineipally used for Cholees, 
petticoats, and for trousers of both sexes, washing becomes indispensable, and the dyes used are in all cases fast, not 
fading with time, or becoming streaky or cloudy after being wetted. In any imitation of these fabries, the best 
dyes would be necessary, and such careful weaving as would enable the gloss: to be preserved in the washing as 
in the Mushroo fabrics, otherwise they would be of no value. English or French satins are more beautiful both 
in colour and texture ; but it is needless to say they will not wash, and therefore would not supply the place 
of “ Mushroos.” ‘ 

+ Stated on the authority of the Lahore Central Committee, which forwarded to the International Exhibition 
of 1862 a valuable collection of the patterns prevailing in the Punjab. 
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specimens the ties are very fine and close to each other, and, 


colour employed. In many 
consequently, involve the expenditure of much time and trouble in their production. 


The rapidity with which the successive little portions of silk are hitched up and 
ligatured by an experienced hand is, however, very remarkable. 

This pattern is extremely difficult to imitate exactly, and, as it is one of those results 
in which a certain charm arises from the absence of the perfect regularity usually effected 
by machine operations, it is probable that it will still continue to be produced in the 
laborious and comparatively expensive manner just described.* 


The only other example of a silk material to which we would refer is that presented by 
No, 555, Vol. XIV., a red silk gauze, from Bhagulpore, stated to be used for mosquito 
curtains. 

The original length of the piece was 11 yards, the width 31 inches, the weight 
53 ounces, and the price 12. 12s. 0d., a sum, probably, very considerably beyond its real 
value. Although the only example of a mosquito curtain material here given is of silk, 
it has to be mentioned that this is a very rare application, light cotton gauze or net being 
the article usually employed. The greater portion of the nets exported from this country are 
employed in the manufacture of mosquito curtains, which are extensively used in India 
both-by Europeans and well-to-do natives. 


The foregoing concludes the only remarks which we have considered it necessary to 
make regarding the fabrics manufactured from true silk, the produce of the Bombyx 
mori. 





* That it is possible, however, to produce by machinery at least some classes of this kind of goods, was 
shown by the “Batiks” manufuetured in Holland and shown by Previnaire et Cie, of Haarlem, in the 
Exhibition of 1862. 
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No of ‘Measurement. Place of 
Deseripti Weight manufacture, 
eee, ot Bieee, | Cost ‘or where 

Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. | obtained. 
a yds, ins. | yds. ins, | Ibs. o7, | £ % & 

x1. | 447 | Shot, pink silk warp and blue cotton weft. | 11 15 0 23 0 144] 010 0 Tanjore, Madras. 

For petticoats. 

Iv. 134 (White, with narrow lines of pale | 9 18 0 21 12 010 0 | Lahore. 
green silk, 10 to the inch. # inch 
border, a plain red silk stripe. 

For trowserings. 

Iv. 141 Green cotton, with small ly,-inch | 5 22 021 0 12 0 4 0 | Rutul Mudpore, 
yellow stripe dotted with white Punjab. 
thread and crimson silk, 4 inch 
apart. Border (§ inch) of deep 
crimson silk. For trowserings. 

x 855 Green cotton, with }-inch stripes of | 11 27 0 22 110 0 8 6 | Tanjore, Madras. 
crimson and white si!!: in the warp 

inch apart. 

XI. | 444 Crimson cotton, with green cotton | 0 24 019 014; 019 Trichinopoly, 

and figured yellow silk stripes. A per cholee| Madras. 
§.| piece comprises six of this mea- piece. 

surement, woven with a “fag” 
| between. For cholees. 

XI | 446 Gauze, blue cotton weft, and red silk | 7 0 0 23 013 0 14 0 | Trichinopoly 

warp, with flashed cross stripes of ‘Madras. 
2 white, 2inchesapart. Forpetticoats. 
xu| 448 |&4) Dark blue cotton weft, and a sik | 7 0 0 33 014 0 8 0 | Trichinopoly, 
2. | warp. Pattern, black ground with Madras. 
& | flashed spots, yellow and white, and 
=| 12 inch figured stripes of crimson, 
i yellow, and white silks, $ inch 
& apart. Used for trowserings by 
wg Mahomedans of both sexes. Soosee, 
for trowserings. 

XI | 449 Dark blue cotton weft, and crimson | 8 0 ie) 015 0 8 0 | Syempettah, 
silk warp. Pattern, flashed spotted Madras. 
stripes in white across piece 1 inch 
apart. Soosee, for trowserings and 
dress skirts. 

XML} 451 Dark blue cotton weft, and crimson | 7 0 | 083 | 012 | 0 8 0 Trichinopoly, 
silk warp. Pattern, a fine line Madras. 
warp stripe in white silk. Soosee, 
for trowserings and petticoats. , 

XI | 452 Dark blue cotton weft, narrow stripes | 11 0 0 27 19 0 8 0| Trichinopoly, 
in warp, of red and yellow silk. Madras. 
Soosee, for trowserings. 

IX. | 352 ‘Crimson silk and black and white | 11 27 0 22 10 0 7 © | Tanjore, Madras. 
cotton 

IX. | 358 White cotton, with green and crim- 11 27 0 22 Lea: 0 7 6 | Ditto. 
son check, 

IX, | 356 i Rose colour silk, with small dark blue 120 0 22 10 0 9 6 | Ditto. 

i cotton check. ‘ 7 

IX. | 358 Light texture, dark blue cotton, with | 11 27 0 22 10 0 9 0| Ditto. 
check of crimson silk. 

XIV. | 542 Yellow silk in warp, all cotton weft. | 10 18 0 28 1 6} _ Agra, N.W.P. 
Pattern, a small faint red check. 

! 
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2. Six anp Corron.—Musaroo or. Satin; Puarn, StRiPep, AND Ficurep. 








No. of afeasurement. Place of 
Weight manufacture, 
ms 
Deseription. r Tee | Cont. aes 
Vol. | Sample! Length. | Width, obtained. 





yds. ins. | yds. ins, | Ibs, on, | £ 8, a 

XIII.| 500 | Plain rose pink colour - - -| 681 0 31 12 118 0 | Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

XIIL| 507} Plain dark green - - -| 6387 0 30] 1 23] 1 16 0 | Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

XII} 510 | Plain crimson - - _ -| 6 0 0 32 14 116 0 | Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

X1i.| 514 | Ditto, lighter shade than last example - | 4 22 0 31 010} 118 0 Eee 
eccan, 

‘ bought in 
Madras. 

XIIL| 515 | Plain white - - - -| 416 0 82h) 015 1 9 0 | Hyderabad, 
' Deccan. 


_ xamt.| 486 | Crimson, with a loom embroidered} 519 | 092 | 1 10h | 2 0 0 | Hyderabad, 


flower (2 inches in iength) in green ‘Deccan, 

and yellow silks. bought in 
Madras. 

xait.| 497 | Deep purple, flowered with crimson, | 5 0 | 0 805) 1 7 2 0 0| Hyderabad, 
white, green, and yellow. ‘Deccan, 

ought in 
Madras. 


X1I,| 492 | Deep crimson, with figured white silk | 4 24 0 29 ol 011 6 | Tanjore, Madras. 
stripes. 


xars.| 493 | Yellow, and deep crimson stripes, with | 615 | 1 0 | 1 10}| 016 0) Tanjore, Madras. 
spots of white. 


xurr.| 494 | A bronze coloured ground, with figured | 6 80 10. 12 116 0 | Hyderabad, 
green stripes. Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 


XIiI.| 495 |Deep purple ground, striped with a narrow 69 0 33 deat 0 16 0} Tanjore, Madras. 
line of yellow, dotted with crimson. . 

Across the piece are zigzag stripes of 
white silk, tinged with crimson. 





xr. 496 | Stripes of plain crimson, yellow, and | 5 0 | 1 0 | 110 | O17 0 ‘Trichinopoly, 
ee (the last named with a central S Madras. 
Pe of Baal divided by figured and 
ered stripes in crimson, yellow, 
and white silks. Shae 








xair,| 497 | Dark green ground, with eross stripesof | 6 0 | 031 | 1 1 7 0 | Hyderal 
“auod epots ia whites aa : 4 Sera 














xait.| 498 | Figured stripes, separated alternately by | 5 0 | 1 0 | 1 5 | O17 0 | Trichinopoly, 
: plain blue, and yellow \o™M ue 
Dee SeAN line oF efanoa ree f por | 
and a plain crimson stripe, with 
yellow central line, 
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No, of Measurement, Place of 
Wei; Manufacture, 
pene “a Wie | oom | Mae 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins. | yds,ins. | Ibs.oz, | £ % de 
xut| 499 | Yellow, with figured stripes. Same [5 32 | 0 80f| 1 4 | 118 0 | Hyderabad, 
pattern as No, 494. ccan, 
XIII.| 50] | Crimson, with small zigzag cross stripes | 6 0 0 82 1 384] 116 0 | Hyderabad, 
in white silk, Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 
XIII.| 502 | A deep purple, with a shaded stripe in | 3 20 0 34 013 011 0 | Trichinopoly, 
the warp. Madras. 
X1I1.| 503 | Crimson, with small zigzag cross stripes | 6 9 0 33 19 017 0 | Trichinopoly, 
¥ in white silk. Madras. 
XuII.| 504 | Crimson, with cross stripes of flashed | 5 31 0 26 se) 118 0 | Hyderabad, 
spots in yellow silk. ‘Deccan. 
xat.| 505 | Figured stripes in orange, yellow, and | 641 | 0 84}| 1114) 1 0 0| Tanjore, Madras, 
crimson ; the intervening spaces alter- 
nately green, purple, and crimson, 
through which (but intersected by the 
figured stripe) run zigzag cross stripes 
eirellin on the green, and white on 
the purple and crimson ground colour. 
xa! 506 | Purple, with a zigzag cross stripe of | 427 | 035 | 1 6 | 017 0| Trichinopoly, 
white like 501 and 503, but tinged Madras. 
with crimson. 
XIIL.| 508 | Dark crimson, with narrow white lines] 5 0 20.0) 16 017 0 | Trichinopoly, 
in warp, 1 inch apart. Madras. 
XIIL| 509 | Orange, with narrow stripes of white, | 6 15 10 27 018 0} Tanjore, Madras. 
with dark crimson edges. 
XIIL| 511 | Bright yellow, with narrow figured | 5 27 0 27 16) 116 O| Hyderabad. 
stripes in crimson, yellow, white, and | ~~ 
purple silks ; the intervening spaces 
dotted with rows of flashed spots, alter- 
nately crimson and green, arranged 
to run in diagonal order throughout » 
piece. 
XII.| 512 | Rose pink, with figured stripes, of pat- | 5 33 0 30 1 Wee | 115 0 | Hyderabad, 
tern similar to 494 and 499, Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 
xuL| 513 | Plain amber colour, with stripes figured | 614 | 1 0 | 1 6 | 014 O| Trichinopoly, 
with flashed spots of an arrow-head Madras. 
shape, in green, crimson, and yellow 
% ‘ 
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3. Srxx.—Ptamn, Strep, CHECKED, AND Ficurep. 
































No. of Measurement. s ree of 
——————— Description. oe ee Cost. ae 
Vol. | Sample] Length. | Width. obtained. 

yas. ins, | yds. ins, | Ibs. oz, | £ & d 

XIV.| 521 Red. Stout fabric. Extensively | 1715 | 0214] 2 9$/ 8 © 0 | Lahore. 
used in the Punjab for making up, 
and also for lining garments. Fa- 
yourite old Mahomedan colour, 

XIv.| 522 Shot. Blue warp, crimson weft. Fa- | 18 9 | 0 21}] 1 8§]/ 116 0/| Lahore. 
yourite Hindu colour. 

xiv.| 523 |, | Light green. Favourite Mahomedan | 15 31 | 0 205) 2 1 3 0 0/| Lahore. 
colour, 

XIv.| 524 A Shot. Crimson warp, blue weft. | 24 0 | 0 20f| 2 8t/ 8 9 O| Lahore. 
Fayourite Hindu colour. 

XIv.| 532 Rose-coloured. “Golabee Dur-| 611 | 013 | 0 4 | 010 6) Agra, N.W.P. 
reeaee.” 

XIV.} 540 Pink. “Yeolah.” Thintexture -]11 0 | 1 5 | 1 8 | 5 7 3/ Abhmednugger, 

Bombay. 

XIV.| 541 Bright yellow = = -| 3918 | O11] 1 Of] 1 9 8 Agra. 

Iv. | 131 Yellow, with #-inch stripes of deep | 617 | 028 | 012 | 0 18 10} Deyra Ishmael 
crimson. In 2-inch space between Z Khan, 
each, eight narrow black and white 
stripes. Used for trowserings. 

Ix. | 354] | Deep crimson, striped with dark blue | 9 0 | 030 | 010 | 018 0/| Tanjore, Madras. 
fine lines, 15 to the inch, Used 
for trowserings. 

Xm 516 Red ground, with figured zigzag | 9 4 | 087 | 014 | 110 0) Trichinopoly, 
stripes. For trowserings. Madras. 

XL| 517 Red ground, with flowered stripes in | 827 | 085 | 1 2 | 2 2 0| Trichinopoly, 
white and yellow. In centre of Madras.’ 
intervening spaces a double line of 
yellow with a centre tinged by an 
underthread of blue, For trow- 
serings. 

xu.| 518] | Green, with flashed spots faintly! 11 0 | 033 | 0 14$| 270 0} Trichinopoly, 
marked in yellow running in rows Madras. 
across piece. Used for trow- 
serings, &, 

XML} 519 Stripes of orange, yellow, red, and| 9 0 | 084 | 012 | 017 | Trichinopoly, 
green crosswise through the piece, ‘Madras. 
and, intersected by the orange and 
yellow. stripe, a ‘series of flashed 
spots in white and yellow. For 

| _ fowserings. : 

xit.| 520 | } Amber-coloured, with faint longitu- | 9 6 | 034 | 0114] 019 O| Tanjore, Madras. 
24) dinal lines of white, } inch apart. 
a For trowserings. 

XIV.| 525] | Deep crimson, with narrow warp | 17 83 | 021}| 2 7 | 8 O O| Lahore. 
lines of green, $inch apart. Old F 
Mahomedan pattern. 

XIv.|-526| |, Yellow, with narrow warp lines of | 15 0 | 0.22 | 2 8 | 4 6 0| Lahore. 
red, § inch apart. Old Hindu i 

| pattern. ; 

XIV.| 527 | | Deep crimson, with narrow warp | 18 0 | 0214) 2 8 | 3 6 O| Lahore. 

| lines of white, inch apart. Fa- 3 ; 
| vourite Hindu pattern. | ly : 

XIV.| 528 Grseast wits sates mnt Neots Oe 1615 | 021 2 3) & O O| Le 
red, § inch apart. Hindu 
pattern. H 
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TABLE 3.—continued. 








No. of ‘Measurement. Place of 
ae Ss “| telat Manufacture, 
Description. orate, | Cost eer 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs, oz, | £ 8. d. 
XIV.| 529 216 0 | Lahore. 


Plum-coloured, with narrow warp | 15 26 O21] 2 5 
linos of yellow, # inch apart. Old 
Hindu pattern. 
XIV.} 530 Shot. Pink weft. Light blue warp, | 16 18 0 21 113} | 2 6 O/| Lahore. 
with narrow lines of red, § inch 
apart. Old Mahomedan pattern. 
Shot. Crimson weft. Blue warp,| 8 0 | 019 | 0 10f| 1 2 6/ Peps Ishmael 
with narrow lines of yellow, y% of an. 
an inch apart. Old Hindu pattern, 
White ground, with 4-inch stripes of | 518 | 081] O11$| — | Bhawulpore, 
yellow and red, alternately with a Punjab. 
Yy-ineh stripe of purple, yy inch 
apart. 
Elaiche. A  rose-crimson ground | 19 11 019 16 114 0| Agra. 
with narrow warp lines of white, 
}inch apart. Old Hindu pattern, 
Durreeaee. Yellow ground, with | 14 14 011 0 6}| 010 6| Agra. 
cross stripe of red and green alter- 
nately with a double line stripe of 
a reddish-brown colour. 
xtv.| 546] | Green, pink, yellow, and crimson | 826 | 027) 1 14) — | Pegu 
stripes. A peculiar pattern, with a 
finshed angulated figure through- 
out. 
x. 351 foie pattern - - -| 9 0 0 22 
XIV.| 533 Sungee Charkhanah. Check pattern. 4 33 0 27 
‘The various coloured stripes er 
by Small angulated lines also of 
, | different tints. 
XIv.| 535 White silk, with faintlavender-colour | 15 0 | 1 0 | 110h) — Bhagulpore. 
stripes in the warp checked by 
l-inch stripes of a dark purple 


E 


531 


E 


537 


XIV.| 538 


° 


15 1 2 0} Tanjore, Madras. 
74 | 110 0] Benares. 


° 





CuEcken. 


colour in the weft. 
XIV.| 536 White silk, with open check formed | 15 0 x0 110 — Berhampore. 
by a broad and a narrow stripe of 
purple. 
XUT.} 485 ‘Silk brocade. Green ground, with | 5 14 0 31 18 — Hyderabad, Dec- 
closely studded pattern of a small ean, Bought in 


star-shaped flower in white silk, 
with central spot in crimson silk. 
Pink ground, with stripes (} inch | 592 | 0 284} 016}) — | Bhawul 
wide and § inch apart), fee Pak” 
with a circular flower pattern in 
crimson silk, and margins formed 
by a yellow and black dotted line. 








XIV.| 534 


‘Ficvrep. 
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4, Sux.—Printep. 








No. of ‘Measurement. a Place of 

ae Weight anufacture, 
aap S| Deseription. of Pisce, | C08: cehere 
Vol. |Sample. Length. | Width. obtained, 





yds. ins. | yds.ins, | Ibs. 
XIV.| 548 | Lake meenia, Blue. Pattern, a cir-| 1 11 1 21 v) 
“ular flower in light green, arranged 
diagonally, and interspersed with small 
round spot of same colour. Border, 
12 inches wide, scroll, with “Kutar” 
inner edge ; all in circular red spots. 
XIV.| 549 | “ Black Lahe,” black ground. Pattern, | 1 10 0 29 0 1%] O 6 O| Surat, Bombay. 
uare dark red spots, with inner circle 
of white and central dot of black, ar- 
in irregular diagonal order, 
Border, 2} inches wide, of crimson 
silk, pattern marked in white spots, 
with dotted centre. Whole surface 
glazed subsequent to printing. 
xtv.| 550 | Crimson silk, Pattern (arranged in dia- | 0 314| 030 | 0 2 | O 8 O| Surat, Bombay. 
gonal rows) a white spot, with erimson 
central dot; larger design than the 
foregoing. Border, 3} inches wide, 
black, with figured pattern formed by 
white spots with dotted centre, inter- 
spersed with red spots, with inner circle 
of white and central speck of black. 
x1v.| 551 | Deep purple ground. Pattern, a check | 0 32 | 031 | O 2 | O 5 3/ Surat, Bombay. 
formed by cross diagonal rows (3 inch 
apart) of dark red circular spots, in 
each ‘square of the check four similar 
spots. Border, 2 inches wide, a dotted 
i = patiern, with “ Kutar” inner 
edge. 


ag 


£ 
3] 0 6 0] Surat, Bombay, 





























WILD SILKS. 


In the Table which follows are included the examples given in the Books of Textiles 
made from what, in contradistinction to the foregoing, or cultivated variety, may be called 
Wild Silks. Of these the Tussur, Hria, and Moonga are the most common, and fabrics made 
of some of them—and particularly of the Moonga—have probably been known in the East 
from time immemorial. 

Although Tussur is the variety of wild silk best known in this country, the Moonga, 
from its superiority in point of gloss and other qualities, is that most commonly employed, 
especially for the manufacture of mixed fabrics, and for some kinds of embroidery. 

No. 294, Vol. VIII, is an example of a fabric consisting of cotton striped with Moonga 
silk. > 

Mixed fabrics of this description are stated by Taylor to form the fourth class of the 
Textile manufactures of Dacca, the cotton yarn used in their manufacture ranging from 
30° to 80°. 

The Silk—Muga or Moonga—is imported into Dacca from Sylhet and Assam. It is 
prepared for the loom by being first steeped in water mixed with powdered turmeric, and 
afterwards in lime juice. It is next rinsed, dried, and sized with paste made of parched 
rice and water, without an admixture of lime, and then recled and warped in the sam 
manner as cotton thread. The cloths of this class are of considerable variety both ‘as, 
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regards texture and pattern. Some consist chiefly of cotton, with only a silk border or a 
silk flower or figure, in cach corner; others are striped, chequered, or figured with silk 
throughout the body of the cloth. The different varieties may amount to thirty in number, 
but the principal ones are the Ku/awroomee, Nowbutee, Azeezoola, and Luchuck. 

These cloths are made exclusively for the markets of Arabia. Some, indeed, are 
occasionally shipped to Rangoon, Penang, and places to the eastward, but the far greater 
portion of them is exported to Jidda, whence they are sent into the interior of the 
country, A considerable quantity of them is sold at the annual fair held at Meena, in the 
vicinity of Mecca. They are made into turbans, gowns, vests, &c. by the Arabs. They 
were formerly transported from Jidda to Egypt, and were at one time the principal articles 
of ‘export from Dacca to Bassora, whence they were sent to various parts of Mesopotamia 
and to ‘Constantinople. 


Of the Eria, two examples of fabrics from which (Nos. 559 and 560, Vol. XIV.) are 
given, little need here be said. Although possessed of great durability, the Eria, like the 
Tussur, is defective in the gloss which gives such beauty to true silk. 





No. of Measurement. Place of 
— Description. ————_—| Jrsight | Cost. bynes noua! 
Vol. | Sample| Length. | Width. obtained, 





: yas. ins, | yds ins, | Ibs. oz, | € 5 d. 

XIV.| 556 | Tussur silk, plain - 2 -| 1018 |°1 1 | 115} | 0 15 103 | Warungul, 
Deccan. 

XIV.| 557 | Tuscur silk, dyed. Grey warp and blue} 11 0 | 026 | 1 74/018 O | Bhagulpore, 

weft. A twilled material. 

xtv.| 558 | Tussur silk, a large coloured check or | 918 | 0254; 1 4 | 013 0 | Bhagulpore. 

plaid on a blue ground, woven in 

coloured Tussur thread. 

XIV.| 559 | Eria silk, “ Dooklee,” a coarse material} 4 0 0 34 1 6 |0 4 0 | Cachar. 

in uncoloured thread. 





XIv.| 560 | Eria silk “ Endi,” a coarse material of | 3 2 | 1 4 | 1 4 — | Darjeeling. 
dyed Eria silk, dyed chocolate red. 
ViIt.| 294 | Cotton, with § inch stripes of Moonga] 416 | 1 0 | 0 8 — — | Dacea. 


sill: in the warp, } inch apart, 























The following description, by Buchanan, of the preparation of Tussur (or, as he renders it, 
Tasar) thread and its manufacture in Bhagulpore, although given with a certain reservation 
‘as to the accuracy of some of the details, will be read with interest. 

It has to be premised, however, that the description here given refers to a period long 
anterior to the present. 


“Of the weavers who work in Tasar silk, a few weave cloth entirely of that material, but the quantity is so 
trifling that I shall take no further notice of it, and confine myself to detail the accounts of the mixed cloth 
called Bhagulpuri, because almost the whole of it is woven in the vicinity of that town; for out of 3,275 looms, 
stated to be in the district, 3,000 of these were said to be in the Kotwali division. ‘The women of the weavers 
mostly wind the thread, although the men sometimes assist ‘These people are so timid, that no great reliance 
can be placed on what they say; but I shall mention what was stated by two men that came to me at 
Mungger from Bhagulpoor. : 

“A woman takes five pans of cocoons (405), and puts them in a large earthen pot with 600 sicca weight of 
water, a small mat being placed in the bottom to prevent the cocoons from being burned. A small quantity 
of potash, tied in a bit of cloth, is put into the pot, along with the cocoons, which are boiled about an 
European hour. They are then cooled, the water is changed, and they are again boiled. The water is 
poured off, and the cocoons are put into another pot, where they stand three days in the sun covered with) 
cloth to exclude insects. On the fourth day they are again boiled, with 200 sicca weight of water, for rather 
Jess than an hour, and then poured into a basket, where they are allowed to cool, after which they are washed 

(3428.) zg 
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in cold water, and placed to dry on a layer of cow-dung ashes, where they remain spread, and covered with a 
cloth, for six hours. The woman then picks out such cocoons as are not quite ready for winding, and 
exposes them for a day or two to the sun, which completes the operation, The outer filaments of the 
cocoon are then picked off, and form a substance called Jhuri, of which the potters make brushes used for 
applying a pigment to their vessels. The fibres from 4 to 5 cocoons are then wound off on a miserable conical 
reel which is twirled round by one hand, while the thread is twisted on the thigh, the cocoons adjusted, and 
the broken fibres joined by the other. The cocoons while winding are not placed in water. This thread is 
called Lak, and after the Lak has been removed, there remains another inferior kind of filament, called also 
Jhuri, which is wound off, and is purchased by those who knit strings. Even the cocoons, that have . been 
burst by the moth, are wound off ; but owing to the frequent joinings give a weaker silk, When the Tasar 
is neither very high nor very low, that 1s, when 405 cocoons cost a rupee at Bhagulpoor, a woman boils and 
winds this number in 10 days. 

«The kinds of cloths, most usually made, are as follows :— 

“ Ist. Duriyas, the warp consists of three parts of cotton, and two parts of Tasar of different colours. The 
woof is all cotton of one colour, so that the cloth is striped lengthways, and is dyed entirely by the weavers 
in the thread, The pieces are most usually from 20 to 22 cubits long by 14 broad, and on an average sell 
at 42 annas, The cotton thread costs 22 annas, the.Tasar 102 annas, A man can weave monthly 74 pieces. 

“2nd. Namunahs are pieces from 20 to 22 cubits long and 1} broad ; the most common price is 44 annas. 
‘Tho warp contains about 35 parts’ of cotton thread, and 21 of ‘Tasar, disposed in stripes of a different pattern 
from those of the Duriya. The woof is all cotton. Tho cotton costs 21 annas, the Tasar 14 annas. The 
dying done by the weaver, the drugs costing 1 anna, ‘The loom makes seven pieces a month. 

«3rd. Chaharkhanahs. ‘The pieces are about 18 cubits long and % of a cubit wide. The average value is 
24 rs, Each loom weaves 64 pieces in the month. The warp requires 10 parts of cotton, and 15 parts of 
Tasar ; the woof 10 parts of cotton and 18 parts of Tasar, so that the pieces are checkered. The cotton thread 
is worth 6 annas, the Tasar Ir. 6as. The dyeing costs 4 annas. 

«4th. Baftahs are pieces of an uniform colour, dyed after being woven. The pieces are of the same size with 
the Namunahs. All the warp is Tasar, the woof is cotton. The former costs 18 annas, the latter 20 annas ; 
the dyeing amd washing cost from 3 to 6 rs. for 20 pieces, or on an average 3 annas. The common price of 
the pieces is about 3rs. (from 2} to 5rs.) In the month a loom weaves 6} pieces. The foregoing kinds are 
mostly made for exportation ; the following is mostly made for country use:— 

« th. Khariasri are pieces 12 cubits long and 2 cubits broad. They differ in size and fineness from the 
Duriyas, The Tasar costs 6 annas, the cotton 7} annas 5 the pieces on an average worth 1}grs. and a man 
weaves eight pieces a month, The weaver dyes this kind.* 





* Buchanan in “ Martin’s Eastern India,” Vol. IL. pp. 271-4. 
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LOOM-EMBROIDERY.—GOLD AND SILVER. 


In the subjoined Table are included the specimens in which gold and silver thread are 
employed in the decoration of piece goods. 

The first group shows certain specimens in which the ornamentation is confined to the 
introduction of a gold border, which is used as a finish to the Cholee sleeve, &c. 

In the second division, the piece—also for making up into Cholees—is striped with gold 
and silver throughout. 

The third group shows examples of gold figured Mushroos. 

In the fourth and last division, we come to the still more highly ornamental fabric to 
which the term Kincob* is applied. 

Of the variety and beauty of the patterns produced in India by these combinations in the 
loom of silk, gold, and silver, only a faint idea can be obtained from the specimens given 
in the books. 

Those who may desire to acquire fuller information, may do so by consulting the Col- 
lection at the India Museum. 

The European manufacturer who may have attempted the introduction of metal into his 
fabrics, will all the more readily comprehend and admire the results obtained by the 
Indian weaver. The gold or silver thread used in the manufacture of the articles now 
under notice, is made by twisting the flattened wire, called Badla, around silk thread. The 
workmen who manufacture the gold and silver thread are called Batwajya or Kalabatu— 
Nakad being the name applied to those, who wind and twist, the silk to make it fit for 
the operations of the former, whilst the weaver of the cloth itself is called Tashbaf. 


The following description, by Captain Meadows Taylor, of the process by which gold and 
silver thread, called Kullabutoon, is manufactured in India will be read with interest. 


“ For gold thread, a piece of silver about the length and thickness of a man’s forefinger is 
gilded at least three times heavily with the purest. gold, all alloy being previously most care- 
fully discharged from the silver. This piece of gilt silver is beaten out to the size of a stout 
wire, and is then drawn through successive holes in a steel plate until the wire is literally ‘as 
fine as a hair.’ The gilding is not disturbed by this process, and the wire finally appears as if of 
fine gold. It is then flattened in an extremely delicate and skilful manner. The workman, seated 
before a small and highly polished steel anvil, about two inches broad, with a steel plate in which 
there are two or three holes, set opposite to him and perpendicular to the anvil, and draws through 
these holes as many wires—two, or three as it may be—by a motion of the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, striking them rapidly but firmly with a steel hammer, the face of which is also 
polished like that of the anvil. This flattens. the wire perfectly ; and such is the*skill of 





*'Tho name of this material is rendered in a variety of ways—Kincob, Kuncob, Kincaub, Kumkhwab, 
Keemkab, and lastly, Kinkhap. ‘The fourth—kumkhwab—is the most correct rendering of the original Persian word > 
although Kincob, as being best known, is that which we have chosen. ! 
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manipulation, that no portion of the wires escapes the blow of the hammer, the action of 
drawing the wire, rapid as it is, being adjusted to the length which will be covered by the 
face of the hammer in its descent. No system of rollers or other machinery, could probably 
ensure the same effect, whether of extreme thinness of the flattened wire, or its softness and 
ductility. 

“The method of winding the wire upon silk thread is also peculiar, and is effected as 
follows: 

« The silk is very slightly twisted, and is rolled upon a winder. The end is then passed over 
a polished steel hook, fixed to a beam in the ceiling of the workshop, and to it is suspended 
a spindle with a long thin bamboo shank, slightly weighted to keep it steady, which nearly 
touches the floor. The workman gives. the shank of the spindle a sharp turn upon his thigh, 
which sets it spinning with great rapidity. The gold wire, which has been wound on a reel as 
it passes behind the maker, is then applied to the bottom of the silk thread near the spindle 
and twists itself upwards, being guided by the workman as high as he can conveniently reach, 
or nearly his own height, upon the thread: but it is impossible to describe in exact terms, the 
curiously dexterous and rapid process of this manipulation. The spindle is then stopped ; 
the thread now covered with wire is wound upon the spindle and fastened in a notch of the 
shank, when the silk thread is drawn down and. the spindle is again set spinning with the same 
result as before. Certain lengths of the gold thread—‘ kullabutoon ’—are made into skeins, and 
so sold or used by weavers. 

« On examination of ‘ kullabutoon, the extreme thinnesss and flexibility of the flattened wire 
and its delicacy and beauty will at once be apparent, in comparison with attempts at a similar 
result, which are observable in Irish poplins or other brocades of Europe, which are made by 
rolling machinery. It is remarkable also, that the Indian brocades, gold and silver alike, never 
tarnish, but retain their lustre and colour even though washed. This is the result of the absolute 
purity both of the silver and gold employed, a point which, in Europe, is probably very little 
considered, There is no doubt.that in India ‘kullabutoon’ with considerable alloy in the wire, 
is also made and used; but never enters into the higher classes of manufactures.”* 





* A proof of the superiority of the Indian, over the European gold and silver wire as usually manufactured, was 
afforded at the late Dublin Exhibition ; during the progress of which, the chief exhibitors of the Irish Poplins in 
which gold and silver thread was used, had to change their specimens on account of their becoming tarnished : 
whereas the metal embroidered fabrics from India, shown on the same occasion, retained their colour and lustre 
thronghout. 
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GOLD AND SILVER LOOM-EMBROIDERIES. 


i 





No. of 





Vol. 


Description. 


Measurement, 





Length. 


Width. 


Weight 
of piece. 





xIL 





201 


203 


441 


442 


ue silk, with g-inch stripes of 
darker blue, } inch apart, this 
stripe being flowered at 4-inch 
distances with white silk spots. 
Border, 2} inches wide, of rich 
gold lace pattern in crimson silk, 
with green silk’lines. For cholees, 


Green silk, with }-inch stripes of 
crimson, with bl and white 
line. Border (24 inches wide) 
of rich gold lace pattern in crim- 
son silk, with green silk lines. For 
cholees. 


Green silk. In the warp, narrow 
(Finch) stripes of white with a 
crimson centre line, } inch apart, 
checked a similar bot faint 
stripe in the weft. 3-inch border 
of rich flowered gold lace pattern 
in crimson silk, with green silk 
marginal lines. For cholees. 


Crimson silk. Narrow dotted white 


| and black stripes (¢ inch apart) 


‘Sux.—Sreirep anp Curckep.—Gotp Borpers Oxtr. 


in 
the warp, checked by similar lines 
in the weft, but in white only 
} inch apart, 8-inch border of 
gold flowered lace pattern in crim- 
son silk, with green silk marginal 
lines. For cholees. 


(Deep crimson silk, with (} inch 
apart) small aecipeeie green silk 
into which two threads of gold are 
jntroduced in the warp. Six of 


these for six cholees, woven with a 
fag between, constitute one piece. 


Sixx.—Srairep witu Govp or Sirver. 


| 





‘ins. 
es 


423 


421 


017 


017 





017 


yas. ins, 


1 


0 35} 


0 29 


0 29 





0 29 








Tbs. oz, 
pt 


0 14} 


ou 





216 





Sattara, Deccan. 


Sattara, Deccan. 


Sattara, Deccan. 


Sattara, Deccan. 


Tanjore, Madras. 


Tanjore, Madras. 


Tanjore, Madras. 
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Description. 





Length. | Width. 


Weight 
orgie. 


oe 
ture, 
Com, or where 
ct 





BOE 








491 


275 


481 


Green ground, deep crimson stripe, 

2} inches wide, with lace pattern 

in yellow silks, and scroll 

and flower pattern centre in gold 

thread. In the intervening spaces 

a apne flower in yellow silk and 

gold thread alternating with a 

small circular flower in gold 
thread, 


Deep purple ground, and figured 
stripe (§ inch wey in yellow and 
crimson silk. In the intervening 
8] a flower sprig in gold thread 
allernaiing with two small circular 
flowers, also in gold thread. 


Green ground,with small }-inch stripes 
‘of gold thread and erimson silk. 


Deep purple ground, striped with 
lines of white silk. In the interven- 
ing spacesa series of }-inch circular 
spots in gold thread, arranged in 





‘Musugoo.—Gorp Fieuxep. 





diagonal order across piece. 


vender-coloured silk gauze, with 
inch flowered stripes (1 inch 


closely woven in similar diagonal 
order, viz., left to right. ‘The 
whole of the pattern in gold thread. 


Deep erimson silk (satin), with rows 
of flower sprigs in gold thread, 





482 


intersected by a double row of 
it also in 
goldthread. Made up into all kinds 
of garments for both sexes of the 
i classes. 


F 


Deep purple silk, with longitudinal 
stripes in crimson silk and 

gold . In the intervenin 
spaces a row of small pines in gol 
thread alternating with a small 


Sixx.—Goup Fievrep (Kincos). 


Deep crimson silk (satin). A richly 
J fected pereentt 3 | thread, en- 
closing a flowered desi; 
the upper portion isin gold thread 
the eT ena ean 
is in bright green and 
silks. 


# 
? 


He 
aife 
ee 

hick 


ign, of which ' 


418 


427 


418 


420 


427 








yas. ins, | yds. ins. 


0 35 


O 24 


0 28 


0 24 


O 34 


0 26 


0% 


0 24 


0 27 


Ths. oz. 
112 


os 


ou 


011 








wh 
ee 


Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 


2 4 0 | Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 


— Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


2 4 0| Tanjore, Madras. 


4 Benares, N.W.P. 


216 0| Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 





111 0| Tanjore, Madras. 


300 Trichinopoly, 


210 © | Trichinopoly, 
Madras. ~ 
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GOLD AND SILVER TISSUES. 


In these Tissues the flattened wire—called Tuash—instead of being twisted round 
silk thread, is itself used—the warp or the weft, as the case may be, being of very fine 
silk thread, so as to interfere as little as possible with the continuity of the surface 
presented by the metal. It is thus that the cloths of gold and silver, of which we hear 
in Eastern countries, are made. These are employed in India by the rich as sashes, for 
mantles to throw round their children’s shoulders, for marriage garments, &c. An examina- 
tion of the examples given in the books and described in the Table below will afford a 
good idea of this class of fabrics. 


























No. of ‘Measurement. Place of 
a Weight Manufacture, 
Description. of Piece, | 08 ‘or whence 
Vol. | Sample.| Length. | Width. procured. 
yas. ins. | yds.ins. | Ibs. oz | £ 8 d. 
Vu. | 261 |g crimson silk weft, warp of flat-| 2.31 | 024 | 0 5 | about. | Hyderabad, 
tened gold wire. 116 0| Deccan. 
Fl (No. 270 illustrates the use of this 
_|* kind of cloth as a basis for hand 
ie i embroidery.) 
vir. | 263 @2!Fine crimson silk weft, warp of gold, | 2.33 | 0 26,| 0 5) — _ | Hyderabad, 
a and striped with crimson silk cord. about. ‘Decean. 
vir. | 265 |S™ |xFine crimson silk weft, warp of gold | 2 0 | 025 | 0 4 | 116 0 | Hyderabad, 
li striped with green silk cord. Decean. 
vu. | 268 |§ | Warp of crimson silk, weft of gold] 1 9 | 028 | 0 5f| — | Moorshedabad, 
(S | (figured). Bengal. 
vit. | 262 |¢ (Fine white silk weft, warp offlattened | 2.32 | 0 234] 0 5| — | Hyderabad, 
silver wire. Decean. 
vit. | 264 [A . |iFine white silk wet, warp of silver-| 1 0 | 022}| 0 18) — | Hyderabad, 
vu. | 267 if Warp of white silk, weft of silver -| 1 4 | 083f| 0 4$] — | Mootshedabad, 
E Bengal. 
vil. 266 J''g |Fine white silk wef, warp of silver, 233 | 024 | 0 5t| — | Hyderabad, 
413] _ striped with crimson silk ord, ‘Detient 
vit. | 269 |£ [Warp or white silk, weft of silver, | 1 8 | 031 | 0 54) — Moorshedabad, 
square pattern. Bengal. 














In addition to these tissues, gold and silver lace is.made in some quantity at Benares, 
Aurungabad, Boorhampore, ‘Moorshedabad, Patna, Surat, and other places. It is of two 
kinds. That called Kenari is from one to three inches in width, whilst the Gota is only 
from 4 to % of an inch in breadth. 

The gold and silver wire is usually of a superior quality. Occasionally, however, an 
inferior article of gilt or silvered copper wire is employed. Of the importance of using 
only the very best materials in the manufacture of articles likely to be subjected to the 
operation of washing, we have already spoken. 

In the India Museum Collection is a loom-embroidered fabric from Thibet, to which 
some allusion may here be made. It has been received under the name of Tuchu, and its 
ornamentation has been effected by using a weft of gilt paper, which has been cut into. 
very narrow strips for the purpose. pth 
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HAND-EMBROIDERY. 


We have now to speak of Hand or Needle Embroidery, a kind of work in which the 
Native shows admirable skill, and one which, in all probability, js destined yet to occupy 
a somewhat important place amongst the list of manufactured articles exported from India 
to this and to other European countries. 

‘A few examples of this sort of embroidery have been inserted in the books, and are 
classed in the two following Tables, but, just as in the case of the fabrics last con- 
sidered, these are not calculated to afford an adequate notion of the immense number of 
ways in which not merely the professional embroiderer, but many of the native ladies of 
Hindustan, produce patterns of exquisite taste and skill. 

Every kind of fabric, from the coarsest muslin. to the richest cashmere cloth, is thus 
decorated; and though Dacca and Delhi are the places best known for their embroideries, 
there are numerous other places in India in which the workers are equally skilful. 

Dacca, however, has for a very long time been celebrated for its Zar-do-zi or embroidery. 

“From Dacca,” says the Abbé de Guyon, writing in 1774, “come the best and finest 
Indian embroideries in gold, silver, or silk, and those embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France.” 

The art is considered to have been first introduced into Bengal from the banks of the 
Euphrates. On this subject, Taylor remarks that,“ In the ninth century the merchants 
of Bussora carried on a direct trade with Eastern India and China. Many Mahomedans 
settled at this time in the principal ports of these countries, and, doubtless, they intro- 
duced from the West such arts, and, among others, that of embroidery, as were required 
to prepare the goods suited to the markets of Arabia. This conjecture,” he adds, “ regard- 
ing the origin of embroidery in Bengal, is, in addition to the. fact of this art being only 
practised by Mahomedans, further strengthened by the tradition at Dacca that the needles 
formerly used there were procured from Bussora; and likewise by the circumstance of 
Bussora and Jidda having been, from time immemorial, the great marts for the embroidered 
goods of Bengal.”* 

The following is the description given by Taylor of the embroidery frame, the manner 
of working, &c.:— 

“The cloth is stretched out in a horizontal bamboo frame of rude construction, raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, and the figures intended to be worked or 
embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, who are generally Hindoo painters “(nugash) 
On woollen cloths the outlines are traced with chalk, and on muslin with pencil, and the 
body of the design copied from coloured drawings. The embroiderers, seated upon the 
floor around the frame, ply the ‘needle, which, it may be remarked, they do not draw 
towards, but, on the contrary, push from them, as is the case with all native sewers in 
India. In place of scissors they commonly use a piece of glass or Chinaware to cut the 
threads. The zar-doz, or embroiderers, constitute a distinct society or Mahomedan guild 
of artisans.” 





* Taylor’s “ Cotton Manufactures of Dacca,” p. 102. 
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The examples given in the Books, and grouped in the subjoined Tables 1 and 2, 
embrace representatives from three of the four principal varieties into which Indian hand 
embroideries ‘may be divided. 


1. Hanp Emsrowery.—Corron anp SILK, 



































No. of Measurement. r Place of 
Bese Decieies ———_|F#t| on | Meee 
Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained, 
yas. ins. | yds.ins, | Ibs. om] £ 8 d. 
VIL. | 252 ‘Phool Kary. A striped muslin em- | 13 13 0 28 0 14} — Gwalior. 
broidered with sprigs of flowers. 
VIL | 255 Diagonal stripes of flowers in white | 10 0 0 34 1 0%} 4 0 O | Dacca, 
. | cotton, with intervening smaller 
i sprigs. 
VII. | 256 i Plain muslin embroidered with large | 10 0 0 35 O 13} | 318 0 Ditto. 
é _ flower sprig. 
VII. | 257 |8 | Vine leaf and grape pattern, with | 10 0 10 15|400 Ditto. 
| _ intervening double rows of flower 1 
E sprigs. % 
Vil. | 258 Flower sprigs in diagonal order, -|10 0 10 0 93/318 0 Ditto. 
VIL | 260 Bootee, Plain muslin with needle- | 10 0 10 0 13}}110 0 Ditto. 
L_ worked spots in crimson, 
VUI.} 293 mbroidered with Moonga silk. Pat- | 4 24 1 14] 0 123 = Ditto. 
tern, a check formed by cross lines 
of small leaf pattern, 4-inch apart 
and in diagonal order. 
vitt.| 292| | Piece of Moonga silk and cotton, in| 4 9 | 0 33}/ 0103) — Ditto. 
alternate stripes, Cotton stripes 7 
embroidered with foliage pattern 
| in Moonga’silk. 
VIII.| 295 EI Cotton and Moonga silk check, em- | 4 a7 0 33 0 13} - Ditto. 
3 broidered with circular and star- 
2| shaped flowers in Moonga silk. | 
vitt.| 296 |¥ | Cotton and Moonga silk in alternate | 4124] 0 33] 0113] — | Ditto, 
stripes. The cotton stripes em- 
4 brotdered with blue, red, and 
yellow flowers. 
vi. 234 i Red twill cotton snaterial, with nar- | 1 29 0 26 Lk =_ Sylhet. 
a row black cross stripes: 2}-inch 
E border embroidered with coloured 
Ee silks, The full piece is cut across 
at centre and joined at sides to 
form a dress-skirt. 
Vi. | 235] | Light blue cotton with cross stripes | 129 | 025 | 1 1 sh Ditto. 


of dark blue: 2}-in. border, em- 
broidered with coloured silk and 
cotton. The full piece is cut across 
the centre and joined at sides to 
form a dress-skirt. 
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2. Hanp-Emprowery.—Gotp, Srrver, TinseL, anp Beerte Wincs. 

















No. of Measurement. "i Phest of 
Weight fanufacture, 
Description. 7 of Piece, | 08 or whence 
Vol, | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained, 
yas. ins, | yds. ins, | Ibs, oz, | £ 8. ¢. 
Vil. | 274 | White muslin, with gold flowers 14 10 3 _ Madras. 
VIL. | 276 | Red muslin, scroll and foliage pattem, | 922 | 1 8 | 1b] — Madras. 
worked in flattened gold wire, with | 
flower sprigs in gold and beetle wing. 
VII. | 277 | White muslin, thickly embroidered with | 1 29 113 012 — Madras, 
gold and tinsel. 
VII. | 278 | White oe) embroidered with goldand | 2 2 nS 0 64 - Madras. 
tinsel 
VII. | 279 | White muslin, embroidered with goldand | 3 7 112 © 8] 710 O| Madras. 
tinsel, ” 
Vir. | 280 sal muslin, embroidered with goldand | 3 3 248 0 9 _ Madras, 
ti 
xt, | 445 | Green silk gauze, embroidered with gold | 022 | 1 7 | — | 018 0| Hyderabad, 
flowers. An inch wide border of gold Decean, 
lace, with figured edges of crimson silk. pove in 
For cholees. Madras. 
x1v.| 552 | Silk gauze, crimson weft, blue warp;| 8 0 | 1 0 | 0 6}| O19 0 Trichinopoly, 
embroidered with gold flowers. Madras, 
_ xtv.! 553 | Green silk gauze, embroidered with gold | 8 0 | 034 | 0 6£| 019 0| Trichinopoly, 
flowers. Madras. 
XIv.| 554 | Crimson ail gauze, embroidered with} 8 0 | 1 0 | 0 5}| 019 0} Trichinopoly, 
gold flow: Madras. 
Vi. 270 Gold cloth, ‘embroidered with gold thread, | 2 22 0 20 0 6} = Madras. 
beetle wing, and silver tinsel. 























In the first part of Table 1 we have specimens of cotton embroidery on muslin, known 
under the name of Chikan work, termed also Chikan-Kari or Chikan dozee. It includes 
a great variety of figured or flowered work on muslin for gowns, scarfs, &c. It also 
comprises a variety of net-work, which is formed by breaking down the texture of the 
cloth with the needle, and converting it into open meshes. According to Taylor, Ma- 
homedan dresses are frequently ornamented in this manner; and he adds that there are 
about thirty varieties of this kind of work, of which the Tarter and Sumoonderlah are 
considered the principal. It is said that the business of Chikan-Kari embroidery affords 
employment to a considerable number of men and women in the town of Dacca. 

In the second division of the first table we have a class of embroideries which, although 
of a comparatively coarse description, occupy a position of some importance, on account 
of the extent to which they are still exported to Arabia. These consist of fabrics of 
Moonga silk, or of Moonga silk and cotton, embroidered either with cotton or Moonga 
silk, but generally the latter. 

The following is Taylor’s description of this class of goods :— 

“Some of these cloths are embroidered in the cotton portion of the warp with the 
needle, and are then called Kashida. They vary in size from one and a quarter to six 
yards in length, and from one to one and a quarter yards in breadth. Their price ranges 
from 2 to 20 rupees (4s. to 40s.) per piece. 

“Cloth printers (chipigurs) are employed to stamp the figures for embroidering on the 
khasida cloths. The stamps which they use for this purpose are small blocks of the wood 
of the Ahutul tree, having the figures carved in relief. The dye is a red earth, which 
is brought from Bombay, and is apparently what is called “Indian earth” imported into. 
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that place from the Persian Gulf. It is mixed with gum mucilage when applied to the 
cloth, and is easily effaced by washing. 

«This kind of embroidery forms the leisure occupation of the majority of the females of 
poor Mahomedan families in the town. The cloths having the figures stamped upon them 
are distributed among the’ embroiderers of this class, and are worked by them when not 
engaged in their domestic duties. The merchants who carry on this business employ 
male and female agents to distribute the cloths and silk and cotton thread among the 
embroiderers, and through them they make occasional advances of wages to the latter, as 
the work proceeds. The amount earned by each embroiderer is a small pittance, not ~ 
exceeding on an average ten or twelve shillings in the year. These cloths are prepared 
solely for the markets of Bussora and Jidda, but chiefly for the latter, to which a con- 
siderable quantity of them is exported annually.” 

In the next, or third division (Table 2) are included the examples in which gold, 
silver,. tinsel, and beetle (Sternocera orientalis) wings are employed in the decoration of 
muslin, silk and gold cloth. y 

Of the beautiful (silk on cloth) embroidery of Sind, and the still better known embroideries 
in silk and gold on scarfs and shawls of Cashmere cloth, for which Delhi and other places 
in the north of India are famous, no examples are given in the Books. To form an 
opinion of the beauty and extent of these the India Museum Collection must be con- 
sulted.* 4 

The following is a statement of the kinds of silk and of gold wire employed in needle 
embroidery at Dacca. The silk is of two sorts, first common, formerly exported under 
the name of Dacca silk; and, second, floss silk. r 

Of the gold and silver thread and wire, the varieties are :— 

1. Goolabatoon, for embroidering muslins. 

2. Goshoo, for embroidering caps. 

3. Sulmah, for embroidering caps, slippers, Hookah: snakes, &c. 

4. Boolun, for the manufacture of gold lace and brocade. 


—— 


LACE. 


Of the ornamental net-work, wrought of threads of silk, flax, cotton, or of gold or silver 
interwoven, to which the term Jace is usually applied, no examples have been given in the 
Books. The making of lace of this kind is of only recent introduction, and hitherto has been 
confined to Nagercoil and a few other places in Southern India. Some of the specimens 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851 and of 1862+ attracted attention, and the subject is alluded 
to here chiefly on account of lace being one of the hand-fabrics which India may yet supply 


to this and other countries. 





* Some of the shop-windows in London ‘requently display beautiful examples of the class of articles here 
alluded to. 

+ Regarding the specimens of lace made under Mrs. Caldwell’s directions at the Edaiyangudi Missionary School in 
Tinnevelly, to which a certificate of Honourable Mention was awarded in 1862, the Jury remarks, “ White and black 
lace from Tinnevelly, showing considerable aptitude for this class of manufacture, and that with perseverance great 
progress would likely be made.” : 

Some good specimens of India-made lace are to be seen in the Indin Museum Collection. 

s2 
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WOOL. 


We have now to place before the reader such information as we possess regarding fabrics 
made of wool. : 

In treating of these we shall reverse the order hitherto adopted, and speak first of the 
more elaborate productions of the native loom, particularly of those known as Cashmere 
shawls, leaving the commoner fabrics for after consideration. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


Some of the ways in which the Cashmere shawl is worn by Native gentlemen will be 
seen in Pl. VIII.*—opposite—the persons of the three first figures being adorned with this 
costly production. 

The importance of the Cashmere shawl manufacture as an article of export, will be gathered 
from the subjoined Table, which shows the value of the Cashmere shawls exported from 
India to various countries during the past fifteen years. 





* This Plate, on account of our having after its execution chosen, under the head of Woollen-goods, to deal first 
with Cashmere Shawls, is made to precede instead of follow Pl. VII. 


PL. VIII. 


cOSTUME-ILLUSTRATIONS. 








MALE ATTIRE. CASHMERE SHAWLS. CHOGAS, &c. 
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It has to be noted that, although the name of Cashmere attaches to all the shawls of 
the description under notice, a very considerable proportion of them are now manufactured 
within our own territory. The following extract from the Report of the Lahore Central 
Committee for the last International Exhibition (1862) affording, as it does, the latest 
information on. the subject, is here inserted; and this, although involving some repetition 
of details, will be followed by an extract from the Report of the Sub-Committee appointed. 
in connexion with the Exhibition of 1851, and also by Moorcroft’s still more elaborate, but 
much less recent, account of the manufacture as practised in Cashmere at the period of his 
travels through Ludak and Cashmere between the years 1819 and 1825. 

Referring to shawls, the manufacture of the Punjab, the Lahore Committee (1862) state:— 

“This is now by far the most important: manufacture in the Punjaub; but thirty years 
ago it was almost entirely confined to Kashmere. At the period alluded to, a terrible famine 
visited Kashmere’; and, in consequence, numbers of the shawl-weavers emigrated to the 
Punjaub, and settled in Umritsur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelalpur, and Loodianah, 
in all of which places the manufacture continues to flourish. The best shawls of Punjaub 
manufacture are manufactured at Unmritsur, which is also an emporium of the shawl trade. 
But none of the shawls made in the Punjaub can compete with the best shawls made in 
Kashmere itself; first, because the Punjaub manufacturers are unable to obtain the finest 
species of wool; and secondly, by reason of the inferiority of the dyeing, the excellence of 
which in Kashmere is attributed to some chemical peculiarity in the water there. On receipt 
of the raw pashum or shawl wool, the first operation is that of cleaning it; this is done 
generally by women the best kind is cleaned with lime and water, but ordinarily the wool 
is cleaned by being shaken up with flour. The next operation is that of separating the hair 
from the pushum; this is a tedious operation, and the value of the cloth subsequently 
manufactured varies with the amount of care bestowed upon it. The wool thus cleaned and 
sorted is spun into thread with the common ‘churka’ or native spinning-machine. This is 
also an operation requiring great care. White pashumeea thread of the finest quality will 
sometimes cost as much as 2/. 10s. alb. The thread is next dyed, and is then ready for 
the loom. The shawls are divided into two great classes—1. Woven shawls, called Teliwalah ; 
2. Worked shawls. 

“ Shawls of the former class are woven into separate pieces, which are, when required, 
sewn x with such precision that the sewing is imperceptible. These are the most 
highly prized of the two. In worked shawls, the pattern is worked with the needle upon 
a piece of plain pashumeea or shawl cloth. : 

“ A woven shawl made at Kashmere of the best materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Kashmere as much as 300/.; of this amount the cost of the material, including thread, 
is 30/., the wages. of labour 100/., miscellaneous expenses 50/., duty 70/. 

“ Besides shawls, various other articles of dress, such as chogas, or outer robes, ladies’ 
opera-cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are made of pashumeea. 

“ Latterly great complaints have been made by European firms of the adulteration of the 
texture of Kashmere shawls; and there is no doubt that such adulteration is practised, 
especially by mixing up Kirmanee wool with real pashum. In order to provide some guarantee 
against this, it has been proposed that a guild or company of respectable traders should 
be formed, who should be empowered to affix on all genuine shawls a trade mark, which 
should be a guarantee to the public that the material of the shawl is genuine pashum, 


especially as the Indian Penal Code provides a punishment for those who counterfeit or. 


falsify trade marks, or knowingly sell goods marked with false or counterfeit trade-marks. 
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“ At Delhi shawls are made up of pushumeea, worked with silk and embroidered with 
gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made of the wool of a sheep found in the neighbourhood 
of Ladak and Kulu; the best wool is procurable in a village near Rampur, on the Sutlej; 
hence the fabric is called ‘Rampur chudder” Other woollen manufactures in the Punjaub 
are Peshawur chogas, made of the wool of the Dumba sheep, and of camel's hair, and chogas 
made of Patti, or the hair of the Cabul goat.” 


Of the raw woollen substances used in the Punjaub for the manufacture of shawls, and for 
some of the fabrics which will afterwards be referred to, the Committee give the following 
description :— 

1. Pushum, or shawl wool, properly so called, being a downy substance, found next 
the skin and below the thick hair of the Thibetan goat. It is of three colours: white, drab, 
and dark lavender (Tusha). 

“ The best kind is produced in the semi-Chinese Provinces of Turfan Kichar, and exported 
vid Yarkand to Kashmere. All the finest shawls are made of this\wool, but as the Maharajah 
of Kashmere keeps a strict monopoly of the article, the Punjab shawl-weavers cannot procure 
it, and have to be content with an inferior kind of Pashum produced at Chathan and exported 
vid Leh to Umritsur, Nurpur, Loodianah, Jelapur, and other shawl-weaving towns of the 
Punjab. The price of white pashum in Kashmere is for uncleaned, 3s. to 4s. per Ib.; ditto, 
cleaned, 6s. to 7s. per Ib. Of Tusha ditto, uncleaned, 2s. to 3s. per 1b.; cleaned, from 
5s. to 7s. 

«2. The fleece of the Dumba sheep of Cabul and Peshawur.—This is sometimes called 
Kabuli Pashum. It is used in the manufacture of the finer sorts of chogas, an outer robe 
‘or cloak with sleeves, worn by Affghans and other Mahomedans of the Western frontier. 

“3, Wahab Shahi, or Kirmani Wool——The wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract of 
country in the south of Persia, by the Persian Gulf. It is used for the manufacture of a 
spurious kind of shawl-cloth, ‘and for adulterating the texture of Kashmere shawls. 

“4, The hair of a goat common in Kabul'and Peshawur, called Pat, from which a texture 
called Pattu is made. 

“5, The woolly hair of the camel.—From this a coarser kind of choga is made. 

“6. The wool of the country sheep of the Plains.—Regarding the production of wool in 
the Himalayan or’ Sub-Himalayan portion of the Punjab, the last year's Revenue Report 
states that ‘there can be no doubt that the valleys of the Sutlej, Ravee, Chandrabaga (or 
Chenab), Namisukh, and other tributaries of the Indus, supply grazing grounds not to be 
surpassed in richness and suitableness in any part of the world. The population inhabiting 
them are chiefly pastoral; but owing to sloth and ignorance, the wool they produce is but 
small in quantity, full of dirt and ill-cared for in every way.’ The government of the Punjab 
have made efforts to improve the breed by the importation of Merino rams, but hitherto 
with little success. However, a truss of Merino wool produced at Huzara, a hill district 
to the north-west of the Punjab, and sent to England in 1860, was there valued at 1s. 6d. 
per lb.” 


The following is an extract from the Report on Cashmere shawls by the Committee for 
the Exhibition of 1851, to which reference has already been made.* : 





* Extracted from the Official Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851. Members of th ittee, 
4 Committee, 
Dr. H. Falconer, Joseph Agaberg, and Jorykissen Moakerjee, : “ an , 
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“The principal articles of pushmina, or shawl-wool, manufacture may be classified under 
the following heads :— 

I. Dosnatia, or long shawls, 3h by 14 guz. 

II. Kussapa, or square shawls, 14 or 24 guz. square. 

III. Jamewars, or striped shawl pieces, 33 by 14 guz. 

IV. Uuwan, or plain white shawl cloth. 

V. Miscellaneous, such as carpets, canopies, saddle-cloths, and various articles of dress, 

stockings, gloves, turbans, &c. 


T. Dosuatuas, or Lone Saawis. 


 Doshallas, or long shawls, invariably manufactured and sold in pairs, are the most esteemed 
production of the looms of Cashmere. They vary greatly according to the richness of the 
patterns, all of which are distinctly named, and according to the colours of which the dyers 
profess to make upwards of fifty tints, but the Sub-Committee will confine themselves to the 
leading colours, viz., black, white, crimsons, purple, blue, green, and yellow. 

“Of the finest doshallas, the principal varieties in pattern depend upon the amount of 
decoration of mitton, or centre piece, the pulla, or border pieces, being always richly flowered. 
The following are the leading kinds :— 

1. Khale mitton, or plain field shawls ; 

2. Poor mitton, or full flowered field ; 

3. Chand-dar, chantahi-dar, alifda koonj boothadar ; 
according to ornament, being a moon or circle in the centre, four half-moons, green sprigs on 
a plain ground, a group of flowers at the corners, or any combination of ‘these. 

«The Sub-Committce would restrict their consideration of the colours to eight kinds, 
viz., 1. White, sada or safued. 2. Black, mooshkee. 3. Crimson, goolanar. 4. Scarlet, kermisi. 
5. Purple, ooda. 6. Blue, ferozee. 7. Green, zingare. 3. Yellow, curd. 

“Fine long shawls with plain fields of handsome patterns (khalli mitton) are procurable 
at about 1,200 rupees per pair, and full flowered (poor mitton) at about 1,500 rupees. 
Taking the average of these 1,350 rupees, as representing the price of the third class, 
including chand-dar, chantahi-dar, &e., and as the average price of the whole ; and supposing 
a pair of each of the above eight colours were ordered of the three several classes of pattern 
we should have twenty-four pairs of shawls, at 1,350; rupees, making 32,400 rupees in all. 


II. Kossanas, on Square Swaws. 


« Kussabas, or square shawls, called also Roomuls, are of two classes, viz., Kanee Roomal, 
or loom-manufactured, and Umlee Roomal, or needle-embroidered shawls. In form they are 


more suited to the taste of the Europeans than the long shawls, and are made and sold singly. 


They run through the same range of colour and pattern as the long shawls. The needle-worked 


kinds are much cheaper than the loom-manufactured, and the embroidery is far superior 


in pattern and execution to the scarfs and shawls embroidered at Delhi. Assuming eight 
colours and three patterns of each of the Kanee Roomal, at an average of 400, 300, and 500 
rupees cach, twenty-four square shawls would cost 9,600 rupees, and the same number of 
necdle-worked of Umlee Roomals, at an average of 225, 150, to 300 rupees, would cost 


5,400 rupees. 
(8428,) T 
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ILI. Jamewars. 


« Jamewars form the third great class: they are handsome striped loom-wrought fabrics 
of rich patterns, of which the French striped coloured muslins are printed imitations. They 
are manufactured of an infinity of patterns, but the principal kinds are the Rega-beotha, or 
small flowered; the Kirkha-bootha, or large flowered; and the Jhaldar, or netted patterns. 
The most elaborately worked cost as much as 2,000 rupees each. 


IV. Unwan. 


“ Ulcan, or plain shawl wool-cloth, is woven like plain muslin, without flower or ornament, 
and is made in pieces of various lengths. It forms the centre portion or mitton of shawls, 
and is used for turbans and cummurbunds. It is well adapted for ladies’ dresses. Eight 
pieces of twenty yards each of the different colours above-named, at six rupees per yard, 
would cost 960 rupees. 

Another fabric is made which may be included under the same head as Ufwan, called 
Muleedah-pushmina, being intended to imitate European broad-cloths. It is formed of Ulwan 
manipulated in a peculiar manner in water, so as by rubbing to teaze out the wool of the 
thread and raise it into a nap. A piece of twenty yards, at six rupees, would cost 120 rupees. 

“ A coarser fabric of the same class is manufactured in the Hill State, to the north-west 
of Simla, called Puttoo-peshmina, which possesses great softness and warmth—in many 
respects rivalling fine broadcloth.” 


The following is Moorcroft’s* account of the shawl manufacture in Kashmir: 
“The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which the fleece 
consists, usually in about the following proportions : 


Coarse hair- ——- - 1} seers} 
Seconds or Phiri - - fy 
Dust and foreign substances 24 , 
Fine wool - - sgh sf 
6 ,, or 1 tarak. 


“Much attention is requisite to free the wool from the hair, and the process is a tedious 
one. 

“The next step is cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity of husked rice is steeped 
in clean cold water, for a day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, when it is 
ground, or bruised upon a stone slab, to fine flour. Thin layers of this and of the picked 
wool are laid alternately, and. squeezed with the hand until they are completely inter- 
mixed. A little water may occasionally be sprinkled over the heap, if the weather is hot 
and dry, else it is not necessary. Soap is never used, as it makes the wool harsh; and 
its employment in Hindustan being communicated to the Kashmirians, induced them to 
boast that in this matter, at least, they were more knowing than the Europeans. After 
being thus treated for about an hour, the flour is shaken out, the wool opened and torn 
to pieces, chiefly by the nails, and made into somewhat square, thin, elastic pads called 
Tumbu. In this process the Phiri, or seconds wool, ‘is extricated, Though too coarse 





* Moorcroft’s Travels in Kashmir, &c., pp. 168 to 194. Vol. IL Murray: London, 1841. 
+ The ordinary Indian seer is a little over 2 Ibs., and may be that to-which Moorcroft here alludes. 
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for fine shawls it is used in the manufacture of those of inferior quality, and of a strong 
shawl cloth called “ Patu.” The twmbu is then worked out into a thin, flat roving, about 
half a yard long, which is called a Md/d. The malé is folded up to the size- of the 
tumbu, and deposited in a deep pot of red earthenware, called a Taskas, to be out of 
the way of dust or accident, till required for the spinning wheel. 

« The wheel is constructed on the same principle as that used in Hindustan, but varying 
in neatness of form and finish, according to its price; the rudest, the Takhtidar, or 
Pachimdar, costs a half rupee ; the Katzker, which is the most serviceable, three or four 
rupees; and Pakhchedar, which is used by those who spin for amusement only, ‘costs 
from six to 16 rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a cylindrical tube of straw or 
reed grass, and runs through two elastic twists of grass ; and instead of one line of radii, - 
or spokes, supporting a continued circular wooden rim, there are two circular parallel walls 
of flat spokes in contaét at their edges, leaying between them, at their outer circum- 
ference, an empty space. A hair cord, fastened to the loose end of one of the spokes, is , 
carried across the space or trough to the end of the next spoke but one on the oppo- 
site side, and having been passed round, it returns to a spoke on the side from which 
it began. By a continuation of this process a rim is formed of a surface of hair cord, 
over which runs a small band’ that is said to be seldom cut by the friction to which it is 
exposed. The principle kept in view by this arrangement of spindle and rim, is to pro- 
duce a continuance of soft clastic movements without jerk or stiffness, to prevent the yarn 
breaking on the occurrence of any slight interruption in drawing it out. 

“ Women begin to work at daybreak, continue with little interruption the whole day, if 
not taken off by other domestic affairs; and extend their labour until very late in the 
night, spinning by moonlight, when available, and when they cannot afford to purchase 
oil for a lamp. The fine wool is commonly spun into about 700 gaz,* each gaz consist- 
ing of 16 girahs, about equal to nails. This yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which 
is cut into 200 lengths, each length of 34 gaz, this measure being suited to the length 
of the warp for a shawl. From the phiri, or seconds wool, about 100 gaz of yarn are 
also produced. 

“The yarn of the fine wool is sold sometimes by measure and sometimes by weight. 
A hundred lengths of yarn of fine wool doubled, and each 34 gaz, bring ordinarily 
seven tangas, or about seven pence. But if the same kind of yarn be sold without being 
doubled or twisted, the price is regulated by weight—a pal bringing from 12 annas to one 
rupee four annas, according to the demands of the market. The yarn from phiri, or 
seconds wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz employed consists of no more than 
12 girahs, or nails, that is, of four girah less than the gaz in ordinary use. 100 yards 
of phiri twist, and each of two short gaz, or of 24 girah, sell for one and a half tangaf, 
three pice, or about three half-pence. Although calculations upon this matter can be little 
more than approximations, yet 3d. or 34d. per day, or from 3 rupees to 3 rupees 8 annas, 
or from 6s. to 7s. a month, may be taken as the general earnings of an industrious and 
expert spinner in Kashmir: out of which, however, must be subtracted the price of the 

~ wool, leaving only 1 rupee 8 annas (or about 3s.) for her labour. 

«Jf shawl wool be furnished to a spinner to clean and to spin, 8 annas are paid for spinning 
one pal, or 3} rupees weight of yarn of the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep's wool, 





* The Gaz or Guz is about 1 yard. The Girah is given as 2} inches. 
+ Thirty-two tangas or annas equal two rupees. 
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spun by contract, is paid for by the pao, or 1 seer, at the rate of from 2 tangas, or 4 
pice, to 12 annas per pao, according to the fineness of the yarn; and the spinning of this 
quantity into yarn suited for shawls wil occupy a woman for eight days. There are 
several varictics of thread, distinguished by different degrees of fineness. From one pal of 
clean, fine, shaw] wool a spinner will draw from 100 to 1,000 threads of 34 gaz each. There 
is not such a difference between the price of coarse and of fine yarn as might be expected, 
owing to the greater expenditure on the former of a material that is dear, and on the 
latter, of labour that is cheap. Shawl wool is sometimes spun by men with a loose 
spindle like that used in Ladakh. These men are called Zrakhans, and the yarn thus 
spun is the finest ; but very little of it is now made. Girls begin to spin at the age of 
10, and 100,000 females are employed in this occupation in Kashmir. About one-tenth of 
this number are supposed to spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for themselves, or 
for other members of their families, and nine-tenths to earn a livelihood. 


The Puimangi keeps a shop for the purchase of yarn, but also sends people to collect 
it from the houses of the spinners, who give notice of their approach by ringing a bell. 
The yarn is sold to the weavers at a profit of from one pice to a tanga in the rupee. 
As a large stamp duty is levied on shawl goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yarn is forbidden, and the prohibition is enforced by heavy fines and imprisonment. Much 
of it is, nevertheless, exported to those places in the Punjab where the expatriated weavers 
have settled. 

“Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely to suit the market, the weaver 
applies to persons whose business it is to apportion the yarn according to the colours 
required ; and when this is settled, he takes it to another, whose function it is to divide 
the yarn into skeins accordingly, and each skein is delivered to the Rangrez, or dyer. 
When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the phiri, or seconds yarn, is alone 
given to be dyed. This is generally about the thickness of common cotton sewing thread, 
is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality than the yarn used for the cloth, and is prepared 
for employment in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as it 
were, embossed upon the ground. 

“The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in cold water. He professes to be able to 
give it 64 tints, most of which are permanent. Each has a separate denomination ; as 
for instance, the crimson is termed Gulanar (pomegranate flower); the best kind is derived 
from cochineal imported from Hindustan; inferior tints are from Lae and Kirmis 
(Chermes), distinguished as Kirmisi, Kirmdana, and Kirmisi lac, or cochineal, and Jac 
chermes ; logwood is used for other red dyes; blues and greens are dyed with indigo, or 
colouring matter extracted by boiling from European broad cloth. Logwood is imported 
from Mooltan, and indigo from India. Carthamus and saffron, growing in the province, 
furnish means of various tints of orange, yellow, &c. The occupation of a dyer is 
invariably hereditary. The whiter and finer the fibre of the wool, and the finer the yarn 
into which it is made, the more capable it is said to be of receiving a brilliant dye; and 
this is one reason why the fine white wool of the goat is preferred to that of sheep. 

“The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft. That intended for the 
former is double, and is cut into lengths of 34 gaz, anything short of that measure being 
considered fraudulent. The number of these lengths varies from 2,000 to 3,000, accord- 
ing to the closeness, or openness of texture proposed, and the fineness or coarseness of the |- 
yarn, 1 
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“The weft is made of yarn which is single, but a little thicker than the double yarn 
or twist of the warp. The weight of the weft is estimated at half more than that of the 
warp. The Nakatw receives the yarn in hanks, but returns it in balls: he can prepare 
in one day the warp and weft for two shawls, 

“The Pennakamguru, or warp dresser, takes from the weaver the yarn which has been 
cut and reeled and stretching the lengths by means of sticks into’a band, of which the 
threads are’ slightly separate, dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled rice water. 
After this the skein is slightly squeezed, and again stretched into a band, which is 
brushed and suffered to dry; by this process each length becomes stiffened and set apart 
from the rest. 

“Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shawl, and has the advantage 
of showing the darker colours of the dyed wool more prominently than a warp of yarn 
as well as hardening and strengthening, and giving more body to the edge of the cloth. 
When the border is very narrow it is woven with the body of the shawl; but when 
broader, it is worked on a different loom, and ‘afterwards sewn on the edge of the Shawl 
by the Rafugar, or fine drawer, with such nicety, that the union can scarcely be 
detected. The silk is twisted for the border warp by the Zabgar. The warp differs in 
breadth, the narrowest consisting of 20, and the broadest of 100 threads. From the Tabgar 
the silk is handed to the Alakaband, who reels it and cuts it into the proper lengths. 
The _ operation of drawing, or of passing the yarns of the warp through the heddles, is 
performed precisely in the same way as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the 
Shal-baf, or weaver, to the loom. The weavers are all males, commencing to learn the 
art at the age of 10 years. In all transactions there are two parties, the master, or 
Ustéd, and the scholar, or Shahgird, the former being the capitalist, the latter the 
mechanic. Work is executed under four different conditions: first, for wages, when it 
almost always happens that a system of advances has occurred, by which the workman 
is so deeply indebted to his employer that he may, in some sort, be considered as his 
bondslave. Secondly, upon contract, of which the common term is, that one pice is paid 
for every hundred needles carrying coloured yarn that shali have been cach once passed 
round as many yarns of the warp. Third, a sort of partnership, in which the Ustad 
finds all the materials, and the workmen give their labour. When a shawl is sold, the 
outlay of the Ustéd is deducted from the price, and the remainder is divided into five 
shares, of which one goes to the master, and the other four to the workmen. The fourth 
mode is an equal division of the proceeds; in which case the master not only finds the 
materials, but feeds the workmen. ‘Three men are employed upon an embroidered shaw! of 
an ordinary pattern for three months, but a very rich pair will occupy a shop for 18 months. 

“The loom differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior workmanship. 
An Ustdd has from three to 300 in his establishment, and they are generally crowded 
together in long, low apartments. When the warp is fixed in the loom, the Nakash, or 
pattern drawer, and the Zarah-guru and Talim-guru, or persons who determine the propor- 
tion of yarn of different colours to be employed, are again consulted. The first brings 
the drawing of the pattern in black and white. The Tarah-guru, having well considered it, 
points out the disposition of the colours, beginning at the foot of the pattern, and calling 
out the colour, the number of threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be 
followed, and so on in succession, until the whole pattern has been described. From his 
dictation the Talim-guru writes down the particulars in a kind of character or shorthand; _ 
and delivers a copy of the document to the weavers. L 
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“The workmen prepare the éyis, or needles, by arming each with coloured yarn of 
about four grains weight. These needles, without eyes, are made of light smooth wood 
and have both their sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent their becoming rough or 
jagged through working. Under the superintendence of the Tarah-guru, the weavers knot 
the yarn of the éwi to the warp. The face, or right side of the cloth, is placed next 
to the ground, the work being carried on at the back or reverse, on which hang the 
needles in a row, and differing in number from 400 to 1,500, according to the lightness 
or heaviness of the embroidery. As soon as the Ustdd is satisfied that the work of 
one line or woof is completed, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and 
repetition, apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. * 

“The cloth of shawls is generally of two kinds, one plain, or of two threads, one twilled, 
or of four threads. The former was, in past times, wrought to a great degree of fineness, but 
it has been, of late, less in demand. The various twilled cloths are usually from five to 
12 girahs, or nails, wide. Shawls are twilled, and are commonly about 24 nails broad, cand 
differ in their extent of field, Two persons are employed in weaving a cloth of this 
breadth. One throws the shuttle from the edge as far a8 he can across the warp, which 
is usually about half way. It is there seized by the second weaver, who throws it 
onwards to the opposite edge, and then returns it to his companion, who, in his turn, 
introducing his fingers into the warp, forwards the shuttle to the edge whence it started, 
and then recommences the operation. The cloth thus made is frequently irregular, the 
threads of some parts of the woof being driven up tightly, and in others left open, from 
which results a succession of bands, sufficiently distinguishable whilst without colour, but 
still more obvious when dyed. The open texture is, in a degree, remediable by the 
introduction of fresh threads; but there is no sufficient cure for that which has been 
much compacted. One might be led to suspect that there existed some radical defective. 
ness in the principle of this mode of weaving not readily mastered, were not pieces of 
cloth found occasionally of an almost perfect regularity of texture. But the greatest 
irregularity is discoverable in those shawls which have the deepest and heaviest borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an observation somewhere made of the 
artist being so much engrossed by attention to the work of the pattern as to neglect the 
structure of the field. The edge of the warp in the loom is filled with the heavy thread 
of the phiri, or seconds yarn, charged also with colour, so that in a few lines the front 
of the worked part advances beyond that of the plain, part or field, and an endeavour 
to equalize this betrays the weaver into a work which proves fruitless; and, in general, 
the heavier the embroidery on the border, and, of course, the higher the price of the 
shawl, the less regular is the structure of the cloth. Such indeed, in some instances, is 
the degradation of the cloth in the field, as to induce some foreign merchants to cause 
it to be removed, and another piece to be engrafted within the edge of the border. But 
in this case there is no other remedy than in a judicious selection of a sheet of the same 
breadth and fineness; for, although two breadths of the narrow cloth might fit the 
vacant space, yet these must be joined by the vafugar in the middle; and, although this 
can be so done that the band differs not in thickness from the rest of the cloth, yet the 
joint is discernible when held between the eye and the light, from the threads in the 
joined breadth not being continuous in the same line; whereas any irregularity of this 
nature is drowned in the edge of the border. The best practice to ensure a good |fitld 
seems to consist in weaving the border, in every case, separately, and inserting ‘the! 
field by the Rafugar. =a} 
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“ When finished, the shawls are submitted to the Purusgar, or cleaner, whose business it 
is to free the shawl from discoloured hairs or yarn and from ends or knots: he either 
pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the cloth 
with a sharp knife; any defects arising from either operation are immediately repaired by 
the rafugar. At this stage of the manufacture the shawls are sent to the Collector 
of the Stamp Duties, by whom an ad valorem duty of 26 per cent. is levied, and each 
piece is then stamped and registered. The goods are now handed over to the Wafarosh, 
or person who has advanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the Mohkim, or 
broker, and these two settle the price and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advances, the latter a commission, varying from 2 to 5 per cent. 
The purchaser takes the goods unwashed, and often in pieces, and the fine-drawer and 
washerman have still to do their part. 

“ When partly washed, the Dhobi—or washerman—brings the shawls to the merchant, 
that they may be examined: for any holes or imperfections; should such occur, they 
are remedied at the expense of the seller; if there are none, the washing is completed. 
This is done with clear cold water, using soap very cautiously to white parts alone, and 
never'to embroidery. ‘Coloured shawls are dried in the shade; white ones are bleached in the 
open air, and their colour is improved by exposure to fumes of sulphur. After being washed, 
the shawls are stretched in a manner which answers, in some degree, to calendering, A 
wooden cylinder in two parts is employed for this purpose, round which the shawl, folded 
so as not to be quite so broad as the cylinder is long, is carefully wrapped, being occasion- 
ally damped to make it fold tighter; the end is sewn down, two wedges are then 
gradually driven between the two parts of the cylinder at the open extremities, so as to 
force them asunder, and the surrounding folds of the shawl are thus stretched to as great 
an extent as is consistent with its texture. The piece remains in this state for two 
days, when it is removed to be packed. ‘The packages are of yarious dimensions, but 
they are formed on one principle: the shawls are separated by sheets of smooth, glazed, 
and coloured paper, and they are placed between two smooth planks of wood, with 
exterior transverse bars, which, projecting beyond the planks, offer a purchase for cords to 
tie them together: the whole is then placed in.a press, or under heavy weights, for some 
days, when the planks are withdrawn, ‘and the bale is sewed up in strong cloth: over 
this a cover of tas, or of birch bark, is laid, and an envelope of wax cloth is added, and 
the whole is sewed up as smoothly and lightly;.as possible in a raw hide, which, con- 
tracting in drying, gives to the contents ‘of the package a remarkable degree of compact- 
ness and protection. 

« An immense variety of articles of shawl stuff are manufactured in Kashmir, besides 
the shawls themselves. Of them, also, there are two chief varieties, those made in 
the manner described, and the worked shawl (doshali amli), in which the whole of the 
embroidery is worked on the cloth, with needles having eyes, and with a particular 
kind of woollen thread, instead of the silk employed in the usual embroidered work. In 
the amli shawl, the pattern which is in every case delineated, but which at the loom is 
read off in certain technical terms from a book, is covered with transparent paper, 
upon which the outlines of the composition are slightly traced with a charcoal twig, 


and the traced lines are permanently defined by being pricked through with a small 


needle, The cloth intended to receive the pattern is rubbed strongly upon a smooth plank, 
with a piece of highly polished agate or cornelian, until it is perfectly even and regular. 
The pricked pattern is then stretched upon the cloth, and some fine coloured powder; 
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charcoal or chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which, penetrating through the holes, 
transfers the outline to the cloth underneath. This is next more accurately delineated 
with some coloured powder, rendered tenacious by mucilage of gum arabic, which,. when 
the work is completed, is readily detached in dust by the hand. 

“The use of patterns by the chain stitch embroiderer, and the carpet weaver of 
Kashmir, is more restricted to a confined number of forms, by being transferred from a 
wooden block to the cloth, in regard to the former, and to paper in respect to the latter. 

“The following are the chief articles of this manufacture, with their usual prices. 

“Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this manufacture, and have different names, 
according to their nature and quality, as plain white, coloured, embroidered in the loom, 
or by the hand with the needle, viz. :— 


Patu Pashmini, sometimes made of Asal-tiis, but more frequently of the coarse kinds of shawl wool, is 
in length 4 gaz and in breadth 1} gaz. ‘This is thick, and used as a blanket or for outer clothing, 

Price from five to six rupees per gaz. 

Shala Phiri, as its name denotes, is made of phiri, or seconds wool. Its length is from 3} to 4 

gaz; breadth, 14 gaz. Price from 20 to 80 rupees per piece. 

Halwan, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl wool, without flower, border, or other ornament, differs in 

length, but is 12 girahs in breadth, and is used for turbans and for dyeing. 

Price from 3 to 6 rupees per gaz. 

Jowhar Shala Sadu, or shawl with a narrow edging of coloured yarn, is from 3} to 3} gaz in length 

and 1} in breadth. Price from 50 to 60 rupees per piece. 


“As all the following shawls are of the same dimensions, viz., 34 gaz in length, and 
gaz in breadth, it is unnecessary to affix the measures to their several names. 


Shala Hashiadar, edged by a single border. Price from 60 to 70 rupees. 
Shala Dohashiadar, has a double border. Price from 40 to 70 rupees. 
Shala Chukar Hashiadar has four borders. Price from 60 to 70 rupees. 
Hashiadar Khosar, or Khalil Khani, has two borders and two tanga, sometimes with, at others 
without a flower in the corners. 40 to 50 rupees. 


Hashiadar Kiuugridar, ‘This has a border of the usual form with another withinside, or nearer to 
the middle, resembling the crest of the wall of Asiatic forts, fwnished with narrow niches or embrasures 
for wall pieces, or matchlocks, whence its name. 100 to 150 rupees. 

Dhourdar has an ornament running all round the shawl, between the border and the field. 

200 to 2,200 rupees per pair. 


Mathandar, has flowers or decorations in tho middle of the field. 300 to 1,800 rupees per pair. 
Chan@dar Was a circular ornament or moon in the centre of the field, 500 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 
Chontahidar has four half-moons. 900 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 
Kunjbuthadar bas a group of flowers at each corner. 200 to 900 rupees per pair. 


Alifdar has green sprigs, without any other colour, on a white ground or field, 
120 to 1,150 rupees per pair. 
Kaddar has large groups of flowers, somewhat in the form of the cone of a pine, with the ends or 
points straight, or curved downwards, 
Dokuddar has two heights of such groups, and 
Schaddur has three rows, and so on to five and upwards ; in the latter case, however, the cones are 
somewhat small. 100 to $00 rupees per pair. 


“The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by different names, as Pala, Hashia, 
Zanjir, Dhour, &c., and these are divided into different parts. By the term Paula, is 
meant the whole of the embroidery at the two ends, or, as they are technically called, 
the heads of the shawl. 

‘he Huskia, or border, is disposed commonly one at each side in the whole length, and if double jor 
triple, gives particular denomination to the shawl. ; 
‘The Zanjir, or chain, runs above and also below the principal mass of the Pala, and, as it were, Seren 
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‘The Dhour, or running ornament, is situated to the inside in regard to the Hashia and the Zanjir, 
enyeloping immediately the whole of the field, 

The Kunjbutha is a corner ornament, or clustering of flowers. 

The Mattan is the decorated part of the field or ground. 

Butha is the generic term for flowers, but is specifically applied when used alone to the large cone-like 
ornament which forms the most prominent feature of the Pala. Sometimes there is only one line of these 
ornaments, extending from the lowest Zanjir to the upper one. When there is a double row, one above 
the other, the Butha is called Dokad, Sehhad, up to five, after which it takes the name of Txhaddar. 

Each Butha consists of three parts; viz., the Pai or foot or pediment of leaves gener 
or belly, and the Sir, or head. ‘The head is either erect, straight, curved, or inclined. If the Burhi slope 
generally it is named Butha-kaj. ‘The Thal, or net, is the work which separates the different Huthas, 
Dut sometimes the interstice’ is without ornament, 

Jamawar signifies, literally, a gown piece. The length of this cloth is 3} gaz, and the brewith I} gaz 

This article branches into many varieties, as Khirkhabutha, large compound flowers, consisting of groups 
of smaller ones, This is used by the Persians and Afghans, 








ly ; the Shitam, 


Tiupees per piece. 


Rezabutha (small flowers thickly set) - - - - - - 200 to 700 
Thaldar (network) *  - - - - - - z - = 600 to 1,700 
Islimi - - - - - - : : - - 250 to 400 
Mehramat - - - - : - - - - 150 to 300 
Khatherast — - - - - - - - - - 180 to 750 
Marpech - - - - - - - - = 200 to 350 
Kalmkar - - - - - - - - - 300 to 1,000 
Zakhe Angur - 5 é 2 - - - - - 800 to 500 
Chaporast - - - - - - - - - 300 to 7,000 
Dogul, Seh-gul, Chahar-gul, $c. - - - - - - 500 to 1,000 
Barghe Bed - - - - - - - - - - 250 to 400 
Gulisant - - - - - - - - - - 200 to 900 
Duazdeh Khat - Sk - - - - - - - 700 to 1,500 
Duazdeh rang - S - - - - - - - - 800 to 1,400 
Gule parwane - a * a 4 = im E - - 800 to 450 
Kaddhar - : - - - - - - - - 800 to 2,000 
Kayhamu, Sabzhar, Safed - - - - - - - - 120 to 130 


“These are made by the shawl weaver alone, and go largely into Hindustan, where they 
are dyed, the small green flowers being previously tied up in hard small knots, so as to 
be protected from the action of the dye, and are, of course, when untied, each surrounded 
by a small white field. Small eyes of spots of yellow, red, and of other colours, are sup- 
posed to harmonize with the green flowers and the new ground, and these are added by 
embroiderers of Chikkandoz. 


Kasabeh or Rumal, women’s veils, square shawls. These are from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-half gaz 
square, and are called 


Khathdar - - - - - - - - - = 300 to 500 rupees. 
Mehramat - - - : : - - - - - 150t0300 

Islimi, with the 13 other patterns of the Jamawars; and in addition there are— 

Chaharbagh - - - - - - - - : = 300 to 350 rupees. 
Hashia- - - - - - - - - - 100t0175 , 

Chand - - - - - - - - - - | ,60'to 200. 5 

Shash Mantahi - —  - - - - - - - = 250t0 200, 

Feringi, exported chiefly to Russia - - - - - - - 100to500 ,, 
Chantahi - - - - - - - - - - 150to 400, 

Tara Armeni, exported chiefly to Armenia and Persia - - - : 100 to 250 oy 

Tara Rumi, exported chiefly to Turkey — - & 8 - - - 120to 300, Lt 
Sada for domestic use - = - - - - - - - Tevto. WEF l 
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Shamlas, or girdles for the waist, worn by the Asiatics, are 8 gaz in length, and’ 1} gaz broad, of 
various colors and patterns, and vary from 50 to 2,000 rupees a piece, according to the richness of the 
work, 

Doshala or shawls, which contain three palas instead of two, go only to Thibet, and sell for 100 to 150 
rupees. 

Goshpech or Patha, or turbans, are in length from 8 to 10 gaz, breadth 1 gaz, and of all colours, One 
variety has two palas, two zanjirs, and two hashias. 150 to 800 rupees. 

Mandila, another variety, sometimes has @ zanjir, and sometimes is without this ornament. This latter 
is from 8 to 10 gaz in length, and about 12 giras broad, 45 to 70 rupees. 

Khalin Pashmina, shaw) carpets. This is sold at 20 to 40 rupees the square gaz of only three-quarters, 
and is made of any size in a single piece. 

Nakash. Trousers. Some are with, others without, seams. "The former are made'of two pieces, which 
are sewn together by: the rafugar, the latter by the jarub saz, or stocking maker. 200 to 500 rupees per 


pair. 

Chaharkhana, netted cloth. Length indefinite ; breadth, 14 gaz; used by women. 5 to 10 rupees per gaz. 

Gulbadan, Length indefinite, breadth from 14 girahs to one gaz. 5 to 6 rupees per gaz. 

Lungi, givdles. Length 3}, gaz ; breadth, 1} gaz, ‘These differ from Shamlas by being in narrow check, 
and bordered by lines of different colours. 50 to 70 rupees. 5 

Takhin, caps, 8 annas to 4 rupees. 

Jarab, short stockings. Guldar and Mehramat, flowered and striped. 1 to 5 rupees. 

Moze Pashmina, long stockings. 5 to 25 rupees. 

Sakkab Posh, canopies. 300 to 1,500 rupees. 

Darparda, curtains for doors and windows. Same price as Jamawar, by measure. 

Kajjari Asp, saddle cloths, by measure. 

Kajjari Fil, clephant’s housing, by measure. 

Balaposh or Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet. 300 to 1,000 rupees. 

Galaband, cravat. 12 to 300 rupees. 

Pistanband, neckerchief, 5 to 15 rupees. 

Langota, waist-belts. 15 to 30 rupees. 

Postin, cloths left long in the nap to line pelisses. 500 to 1,600 rupees. 

Paipech, leggings. Length, 2 gaz; breadth, 1 gira, of all colors. From 2 to 10 rupees. 

Yezar, or Izarband, waist-strings. 1 to 15 rupees, 

Takkia, pillow bier. Same price as Jamawar. 

Khalita, bags or purses, 8 annas to 2 rupees. 

Kubbur Posh, shrouds or covers for tombstones. Same price as Jamawar. 

Takposh, covers or hangings in front of recesses or cupboards ; and 

Khwanposh, dish covers or napkins, of various qualities and patterns. .From 30 to 500 rupees a piece.” 


The following remarks on the shawl-wool of the domestic goat of Ladakh, and on that 
of the wool of the Wild Goat, including a notice of the manner in which the shawl-wool 
is picked from the fleece are also from. Moorcroft :— 

“ One of the most important articles of the trade of Ladakh is shawl-wool, of which 
it forms in some degree the source, but in a still greater the entrepét between the 
countries whence the wool is chiefly supplied, Rodokh and Chan-than, and that in which 
it is consumed, Kashmir. The wool is that of a domestic goat, and consists of the under 
fleece or that next the skin beneath the outer coat of hair; the breed is the same 
in Ladakh as in Lassa, Great Tibet and Chinese Turkistan, but the wool is not so fine 
as in the breeds of the districts on its eastern and northern frontier. The fleece is cut 
once a year, and the wool, coarsely picked either in the place from whence it comes or at 
Lé, is sold by the importer to the merchants at that city, by whom it is sent on to 


Kashmir. The Raja and Khalun deal extensively in this trade, but it is also shared-by— 






merchants both from Kashmir and Turan. About 800 loads are annually exported 
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Kashmir, to which country, by ancient custom and: engagements, the export is exclusively 
confined, and all attempts to convey it to other countries are punished by confiscation. In 
like manner it is considered in Rodokh and’Chan-than as illegal to allow @ trade in shawl- 
wool except through Ladakh, and in the latter country considerable impediments are 
opposed to the traffic in wool from Yarkand, although it is of superior quality and 
cheapness. The hair of the goat after it is separated from the wool is made into ropes, 
blankets, and "bags for home use, and as wrappers for bales of merchandise. 

“Besides the fleece of the domesticated goat, that of the wild goat, under the deno- 
mination of Asali Tus, is exported in smaller quantities to Kashmir. It is of a light 
brown colour and exceeding fineness, and is worked into shawls, a kind of soft cloth 
called Tusi, and linings for shawl-wool stockings ; very few, shawls, however, are made 
from this materal. 

“In general the pickers of shawl-wool are paid by the hair, but in this case the hair is 
considered unfit for making into ropes, &c. Shawls made of this material would be much 
softer, lighter, and warmer than those of ordinary fabric. When, without being picked, 
the Asali Tus is worked into Tusi it forms a warm, ‘soft cloth of a drab or gray colour 
which is much worn in the hills. This article must be always high priced from the 
difficulty of procuring the animal that produces it, the wild goat rarely venturing within 
gun-shot during the day, and. being obtained only by snares at night, when they come 
down from the mountains to browse in the valleys.”* 

“ On my way to Digar I had an opportunity of witnessing the manner in which the 
shawl-wool was extracted from the fleece. After the hair of the goat had been cut short 
with a knife in the direction. of its growth, or from the head towards the tail, a sort of 
comb was passed in the reversed direction, and brought away the finer wool almost 
unmixed with the coarse hair; The comb consisted of seven pegs of willow tied side by 
side and secured by cross bars; the pegs were cut away at the points to the thickness 
of quills and were made slightly to diverge from each other. The operation was roughly 
performed, and brought away scales of the cuticle along with the wool. The wool, however, 
was at this season easily detached, for it is a curious, provision of nature that with the setting 
in of warmer weather the delicate woolly clothing nearest the skin of the mountain animals 
being no longer needed, becomes Joosened in its attachment, and is removed, if not by man, 
by the animals themselves. I noticed the yaks at the end of April very busy rubbing 
themselves with their horns and bringing off the finer hairs in considerable quantities. In 
sheep and dogs the wool rose to the end of the hair, and either fell off or was got rid of 
by the animals rolling on the ground or rubbing themselves against trees, &c., and I was 
told that the wild goats and sheep relieve themselves in the same manner of a vesture 
indispensable to their comfort in winter, but unnecessary and inconvenient in the heat of 


summer.”+ 





* Moorcroft’s “Travels in Kashmir,” &c., vol. L, p. 346. ¢ Op. cit., vol. L, p. 410. 
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CASHMERE CLOTH AND WOOL FOR SHAWLS, &e. 


In the following Table are inserted the particulars regarding the specimens of Cashmere 


cloths and of the portions of the Shawls which are shown in the books. 























No. of Measurement. 5 zinee et 
Weight ) fh , 
Description. ————|ar'Fitee. | et vies 
Vol. | Sample, Length, | Width. obtained, 
= = . 7 
yds, ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz, | £ 8 d ; : 
Xv.| 667 | (Bright crimson, fine quality - -|77 0 {110 | 2 4 | 8 0 O | Loodiana,Punjab. 
XVUL.| 663 Bluck, first quality. Chiely used for | 410 | 019 | 012 = Cashmere, 
Chogas. , 
XVUL White, fine quality - - 2] 0 119 212 4 0 0 | Loodiana, 
. Punjab. 
XVIM. Magenta, first quality - 5 0 | 028 | 1 14} 215 0} Cashmere, 
XVIII. Black, second quality - -| 5 0 0 26 10 or Cashmere. 
XVIII. Grey, second quality - -| 6 8 0 26 0 144] 3 0 O | Cashmere. 
XVUI. Green, fine texture - - -| 6 20 16 | 015 310 0 | Cashmere. 
XVII. Purple, fine texture - -| 5 0 0 26 014 _ Cashmere. 
XVI. Crimson, second quality - -| 510 | 025 | 018 — Cashmere. 
XVUIL. Crimson, coarse shawl cloth, inferior | 6 21 0 27 17 _ Lahore. 
Lin quality. 
XVII. | 664 (Jamewar, striped and figared, fine | 3 14 119 28 7 0 O| Kangra. 
{|} quality. 
xvmr. Reil ground, pine pattern throughout | 3 9 | 115 | 2 2 = Cashmere. 
XVII. Green ground, pine and flowered | 3 0 | 1 6 | 2 7 = Cashmere. 
pattern. 
































No attempt could, of course, be made to illustrate, in this way, the patterns of the Shawls. 
The three examples (Nos. 664, 665, and 666, Vol. xviii) have merely been inserted to show 
the material in its worked, or loom-embroidered condition. 

The ten specimens of the cloth are, however, calculated to give a good idea of the 
beauty of the dye, and the delicious softness of the fabric which forms, so to speak, the base 
of the Cashmere Shawl—the comfort of which in wear, however, perhaps is diminished 
by the quantity and weight of the material with which it is so profusely but charmingly 
decorated. 

In the preceding description of the wool employed in the manufacture of the true Cashmere 
shawl, it will be observed that considerable importance is attached to the fact that it should, 
in all cases, consist of the down called pushum, which is found upon goats pastured in Ladak 
and other elevated regions to the north of the Himalayas. There are no doubt very excellent 
reasons for this distinction; but on this point we would remark that whatever these may 
be, the preference given to the Goat Wool cannot be ascribed merely to its superior 
fineness. These downs act as a protection from the intense cold, and it is probable that all 
the hair-bearing animals in these regions possess them to some extent. The Yak and 
Camel, and even the Shepherd’s Dog,* we know to do so, and the down of the two former 
is often found to be quite as fine as that of the Shawl-Goat itself. Again the beautifully 
fine sheep’s wool of which the Rampore Chuddar is said to be manufactured, frequently equals, 
in softness, that from the goat: it would appear, however, not to admit, equally with the 
latter, of the attachment of dyes, and it is probably in this respect that the chief difference 
is to be found. 





* Vigne, “Travels in Kashmir,” vol. II. p. 124. 
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On the subject of fhe sources of the different wools employed in the manufacture of 
various fabrics found in Northern India, considerable obscurity prevails. The group to which 
we have next to allude affords an illustration of this. 


PUTTOO; CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, Se. 


The material called Puttoo, of which the examples given in the books are embraced in 
the next Table, is usually considered to be manufactured from the inferior qualities of 
shawl-wool, and such may often be the case; but the fine down of other animals as, for 
instance, the camel, is, we believe, capable of making a fabric equally good in respect of 
softness. Two bond fide examples of Camel Hair Cloth are given in the end of the Table, 
and the latter of the two (No. 686) is found to contain a wool or down quite as fine as 
that in some of the true shawl-cloth fabrics. 

The Puttoo is generally employed by the natives for making up into long coats called 
Chogas, of the form of which the figures 55, 56, and 57 at bottom of Pl. VIIL, afford 
illustrations. 

The Choga is ornamented in a variety of ways, generally by means of silk braiding. 

Those made of the fine Cashmere cloth are often gold embroidered (See two sitting 
figures to left in group 54, Pl. VIIL, facing p. 118). 

Plate [X.—opposite next page—gives a very good 
the back, collar, and sleeves of a Choga of Cashmere cloth of the Puttoo variety, in which 
the material has been thickened, and a pile raised by some mechanical process. 

This is a class of work in which the Native excels, and it is probable that were shapes 
suited to European taste supplied, he would find a steady market in the West for articles 
made of the fine woollen cloths which he has at command. 


illustration of ornamental braiding of 

















No. of | accel 
a ae ight fanufacture, 
“ Desription: Weight | cost. | Mor wnere 
Vol. | Sample] | obtained, 
yas, ins, | yds ins. | Ibs.oz. | £ 8 d. 

XVI. 648 | “ Foorook ” or “Puttoo.” Dark chocolate | 11 0 015 91L |012 O | Lassa, Obtuined 
brown. Superior quality. ‘Thick from Kangra, 
material. 

8 7 |018 O | Lassu. Obtained 


xvut. | 649 | « Puttoo.” Thick, uncoloured material- | 6 29 | 0 12 
from Kangra, 


XVIUL.| 680 | “Puttoo” Kid cloth. Wrapper ; fine | 4 29 0314) 4 1 )3 4 0 | Lahore, 


quality. Plain white, Sewn together, 
two pieces form the complete cloak or 


covering. 
XVIU.| 681 \* aa Kid cloth. Dark grey. Fine | 3 24 110 2 9 |1 3 8 | Lahore. 
quality. 
XVIII.| 682 | « Btton” Kid cloth, Plain - -| 9 22 0 27 315 - Thibet. 
XVIII.| 683 | “ Toosee,” or “Tose ” Cloth, Grey | 12 27 018 215 |3 0 O | Baltistan. 
mixture. Obtained at 
Kangra. 
112 — Lahore. 


XVI} 684 | Plain dark grey. Used as a wrapper. | 2 18 1 20 
‘Narrow line of green silk in selvage. 

XV11.| 692 | Plain, coarse brown woollen, uncoloured. | 4 18 212 3 7k 
Inferior quality. ‘Two pieces sewn 

together form a garment, , 
xvu.| 685 | “Burrach.” Camel’s hair cloth. Used - — _— =- Hyderabad, 
for “ Chogas,” or dressing gowns, &e. Seind. 
xXvitt.| 686 | “ Buruch” or Camel’s Hair Cloth.) 8 13 013 14 |0 9 
Much worn by Europeans as well as 
natives. 


1 6 O | Labore. 
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SULUNG OR KERSEYMERE-LIKE CLOTHS. 


In the next Table we have grouped certain fabrics which, unlike the Puttoo, are of a rather 
harsh description, like our Kerseymere cloths. These are occasionally used for Chogas, 
although not-in such favour for that purpose as the soft, pleasant, Puttoo. 

It would seem, however, that both are produced from the wool or hair of the same 
animals. This arises partly from the process of manufacture, and. partly from the quality 
of the hair which varies according to the age as well as the part of the animal from which it 
is taken. 

Although, therefore, these Kerseymere-like cloths are probably chiefly produced from the 
hair of the Shawl Goat, we are of opinion that just as the down of the Camel and Yak may be 
used for the manufacture of the finest Puttoo, so may the less fine hair of the same animals 
be employed to make the class of goods of which we are now speaking.* 





























No. of Measurement. Place of 
ee Dato ret | con. | Malice 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained. 

yds.ins, | yds.ins.| Ibsoz | 2 s de 
XVI. | 624 | “Kooroon”t or “Sulung” cloth, Light | 20 0 Ol 3 2 * about | Sulung, between 
grey colour, plain, Fine quality. 02 aS) Lassa and China, 
r yard. 
XVI. | 625.| “Kooroon” or Sulung cloth. Reddish | 20 0 0164) 3 2 aout Ditto. 
chocolate colour.. Fine quality. 023 
u = F per yard. 
XVI. | 626 | * Kooroon” or “Sulung” cloth. Light | 20 0 017 3 2 * about | Ditto. 
drab colour. Fine quality. 023 
Beecia® : poe 
XVI. | 627 Kooroon” or “Sulung” cloth. Dark | 20 0 0 164] 3 2 * about | Ditto. 
brown colour. Fine quality. 0 2 8 
per yard. 
XVIII.| 679 | Kerseymere material. Plain purple. - - _ — Cabool. 
Used for cloaks or Chogas. 
XVIII.| 698 | Kerseymere material ; plain uncolored, | 6 28 | 123 | 4 6 — | Bickaneer, 
white. Good quality. Used for 
making Loée or wrap. 
XVI. | 631 | Woollen. Plain, uncoloured. The two | 7 18 1 22 7 0 |018 6 | Dharwar. Sent 
widths sewn together form one gar- from Madras, 
ment piece. Rather softer than 693, 
but rough. 
. ‘This price was the cost per Ain Cashmere, 

‘These Kooroon ¢l Suh stated to be made at led “ between Lassa ” 

locality of which, vowerers we hove been unable & determine —Thonsands op Sista tases eletet ove eid tobe mand a Toekiotane-Boms 


colours are not fast; others are 


Camel hair is very extensively used in Russia for the manufacture of various thick, coarse 
fabrics, and is. becoming known in the Bradford and Leicester trade for working up in a 
varity of ways. ‘That imported into this country is from the Levant, but the fine soft down 
which is the produce of higher and colder latitudes is still comparatively unknown. 





* An. attempt made to distinguish, by means of the microscope, the hair employed in the manufacture of the 
different: fabries referred to in this and the two following tables, has not been productive of results sufficie1 
distinctive to permit of their being made use of for the purpose of detecting the “adulterations” alludéd to 
the Punjab Report. The. subject is one, however, to which we shall probably take occasion to recur. ~ 

















ORNAMENTAL BRAIDING ON “CHOGA” OF CASHMERE CLOTH. 
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The following remarks,* by Captain T. Hutton, on the wool of the Bactrian Camel will 
be read with interest : 

“The animal is so thickly clothed during winter with this wool, and its quality appears 
to me so much superior to most of those specimens of wools obtained in Armenia and Koordistan 
by Captain Conolly, that I should expect the article, if imported, to form a valuable commodity 
in the European markets. ‘The wool of this animal is as yet but little used, a small quantity 
only being exported from Bokhara to Cabul, and I believe to Umritsur in the Punjab. The 
great bulk of it is said to be sent at present to Russia, and manufactured into a kind of 
broadcloth, called Salatiska, which is worn by soldiers.” 

Referring to certain specimens of the hair or wool of the Camel accompanying his note, 
Captain Hutton continues : 

“No. 1 is a sample of the wool taken from the sides and back of a full-grown male 
Bactrian camel, in the winter clothing, It is so thickly disposed, that the skin of the animal 
can with difficulty be discerned beneath it, even when the wool is turned back for that 
purpose. In the spring, as the temperature grows milder, the whole of this wool detaches 
itself from the skin, being pushed off in masses and flakes by the hair which springs up 
beneath it, and which forms the summer clothing of the animal. It is at this season pulled 
or cut off, and after being cleaned, is either manufactured into woollens of different texture 
for home consumption, or exported in a raw state to Russia; a small quantity also finds 
its way to Cabul and the Punjab. It is produced abundantly both in Bokhara and Balk, 
and the Steppes of Tartary. This wool is called “soork,” or down. It appears to be 
little inferior in fineness to that procured from some breeds of Shawl Goats, while it possesses 
a decided advantage over them all, in being both of a much longer fibre, and far more easily 
freed from the hair. 

“No. 2 is a specimen of coarse thread spun from this wool by the hand, i.e, without 
the aid of the wheel; the wool is gathered into a mass, a small portion twisted into a thread 
by the fingers, and then attached to a cross stick with a weight; or to a stone which is kept 
twirling round, while small portions of the wool are continually added. The threads thus 
made are coarse, and liable to break from being too loosely twisted. This method is, however, 
very generally practised, more especially in these districts; the same also prevails in most 
parts of the Himalaya, and is in use even in the provinces of India in the spinning of cotton 
threads for common purposes. 

« Woollens made from threads thus :visted are far more difficult to weave than those 
manufactured from threads spun by the hand-wheel, as the looseness of the twist often causes 
them to catch and break as the shuttle passes to and fro. 

“No. 3 is a sample of the wool and hair taken from the fore-arm. 


“ No, 4 is taken from the under part of the neck and throat. 
et that the trouble of cleaning the wool, would, 


“The hairs in these samples are so long, pols ; _ 
I should imagine, be much lessened, and probably the hair itself might prove an useful article 
Is are all taken from an animal which 


for making pencils and other brushes. These woo! : 
wintercd at Candahar, so that the probability is that the staple was not so long as it would 
have been had the cainel remained in the more northern districts. There is also another 
thing to be observed, which is, that the beast was not worked during the winter season, and 
consequently the wool was uninjured by the friction of a load. It is both shorter and coarser 








® Jounal of the Asiatic Soviety of Bengal s—16425 Vol 18, p- 1185. 
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when the animal has been laden. No doubt, too, there may be as much difference between 
the wools of different camels as between sheep; but the samples sent may be deemed upon 
the whole a fair selection, considering the limited range of my observation on the subject. 

“ No. 5 is a sample of wool taken from the humps of a male Bactrian camel that 
had been much worked during winter. 

“ No. 6 is from the sides of the same animal. 

“No. 7 from the neck and forearm. 

“ These are natural ringlets or bunches. ‘The colour of these wools i 
the specimens sent, but the long hair of the neck and forearm sometimes has a reddish or 
ferruginous tinge. 

« That which I have termed ‘hair, appears to be not very much, 
some of the coarser wools of Europe, while it possesses a decided advantage in being more 
than double the length of any sheep wool. 

“Jn addition to the above I enclose a sample of a woollen cloth made from the soft wool 
procurable from the young dromedary. 

« This is called ‘Buruk Shootur-i? It is made by the Huzarechs of the Cabul neigh- 
bourhood. It is manufactured in pieces of 15 to 18 inches wide, by 6 to 8 yards long, 
and the price varies with the size from 8 to 30 rupees per piece. There are other 
woollens, which are called ‘kart’ and ‘ oormuh.’ 

« Qormuk forms part of the dress of the Tureoman people. It comes also from 
Bokhara.. This is chiefly purchased by the wealthy, and sells from fifty to one hundred 
rupees per piece. 

“ Kart is somewhat similar to this. It comes from Bokhara and Turkistan, and is 
made from the wool of the yearling dromedary.” 


is generally that of 


if at all, inferior to 


Of the hair of the Yak, to which reference has been made, the chief manufacture, in 
point of bulk, is a cloth used for making the black tents which constitute the only habita- 
tion of the people of Ladakh and other districts in the centre of Asia. The same material 
. employed in making the bags which are used in the conveyance of goods of all 

inds. 


CUMBLEES, OR BLANKETS, &c. 


In the subjoined Table are included the particulars connected with the examples of the 
fabrics made of sheep's wool, or of mixtures of sheep’s wool with camel and horse-hair. 

In grouping these, reference has been had to the quality of the different examples. 

Most of these fabrics are from wool produced either in the south, or in the plains of 
India, and they accordingly exhibit characteristics of the harsh hairy covering which suffices 
for the protection of the animal in these warm latitudes. 


ae ate ya 
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No. of ‘Measurement. Place of 
ioe Weight ‘Manufacture, 
= Description, -| orpiee | oot ae 
Vol. | Sample.| Length. Width. ol 
yds, ins, | yds. ins. | Ibs, oz. ks d, 
XVIL.| 651} Coarse. Across end, threeroughly | 718 | 012 | 3 8 — — | Thibet. 
é e marked stripes in red and 
226] brown, 3} inches apart, 
XVIL| 653 3 E| Course; plain, uncoloured = | 7 9 | O14 | 510 Ditto. 
Xvit_| 658 |2E2} Coarse; plain, uncoloured =| 225 | 126 | 5 0 — | Oodeypore. 
XVIL.| 663 sak Coarse ; plain, uncoloured -| 316 | 2 9 | 914 — | deypore. 
XVUL.| 659 |3 Large coloured check, English : 
& pattern, 4 0 | 221 11515 |1 0 O | Delhi. 
XVI. | 684) . Thick, coarse, uncoloured, used - =_ - - Kangra. 
ag for trowserings. 
XVU.| 650| 26 | Thick, coarse, uneoloured. Used | | — = =_ . Kohat. 
H for coats and cloaks by the 
3 peasants of Kohat. 
XVI} 654 48 ‘Thick, coarse, uncoloured; dark | 227 | 1 2 | 210 |0 1 O | Bangalore. Sent 
Eg | brown sheep's wool. Fringed from Madras. 
ends. 
XVI. | 638; Plain, uncoloured; strong and | 7 23 | 715 |011 3 | Satara. 
g rough. 
Xvi. | 639] 3 | Plain, dark chocolate colour. | 14 o9|20 — | Thibet. 
* | Used for making shawls for 
2 z the Lamas or priests. 
Xvi. | 640 | 24 | Black and white check pattern -| 5 5 | 129 | 5 2 | 018 O | Delhi. 
Xvi | 641| 2&4 Plain black, strong. Ends; 314 | 113 | 215 |0 6 O | Beejapoor. 
38! — fringed. 
XvVL | 643 | 28 | Plain black. Fringedends -| 722 | 2 6 8 = Beckanoer, NAW. 
E dia. 
XVIL.| 645 E Plain black. Fringed ends -| 3 6 | 1 8 | 3 4 |010 0 Bala. Sent 
XVIL| 655| g ( Wool mixed with camels’ bair| 220 | 118 | 5 0 |0 1 6 | Bangalore. 
2 | Very stout and thick, similar Obtained in 
to No, 654 in texture. Madras, 
XvIL| 657 | % 4 Wool and horsehair. Black, with | 18 14 | © 10 | 10 18 — | Kangra. 
3 a chequered stripe. Coarse 5 
8 and harsh texture. Used for 
EL rugs. 


























* Sufficient material for trowsers for about 2s. 6d. 


WOOLLENS.—STRIPED. 


The three specimens (Nos. 646, 647, and 656) included in the next Table afford 


examples of patterns in vogue at Sikkim, as well as in Nepal and Thibet. 


The group (44) at top of Plate VII.,* facing next page, shows the manner in which 
the fabric is made up for wear in Sikkim—the similarity to the Scotch kilt is very obvious. 

Figures 46 and 47 in the same Plate illustrate the way in which the Cumblee is 
worn in the cold weather for thé protection of the head and shoulders. Fig. 48 shows 
a scanty woollen garment ‘in the made-up form, and No. 43, with standing figure in group 49, 
illustrate the wearing of a large wrapper and thick hooded cloak of felt, a material in 
common use in many parts of High Asia, to which reference has now to be made. 





* ‘This Plate, on account of our having, after its execution, chosen to deal first with the Cashmere Shawls, 
is made to follow, instead of precede, Pl. VIII. [ 
(3428 
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No. of Measurement, waits 
=. ee Weight facture, 
‘Description, of Plece.| Com ie where 
Vol. {Sample Length. | Wideh, obtained, 
yas, ins, | yds. ins, | Ibs, oz, | £8, d& | | ps 
XVI.| 646 | Woollen.. Green, with cross stripes in | — _ = — "| Sikim. Obtained 
blue, crimson, white, &¢. Colours good. | from Thibet, 
Pattern similar to Darjeeling produc- | 
tions, 


XVII.| 647 | Woollen. Very strong. Green, with | 19 0 oO 9) 614 = Thibet. 
. 1} inch cross stripes in crimson, yel- 

low, blue, and white, # inch apart. 
Good colours. Worn by both sexes, 
Darjeelin; 
XVII.| 656 | Woollen. eae quality. Black, with| 2 9 | 015 | 2 0 - Kathmandoo, 
inch crimson, yellow, and white 
stripes. Made and used by the Hill 
tribes. Sewn together to form any 
desired width, 


























FELTS. 


Nos. 660, 661, and 662 in the books, the particulars of which are included in the next 
-and last Table in this division, are three specimens of Felt; the first being from Ladak, 
and the other two from Jeypore and Rajpootana. 

These felts are used for blankets and cloaks, and for making into leggings, &c. 

Coloured wool is often used with great effect in the production of patterns upon the 
surface of the material. 

The following is the description of the manufacture of felts, or Namads, given by Major 
H, B. Lumsden in his “Mission to Kandahar, 1860.” ’ 

“The mode of manufacture is apperently very simple, and the beauty and accuracy 
of the patterns in the finer kinds is astonishing. A large mat, called chappar, formed 
of the stems of the Guinea grass, bound together with thin cords and crushed, is the 
principal instrument used in their production, and for the finer kinds a large knife is used 
for mowing down the surface to an equal level and developing the clearness of the pattern. 
The Un, which is the best sort of felt, consists entirely of sheep’s wool, is usually a 
mixture of wool with goat’s and camel’s hair picked and cleaned.* This is spread out 
evenly on the ‘chappar’ which is then rolled up with firm pressure with the feet (the 
Peshwaries employ the back of the forearm in this process) unrolled and re-rolled from _ 
the opposite end. This process of volling backwards and forwards, which ocenpies a 
considerable time, owing to the slow and continued to-and-fro action that accompanies the 
rolling and’ unrolling and revolving is continued for four or five hours, by which time the 
fibres have become firmly and intimately interwoven. The felt is now taken up, washed 





* He tells us in another part of the work that great attention has to be paid to having the wool thoroughly _ 
carded and cleaned first. 

4 Ii onder to auslat the feltiog-procesa’ we believe tliat Bok aes Webcal were elas 
here described. 








wD. Vit. 
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with soap and water, dried, and again stretched on the chappar, when coloured patches 
of wool are arranged according to pattern on its surface, and the whole is then again 
submitted to the rolling process for four or five hours, after which the felt is completed 
and fit for use. The finer kinds are trimmed with a mowing-knife, which greatly 
improves the appearance and brings out the distinctness of the colours. These felts are 
commonly used as carpets, cushions, bedding, horse-clothing, &c., and by nomades as a 
warm lining for their hair tents. They vary in price from one to two rupees to fifty or 
sixty rupees per piece, according to pattern, size, and quality.” 











No.of | ‘Measurement. Place of 
Weight ‘Manufacture, 
pescrioeiaes of Piece, | Com or whence 
Vol. | Sample Length. | Width. procured. 
yds. ins, | yds. ins. | Ibs. 02 | £ 8. d. 
Xvu.! 660 | Felted material, Plain uncoloured body. | 031 | 018 | 0 9 | O 1 O} Ladak. 
End for 6} inches ornamented with 
| coloured silks in diamond pattern, | 
| formed by the needle. Used for leg- = 
| _ sings, &e. 
Xvul.| 661 | Felted material, for cloak to cover the | 121 | 221 | 3 13 = Jeypore, Rajpoo- 
: | head and body. Large cireular figure in tana, 
| eoloured wool pressed into the surface 
| _ of the piece.* 
XVII.| 662 | Felted material. Large circular figure| 3 0 | 120°) 4 8 _ Ditto. 
| formed by fragments of bright coloured 
oe pressed into the surface of the 
It. 























* Not shown in all the samples. 


This concludes our remarks on woollen fabrics used as articles of body clothing. But 
the wool on the skin is also occasionally employed for that purpose. Figures 45 and 50, 
Pl. VIL, facing p. 140—opposite—afford illustrations of sheep’s skin used for this purpose 
in Sind and elsewhere in North-western India. 
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The class of manufactures 
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CARPETS AND RUGS. 


to which we have now to refer are of interest not merely as 


frequently affording examples of taste of the highest order, but likewise on account of the 


probable commercial importance of some of 


In India, as in all other 


the floor or ground, rugs or carpets, 


them to India at a future period. 
countries where it is the custom of the inhabitants to sit on 
varying in size from less than a yard to many feet 


square, are in common use amongst all classes, except, perhaps, the very poorest. 
The manufacture is, therefore, one of very considerable extent; but although the common 


Kinds are made in almost every district throughout 
is confined to a comparatively small number of places. 


of a superior description 


these some, such as Ellore and 
in the Deccan), Benares, Mirzapore, 
and appear calculated to retain their position, 


imitate European patterns is 
which, if persisted in, 
In place of the beauty 


rugs lately imported into this 


yellows and blues—common 
of fine native designs. 


the country, the production of those 
Amongst 
Masulipatam (in Madras), Warungul (near Hydrabad 
and Goruckpore, have long been favourably known, 
whilst in other localities the attempt to 
producing a degradation in the character of the productions 


will prove fatal to the trade. 
and truthfulness of the native design, 


some of the carpets and 
country are simply hideous—pale colours in contrast with raw 
European chintz patterns intermixed with the distorted remains 
































No. of Measorenent. | | |. Place of 
2 | Weight Manufacture, 
peorictiety 7 “| eee | Ot chen 
Vol. | Sample Length. | Width. procured 
x us 
yas. ins, yds. ins. | Ibs. on! £ 5. de 
x1 | 435 | (Suttringee, Rug, blue stripes -| 182 . 0 % 4 0 8 0 | Mangalore, 
Madras. 
x | 436] | Sutringee, Rug, blue stripes =| 518 | 220 | 15 8 0 2 0| Mangalore, 
: Mairas. 
XL 437 i Suttringee, Rug, blue and white. This | 2 14 14 25 0 2 0} Palameottah, 
@ | is an example of the Sepoy regu- i Madras. 
E lation rug. i 
xL 438 |B) Suttringec, blue and white - -| 216 1 6] 214 i 0 2 0} Palamcottah, 
% Madras. 
XL | 499 /£ Sweringe, igure strips in blue| 230 | 124 | 811 — | Agra, N.W.P. 
8 | and red. 
xI. 440 Suttringee, figured stripes in bh 230 | 119 8 13 =_ Agra, N.W.P. 
red, and white. * 
XVII. | 699, Suttringee, coloured stripes - -| 280 1 24 — -_ | Agra, N.W.P. 
XI} 434 wig rug, with looped pile,* of | 2 8 | 124 | G@ 2 | — | Upper Assam 
Dleached cotton. The rug from which | 
the samples have been cut was formed ! t 
by two pieces sewn together. | 
xvi! 98! Corrox Carrer; short pile - =| 312 | 124 | — + — | Wurungul, 
“ | Deccan. 
XVIIL| 695 | z (Deep pile - - - - _ —_ — _- Ellore, Madras. 
XVI | 696 ase I UR Cite pees, = | Warangal, 
' Deceai 
eld oor [2 Leuxtelieepile = S| see | PE oy 
XVITL. 700 | Sixx, short pile - - -| 220 118 — — | Wurrungul, 
tes | | | Deccan. 








* ‘There is ulso a woollen fabric called Pureepuz the pile of which is formed of loops. 
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These errors are not those into which the native artist will fall; if left to himself. 
They are, in the majority of instances, forced upon him by his European employer, who, 

believing in the rose and daffodil patterns of his youth, has yet to acquire the power of 

appreciating the higher and more refined art of the people amongst whom, for 2 time, his 
lot has been cast.” 

The carpets and rugs manufactured in India are of five kinds. The first is made 
entirely of cotton, and is of a close, stiff texture, and smooth surface. The ordinary 
name for these is Suttringee, and they may be said to be made here and there over the 
whole country, their use being almost universal. Several examples of the material of 
which these are made are given in the Books and referred to in the Table. They are 
extremely durable. No great variety is attempted in the patterns, which are usually 
modifications of blue and white stripes, with, occasionally, as in No. 440, the introduction 
of a figure. 

In the second kind, the warp, like the last, is of cotton, but the woof is of wool. These 
are striped and woven in the same way as the ordinary Suttringee, which is by far the 
most common variety. 

The Loom employcd in weaving both these is horizontal, without either treadles or reed, 
and the warp is stretched out the whole length and breadth of the piece intended to be 
wrought. The woof is not thrown across with a shuttle, but is passed through by several 
workmen, who bring the threads together with wooden combs in place of a reed. The 
narrowest piece requires two men, and eight or ten are employed when the breadth is 
great. 

The third kind is made of cotton, like the first, but instead of presenting the plain 
surface of the two last, a short thick-set pile of cotton is worked into it. This pile the 
workmen introduce with great dexterity, and, after a time, produce the pattern, which is 
frequently very handsome as well as intricate, without even looking at it. 

The warp is placed vertically, and the various colours employed to form the pattern 
hang down from bobbins between the warp and the workmen. The woof is passed by the 
hand, and then driven home by the comb. 

No. 698, Vol. XVIII, the last of the series, affords a specimen of the kind of carpet 
here alluded to, while the chromo-lithograph on Pl. X.—facing next page—attempts to 
exhibit the pattern and colouring of a very beautiful carpet, manufactured at Warungul, 
near Hyderabad, Deccan, and now in the India Museum. 

In the fourth group we place carpets and rugs in which the pile is of wool. Three 
examples of these are given in the books with the object of showing the fabric, it being, 
of course, beyond our power to exhibit the pattern in this way. 

These three examples have, moreover, been selected for us by Mr. Vincent Robinson for 
the purpose of showing the kind of material most suited for this market, the pattern 
according to his recommendation being left to the best native skill in Textiles of this sort 


that can be found on the spot. 





* A striking instance of this was afforded by a large carpet made in one of our Indian gaols of Berlin wool, 
‘and sent to the International Exhibition of 1862. The pattern consisted of big roses and other flowers, 
grotesquely distorted, and was, we believe, considered quite a chef d'eucre by the gentleman who directed and: 
superintended its execution. At the termination of the Exhibition it sold for less than the original cost of 
the wool. . 
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No. 695, Vol. XVIIL, is an example of a pile which is too long, or, as it is called, 
deep, to be recommended. 

No. 696, from Warungul, a place which in point of quality of texture and of beauty of 
pattern has furnished some of the best examples of this class of goods ever sent to this 
country from India, is that which is considered suitable for imitation, and that which 
probably could be practically obtained ; although No. 697, from Bokhara, is the example 
nearest to perfection in the way of a carpet texture of the kind in question. 

In the fifth and last division we place silk carpets, or those in which the pile is of 
that expensive material. 

No. 700, the last example given in the Books, affords a specimen of this beautiful, but 
for all ordinary purposes, too costly production. 

These silk carpets, however, frequently display 4 richness and beauty which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain from the use of any other textile substance, and may 
possibly come into occasional use in the houses of the rich in this and other European 
countries, In India they are often used by the great on State occasions. 

In Plate XI.—following Pl. X. opposite—are given four illustratiéns of carpets and rugs 
in the India Museum Collection, which we have considered it expedient to present simply. 
in outline, it being extremely difficult by any method short of the most careful hand-work 
to do justice to the colouring. 


The foregoing concludes our remarks on the Textile Manufactures of India proper. 
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FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSIA. 


In Vol. XV. of the series of sample books we have included a number (67) of specimens 
of febrics which are stated to have been manufactured in various parts of what is 
usually known as Central Asia, and also in Russia. 

These are of very considerable interest as affording a key to some of the kinds of Textile 
materials suited to the wants and tastes of the vast population inhabiting the countries to 
the north and northwest of the Himalayas; and these along with many other productions 
are, probably, capable of being supplied from the Indian side by the exercise of British and 
Native enterprise. 

The specimens alluded to we:e originally purchased in the Shikarpore Bazaar, in Upper 
Sind, and forwarded to Sir Henry Willock, when chairman of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. 

The samples, so far as we have been able to ascertain, were unaccompanied by any special 
memorandum giving the particulars of the collection, so that we are unable to say to 
whom we are indebted for the selection of the specimens. 

The ‘information furnished with the labels attached to the samples, giving the place of 
manufacture, the name of the material, and the price at which it was bought in Shikarpore 
has been transferred to the subjoined Table in which the various examples have been 
grouped geographically and in the following order, viz., from Bokhara, Meshed, Herat, 
Yezd, Balk, Kokan, and lastly Russia. ‘ 

Although the information as given would imply that the samples were, in each case, 
manufactured at the place mentioned, the statement must be taken with a certain amount 
of reservation, as we believe that at least some of them are from China, while a few 
others not inserted under the head of Russia are probably from that country.* 





® The cotton twilled material called Naukrr, also Naka, in white, and also in blue, green, &c., is a favourite 
throughout all parts of Turkistan. Regarding this class of goods, Mookhtar Shah, of Cashmere, who, in 1852, 
sent to Major George Macgregor, Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, certain samples brought by merchants from 
Turkistan, writes, “Of the Naka cloths from Russia, and all parts of Turkistan, ard through the country of 
Khorassan, thousands of camel-loads are annually brought into Bokhara, and from thence they are taken to 
other countries. 

“They are named in the Turkish Ianguage, but it is unknown by what name they are called in Russis, but 
in Khorassan and Cashmere they are called by the Turkish names. They are universally used, and are of 
various colours. * * * Ten or fifteen thousand pieces are brought to Cabool alone. They are made up at 
Bokhara in dresses called Chogha. 

“All the middling classes and the poor make use of them. Each piece makes not less than three Choghas. 
‘The merchants make their purchases at Bokhara, and carry them to other countries, pricing their goods 
according to the distance they have to tra ‘a 

The Book containing the, samples, and ihe Report from which the above is an extract is in our possession. 


A few of the examples differ trom those xeferred to in the Tables, and may, together with the information © 
attached to them, prove of use for reference. im 
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Vol. 


Description. 


Measurement. 





Width. 


Weight 
of 





Ve 


Xv. 
xv. 


Xv. 


Xv. 
Xv. 


Xv. 








561 


562 


566 
- 567 


568 





FROM BOKHARA. 


Uddrussa, Silk and cotton. Cotton weft. Striped, with 
‘coloured silk in the warp. Dark and light green, crimson, 
pink, and blue. Watered surface, 

Silk, Light texture. Weft of blue, w: of crimson. A 
2-inches wide border with 1 inch low centre, with 
edges of blue, white, and crimson lines. Principal end 
consists of a broad cross stripe of gold-coloured yellow 
silk with central and marginal lines in purple and 
crimson. 

Known as Uddrussa in Bokhara, and Elacha in Sind. 
‘Twilled material, Cotton weft, coloured silks in warp. 
Large irregular pattern in crimson, yellow, white, and 

reen, with watered surface.’ Used for linings for coats. 

Called Uddrussa in Bokhara, and Elacha in Sind. Silk 
and cotton. Twilled material. Cotton weft. Coloured 
silksin warp. Large pattern, blue, white, crimson, yellow, 
and green on a black ground. Surface watered. “ Much 

rized and sought after.” § 

Olukh. Silk and cotton. Cotton weft, coloured silks in 
warp. Peculiar pattern in flashed colours, viz. white, 
crimson, yellow, green, and purple on a blue ground. 
‘Watered surface. 

Goolbuddan. Silk, for trowserings. Purple, with narrow 
stripe of white and crimson. 

Silk. Light texture. A flashed pattern in yellow, white, 
purple, green, ke. on acrimson ground. Border (2 inches 
wide), with 1 inch yellow centre stripe, with purple, 
crimson, and white lined edges. Principal end (64 inches) 
of crimson silk, with a broad weft stripe of yellow. 

Bakisum and Elacha, Silk and cotton striped. Weft of 
cotton, warp of silks in crimson, light blue, green, and 
yellow stripes of various widths. Twilled material, with 
Watered surface. Obtainable at most of the marts of 
North Western India. 

Kootnee. A glazed cotton chintz. Stripes of various 
colours and widths. In pretty general use. 

Glazed cotton. Stripes of various widths and colours, prin- 
cipally crimson, green, and yellow. 

Khoodbauf. A. Silk. Light texture. Small pattern of 
angulated stripes in white silk on a figured green ground. 
B. Similar material and pattern, the figured ground being 
brown instead of green. 

Cotton or chintz. Glazed. Stripes of a chequered pattern 
in green, yellow, and red, with plain central stripe of 
green in a yellow ground; and a flashed red figure in 
rows between the stripes. 

Ditto. Glazed. Red.ground, with an inch stripe con- 
sisting of: a small figured centre enclosed within blue 
stripes. 

Nauker. Cotton. Plain green twilled material - - 

Goolbuddan. Striped silk in various colours, blue, green, 
yellow, purple, &c. Border a green stripe with white 
and crimson line edges. 

Kunawey. Plain yellow silk - - - 
Ditto. Shot silk. Crimson warp. Yellow weft 
Ditto. Shot silk. Light blue weft. Crimson warp 
Ditto, Plain green silk - - - 
Ditto. Shot silk. Pink warp. White weft - 
Ditto, Shot silk. Green warp. Crimson weft 
Ditto. Shot silk. Light blue warp. Yellow weft 
Ditto. Shot silk. Dark blue warp. Crimson weft 


yds, ins, 
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Measurement. Weight 
Vol. | No. Description. c 
Length. | Wiath. | ieee 
FROM MESHED. yas, ins | yds. ins, | Ibs, oz, 
xv. | 588 | Boolbool Chrshum, Silk gauze. Small figure. Crimson - 0 28 - 
weft, yellow warp. 
xv. | 584 | Boolbool Chrshum, Silk gauze. White, with small - 021 _ 
diamond-shaped figure. 
XV. | 585 | Boolbool Chrshum, Silk. Dark crimson weft, Green - 0 16 _ 
¥ rasp, cree diamond-shaped figure, similar to that of 
fo. 584, 
Xv. | 586 | Boolbool Chrshum. Silk. Pink warp. White weft, - 0 24 _ 
forming diamond pattern similar to Inst example. 
Xv. | 587 | Flowered silk damask. Crimson ground, with ies flower - 016 - 
Xy. | 588 | Silk. Figured stripes (small damask pattern) in blue, _ 0 20 _ 
green, orange, yellow, white, &c. 
XV. | 589 tries as damask. Pink warp, flowered in weft with _- 018 _ 
low silk. 
XV. | 590 | Flowered yellow silk damask. Shaded figure - - = 0 18 — 
XV. | 591 | Flowered crimson silk damask. Shaded figure - - — 018 - 
XV. | 592 | Silk, with figured stripes. Bright yellow und with _- 0 24 - 
aaa of crimson flowers, enclosed Within faint lines of 
lue. 
XV. | 593 | Silk.’ Same pattern as Iast sample, but on a white ground -_ 0 24 _ 
FROM HERAT. 
Xv. | 594 | Udra or Shalwal. Figured silk cloth. Pine and flower - 0 255 - 
pattern in colours on green ground (Shawl pattern). 
Used for Chogas and other garments. 
XV. | 595 | Ditto, ditto, ditto. Pattern; flower and foliage = 0 25) = 
scrolls on a dark blue ground, 
XV. | 596 | Ditto, ditto, ditto. Scroll and flower striped pattern ; or 0 253 = 
prevailing ground colour crimson. 
xv.| 597| Ditto, ditto, ditto. Angulated stripes of pine and | — 025) — 
flower pattern in colours; prevailing ground colours 
green and crimson. 
XY. | 598 | Ditto, ditto, ditto. _A flowered pine pattern in = 0 254 - 
colours on crimson ground. 
xv.| 599 | Addas. Satin surface, plain. Crimson silk warp, and red | — | 029 | — 
cotton weft, 
xv. | 600 | Aélas. Satin surface, plain. Black silk warp, and black =- 0 17% - 
cotton weft, 
xy.| 602} Atlas. Satin surface, plain. Yellow silk warp, andyellow| — | 028 | — 
cotton weft. 
XV. | 601 | Naukrr. -Brown cotton cloth = - - - -| = 017 - 
FROM YEZD. 
xv. | 603 | Goolbuddan. Silk piece goods, used for trowserings. A =- 018 - 
small speckled yellow and blue stripe in acrimson ground. 
FROM BALK. 
xv. | 604 | Silk brocade. Bright yellow satin surfuce, with small} — | 029 | — 
flowered crimson stripes in diagonal order. 
XV. | 605 | Silk brocade. Yellow silk warp. Crimson weft. Satin} — 024); — 
surface. 
Xv. | 606 | Boodul. Figured silk: a brilliant amber colour - - _- from - 
09 
to 
017 
Xv. | 607 | Boodul. Silk. Rich crimson, figure somewhat similar to — from _ 
last example. 09 
to 
017 
Xv. | 608 | Boodul. Flimsy silk. Deep blue, with small rectangular | — 017 — 
spots. 





(3428.) 
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No, of Measurement. 
— Description. eight | Cost, 
Vol. | Sample} Length. | Width. 
‘ | yds. ing, | yds. ins. | Ibs oz | 2 sd 
XV. | 609 | Boodul. Silk. Blue, damask pattern - - _— 019 _— _ 
XV. | 610 | Silk. Largo pattern in flashed colours, purple, yellow,| 6 0 | 025 | — | 013 0 


white, crimson, &c. Similar in pattern to the Uddrussa 
of Bokhara, and Elacha of Sind. 


FROM KOKAN. 

XV. | 611 | Silk and cotton. A silk gauze with a little cotton. Striped - 0 28 — — 
pattern. 

XV. | 612 | Silk gauze. Crimson, striped pattern - rea 200 28S = 

XV.} 613 | Dasija, Silk. gauze, yellow, with faint stripes of an| 080 | 025 | — |o1 4 
angulated pattern in white silk. 

XV.| 614 | Dasija. Silk gauze, striped similarly to last example - | 0380 | 0 26 2 haOmacay 

FROM RUSSIA ; OBTAINED IN BOKHARA. 

XV. | 615] Saujoo Gool Goshen. “Blue figured silk, large flowered | — | 030 | — = 
damask pattern. 

XV. | 616 | Satin damask. Large figure in yellow overrunning broad | 0 31 | 0 20 ees Can) 
stripes of purple, crimson, and green. 

XV. | 617 | Satin damask, Large figure in yellow overrunning broad | 0 31 | 0 20 = 070 
stripes of light blue, crimson, and green. 

XV. | 618 | Satin damask. Broad stripes of crimson and green, with | 0 31 | 0 20 = On7AO. 
a large figure in yellow, alternating with narrow figured 
meee of various patterns and colours. s 

XV.| 619 | Satin damask. Broad stripes of green and crimson, with | 0 31 0 20 — 07 


figured designs in yellow silk. 
XV. | 620 | Satin damask. Broad stripes of purple, orange, green, , 031 | 020 | — 07 
crimson, and light blue, with large flowered figure in 
yellow running throughout. 

XV. | 621 | Satin damask. “Broad stripes of light blue, green, and| 031 | 020.| — | 070 
crimson, alternating with large figured and flowered 
eat in yellow silk. 

XV. | 622 Mcallen Printed in bright colours. Pattern, figured | — 0 33 - _ 


tripes. 
XV. | 623 Nauk: Cotton. A kind of twilled material, light blue _ 013 - - 
ae white stripes. Stated to have been manufactured at 
oro0s. 
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Memorandum on the Distribution in Britain and India of the 
Collections of Specimens of the Textile Manufactures of India. 
(See Note to Introduction, p. 9.) 


“1, The Collections in question consist of twenty sets of eighteen volumes. Each 
set contains seven hundred working samples of cotton, silk, and woollen textiles of 
native manufacture, obtained from various places in India. The corresponding specimens 
in the different sets bear the same number, and all are accompanied by details respecting 
the length, breadth, and weight, &c., of the pieces of which they originally formed 
a part. 


2. This collection of samples affords a guide to a large class of manufactures suited to 
the Indian market which has as yet received but little attention in this country; and it 
illustrates the principles which must be observed in the attempt to introduce designs 
which will please the tastes of a people whose appreciation of art, as applied to Textile 
decoration, is of a high order. 


3. With reference to the disposal of the work, the following remarks are submitted :— 
‘The original intention was that the whole of the twenty sets should be distributed in 
this country. Further consideration, however, points to the expediency of placing a 

* certain number of them in India: Ist, because this course will facilitate those trade 
operations between the two countries which it is the object of the work to promote and 
encourage; and 2ndly, because it is possible that the collection may be of direct use 
to the Indian manufacturer. Whatever opinions may be entertained regarding the 
expediency of fostering the mill-system in India, there can be no doubt as to the right 
which the Indian manufacturer has to participate in a measure like the present, so 
that he may at least be placed on an equal footing with the manufacturers of this 


country: 


4, It seems to be clearly for the advantage of India that every facility should 
be given to the introduction, from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply than by hand labour on the - spot. 
The many will thus be benefited, and the hardship which may possibly fall upon the 
few will not be serious or long felt, since their labour will soon be diverted into new 
and, in all probability, more profitable channels. 
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5, The chief advantage, however, which is likely to attend the distribution in India 
of a certain number of the sets of Textile specimens will, it is believed, arise from 
the opportunity which will thereby be afforded to the agent in India of directing the 
attention of his correspondent here to the articles suited to the requirements of his 
constituents. It will facilitate the giving of orders in a manner which will constitute 
a safer trade operation than if the manufacturer were of his own accord to imitate 
certain examples, and then send the goods to India on speculation. For instance, 
the agent in India may call his Home Correspondent’s attention to a certain number in 
acertain volume, and ask him to send out something as like it as possible, or with 

_ such alterations as he may see fit to suggest. 


6. So also by the aid of this collection an agent in this country may easily order 
from India such goods as he may think would suit this market. Still further, the 
collection will show the manufacturer or merchant in one part of India the classes 
of goods produced elsewhere in India, and in the way just described give him facilities 
for making purchases. 


7. Another advantage likely to accrue from the work in question and other similar 
efforts to impart a practical knowledge of our Indian manufactures, is that we shall 
be able to determine what productions can and what cannot be made most cheaply 
by machinery. This is a point which it is important to decide. It will probably be 
found that many of the- more elaborate.India patterns will have still to be produced 
by hand. : 


8. It is, therefore, recommended that of the twenty sets of volumes, thirteen remain 
in this country and that seven be sent to India. 


9. In deciding what places in this country should be chosen, those seats of commerce ; 
more immediately interested in Textile Manufactures naturally come first, and after 
these come such places as possess Industrial Museums or other institutions calculated 
to afford the necessary protection, facilities of access, &c. 


10, The proposed distribution, as will be observed from the following list, will still leave 
some important places unsupplied. These are, however, in almost every instance situated 
near to one or other of the selected localities, and as the conditions attached to the gift 
should secure free access to the work to all persons practically interested, the disadvan- 
tage here alluded to will not prove serious. 


11. The places referred to are Belfast; Bradford*; Dublin; Edinburgh*; Glasgow; 
Halifax® ; Huddersfield* ; Liverpool; Macclesfield*; Manchester; Preston* ; and Salford* 
—making, with the one retained in this Department for permanent reference, thirteen 
in all. 





* The places marked with an asterisk are those for presentation to-which sanction has already been | 


obtained through the application of their authorities. 
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12. In India I have to recommend that a set be placed in each of the following places, 
viz.: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, the North-western Provinces, the Punjab, 
and lastly in Berar. 


13. With respect to the three last-named divisions either Allahabad, Mirzapore, or 
Agra in the North-western Provinces, Umritsur or Lahore in the Punjab, and Oomra- 
wutte or Nagpore in Berar, will probably be found the most suitable, but it may be 
left to the respective Governments of the divisions in question to decide on the exact 
locality. 


14, Regarding the conditions on which the gift should be présented,—the first should 
be that due provision be made for its permanent protection, and that freedom of access 
be afforded to all properly recommended and practically interested persons. 


15. The sets should be assigned in trust to the chief commercial authorities in the 
selected places, for the use not only of those connected with the district in which they 
are deposited, but of non-residents also, who can show a practical interest in Textile 
manufactures. The proposed plan of sending seven of the sets to India, diminishes the 
number of commercial centres in this country which will receive a copy, and it therefore 
becomes the more necessary that those which do get one should be required to make 
it easy of access to agents, merchants, and manufacturers who reside in those which 
do not. 


16. This should apply also to the foreign manufacturer or agent who may wish to 
consult the collection. The interests of India require that nothing should be done 
to prevent her from receiving the benefits which may arise from competition between 
different sources of supply, or to interfere with the extension to other countries of the 
knowledge of the manufactures and products she is prepared to sell. 


17. It is admitted to be for the mutual advantage of India and of this kingdom 
that the most intimate commercial relations should exist between them. Nothing 
will conduce to this more certainly than a full and correct knowledge of what 
India can produce and what her people want. The means of acquiring this knowledge 
these volumes furnish, so far at least as Textile Manufactures are concerned. The twenty 
sets may be regarded as twenty Industrial or ‘Trade Museums, placed here and there in the 
two countries, and it-is but a reasonable expectation that they will be extensively studied 
and consulted. by the manufacturers of both. The result of this will assuredly be an 
increased interchange of commodities. The British manufacturer will learn what goods 
are likely to prove saleable in India, and what he can produce more cheaply than the 
native can; while the British merchant may find among some of the delicate fabrics of 
India, or of those which are elaborately decorated, articles which it will be profitable to 
import, because they can be made more cheaply in the East. In addition to this, in 
consequence of each set being as much as possible an exact counterpart of all the others, 
these Museums will facilitate trade operations in the way already described, and will 
enable merchants to give, and manufacturers to execute, orders more readily and 
more accurately than they otherwise could. 
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18. In conclusion, I have now to suggest that the authorities in the selected 
districts should, previously to the actual presentation of the work, undertake as 
follows :— 

Ist. To provide for the permanent protection of the work by placing it in 
the charge of a proper and responsible person, or persons, in a suitable 
building. 

ond. To afford the requisite facilities for consulting the work ; subject, however, 
to the condition that under no circumstances shall any of the volumes 
be removed for purposes of exhibition or reference. 

3rd. That access to the work be given to any person bearing an order to 
that effect signed by the President, Vice-President, or Secretary of the 
Society of Arts; the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, or Secretaries of the 
Chambers of Commerce; the Chairman or Secretary of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce ; the President, Vice-President,or Secretary of the 
Cotton Supply Association; the Chairman, Vice-Chair.ian, or Secretary 
of the Cotton Brokers Association; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or 
Secretary of the Liverpool East India and China Association; by the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, or Secretaries of 
such other Associations for the promotion of Commerce as now exist, or 
may hereafter be formed; and by the Reporter on the Products of India. 


(Signed) J. FORBES WATSON, 
Reporter on the Products of India to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 


Inpia Museum, July 1866. 


Nore.—The foregoing conditions having been agreed to by the Chambers of 
Commerce of Belfast, Bradford, Glasgow, Halifax, Liverpool, and Manchester ; by the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh; by the Industrial Museum of Ireland 
in Dublin; by the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution; by the Towns of Macclesfield 
and Preston; and by the Borough of Salford for the Royal Peel Park Museum,— 
a Set of the Volumes in question has been presented to each of these places, making, 
in addition to the India Museum, attached to the Department of the Reporter on the 
Products of India, thirteen places in this country where the Work can be consulted by 
persons practically interested in the matter. With respect to the seven Sets for India: 
These, under the instructions of the Secretary of State for India in Council, have been 
forwarded for deposition in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Kurrachee, and in such 
places in the North-Western Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Berar, as the respective 
Governments of the Divisions in question may decide upon. As soon as the exact 
localities have been determined by the authorities in India, intimation thereof will be 
made both in this country and in India. L 
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Vou, 1.—TURBANS, 
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Length. 
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‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &e. 








| Caleutta, 
| Bhurtpore, 64 miles from 
Agra, 


| 
Lahore, Punjab, 


Ditto 
Kangra, Punjab. 
Cashmere, 


Gya, 289 miles north-west 
‘rom Calcutta, 


Sind, 





Arracant 
Benares. 
Ditto, 


‘Hashiarpore, Punjab. 

‘Hyderabad, Decean. 
Ditto. 

‘Chunderee. 

Madras. 

‘Hyderabad, Decean. 
Ditto. 

Ooileypore, Rajpootana. 








Bhurtpore, $4 miles west 
of Agra. 


Ditto. 
Hoshiarpore, Punjab. 


Sydapet, Madras, 
Pom Bought in Bar 
‘Pomady, Madras. 
‘Madura, Madras. 
‘Madras. 

‘Madura, Madras, 


Ditto. 
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‘Wheneo procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &, 
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Vou. 3. 


GARMENTS FOR MEN, &c. 
































‘Whence procured, 
Length. | Width, | Weight. | . Price. | piace of Manufacture &e, 











No. 
‘Name and Use. ‘Material. Quality, &e, 
yas. ins.| Ibs. ors. | & 8. d. 
r ‘ingle pes 
81 | Man'sgarmentor“Loongeo”| Silk = = = | Woven in half widths with gold Inco 0 bo] 0 1k}- = =| Bhawulpore. 
Ce all aie 
nown together fort, 
Simple weart 
Cy Ditto + + «| Ditto = + * =| This, unlike tho previous one,iswoven | 3 10 | 116 | 1 48)- = ~| Shelum, Punjab, 


in une piece, with a border on each 
‘sido, same as'in pattern, 


ss | Ditto - = =| Ditto - - -| Withsilver thread introduced in ends -| 6 24 | 1 14 
hinge gee singe Bee] o ob|- = =| Bhawulpore, 


11 [+ = ~| Rawul Pindee. 


ss | pitto - - + =| Ditto = — =| Wovenin halt widths with gold Iaco and 
coloured silk border on one side; the 
two widths sawn together form the 


‘complete searf, 
& | Ditto. - «| Ditto - + -|Goldlscoborderandends - - =| 3 94 | 1.18 | 2 1288] 729 74} Lahore, Punjab, 
88 Ditto - + «| Cottonandsilk- | Gold lace border and gold and silkends | 7 15 | 1 18 | 2 1 | 112 0 | Jhelum, Punjab, 
87 Ditto- =; + = |Sik = = =| Gold Inco borderandends - - -| 818) 114) 7 1] 4 0 0 | Goodaspore, Punjab, 
88 tyre Boapeet) or | DRO on = | God teed is patton, Jed n0 ‘apsoial 5) 15 os} } + + +| Bhawulpore. 
89 | Man'sgarmentor“Loongeo”| Ditto + =| Goldborderandends - - -/| 4 8| 138 | 1 Si/- - -| Ditto, 
% | Ditto - . ~ =| Ditto - - -]Goldthrendinends- - - =| 7 0] 114] 1 198] 2 6 0 | Buttaln,Goodaspore, 
i |oDitto = = =| Dito «== =] Ditto. | - - + eet | 1m | 2 a] 40.0) Ditto 
a | Ditto = +  -|SitkandCotton -| Yellowsilkborder - - - -| 4 7| 218 | 1 14]- - -| Hyderabad, Sind. 
9 Ditto = - +| Ditto + =| Sitkborderandends - - - -| 4 0] 19 | 2 @|- + =| Ditto, 
4) Dito - - - -| Ditto- - -|Sikinends - - + -| 6%] 2 6 | 2 1] 016 0 | Ranccpore,Bind. 
5 Ditto - - -| Cotton - + =| Silk borders,andsilkinends - -}.5% | 1.8] 8 4]- - +] Kohat. 
% | Ditto - - + =| Ditto - - -| Ditto - me a a Pe a Oi are} ae BR 0.08 a | ela Panay 
a | Dito - - -| Ditto - -|Withsikinends - - - -/ 20 0] 2 1] 238 |- - -| Kohat.< 
98 Ditto - - - -| Ditto - + -| Withsikinbordersandends - -| 3 0] 1 8 | 2 8 | 011 G | Nurrapore, Sind. 
% | Ditto - + =| Ditto. - -|Withsikinends = - mole B10] 2, aap Ref # | Mohags Panleb 
100 | Ditto - - = =| Ditto = = | With coloured border and ends -| 5 93} 0 32 | 1 2] 0 4 0 | Shikarpore, Sind, 

s | 0 18] 0 410 | PindDadun Khan, Punjab, 


wi | Ditto - - - -| Ditto - - -/Sikbordersandsilkinends - -| 3 7 | 1 


ae | -pitto - - =| Ditto + =| Figured coloured bordersandonds =| 5 4 | 120 | 36 | © 4 7 | Nurrapore, Sind. 
ae | vito. - =| puto - - =| Colomedborderandends =: - -| oa] x o| 225 ]- - . ~| Kotat. . 
108 Ditto : ere Ditto - + | Silk borders and silk in ends: . =| 3 22 1 13 0.11 6 + Lahore, Punjab. 
105, Ditto’ See) ie =|) oeDiito = = Vx | Common pattern, coloured border; and |' "6: 18))) | 2 @ 1.14 | 0 6 0 | Shikarpore, Sind, 
106 | Man's garment or “ Dhotee” Ditto +| Silk figured border + =~ = = -| 3 a 18 © MS] © 5 O | Surat, Bowbay, 

| oso Ditto. 


| Ditto - «+ =| Ditto - + -/Silkborder - - + + -| 4 6] 1 2) 0 
08 | 040] Ditto. 





us| Ditto - + + -| Ditto - + -|- . : - -[ a 1 | 0 9 9 | Nurrapore, Sind. 


108 | Man'sgarment or“Loongeo") Ditto - =| Silkborders - = = + =| 2 8) 1 6 
100 Ditto - - - =| Ditto - + -+|Colowedbordes - + - -| 2 9] 1 8} Oh) O10 Dit. 
916 9] IDhkbo ed eee tate Atel niche mos l= | PDE oie 7S Aaja sey Tomi: Ai Soh ote |LOSS or@iataiee tiny iMtoy 
ut Ditto - + = +} Ditto - = =| Colourod bordersandends = - 290 | 2:18] 2 7 | 7 Sk] Nurmmpore,Sind. 
uz} Ditto + =| Ditto - - -| Dito - : - > -|-2 a2} 220] 16} 0 8 0 | Ditto, i 
ns Ditto - - - -| Ditto + - -| Ditto - - Peps area ey | OT GER ik sO Bhikarpore, Bind 

Co 
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Vou. 4. 


GARMENTS FOR MEN, &c. 





Quality, &. 


Length. 


‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufneture, fe, 





Man's garment = = 
Ditto CR) - 
Man's garment, “ Dhotee,” 
Ditto - + 


“ Kass” or scarf, man’s igure 
ment, 


Soosee.” material used for 
fortrousers forboth sexes, 


‘Palempore” or bed corer 
Dit Hoses pee 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 











Coloured borders and ends 
Ditto - 
Ditto 


‘Pink striped borders and ends 
Pine pattern across each end 


“| With border 


‘In imitation of English moleskin 


Ditto - a 
Diaper pattern with pink borders and 
ends. 


Blue borders andends - = = 
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zs 














Shikarpore, Sind. 
Ditto. 

Calcutta, 

Surat, Bombay. 

Sylhet. 


Cachar, 
Shikarpore, Sind. 
‘Kathamandoo, Nepal. 


Shikarpore, Sind. 


Surat, Bombay. ’ 


tom 
Shikarpore, Sind. 
Surat, Bombay. 
Lahore, Punjab. 
Shikarpore, Sind. 
Surat, Bombay. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Shikarpore, Sind. 
Surat, Bombay, 
Rutul Mudpore, Punjab, 
Loodiana, Punjab. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Puttygurh, oneal, 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
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of ‘Whence procured, 
ior tin ence 
No. | Length. | Width. | Weight, | Price. prpcele nieces dl 
Name and Use, Material, Quality, be, 
yds. ins] sins] toe on] 2 «. a! 
151 | Woman's Garment - Sitk and gold thread - | Deep loworod end, has six small pines | st | 1 7 | 1 st] 410 0 | Ta Bought 
ire ~ at” upper pat, tnd four laryo ones ids, Boneh ta 
wa Gold: thread ‘border extends 
for iy 3 pads 1 nce the rea 
ig portion 
of’plain alk 1 
ie} Ditto +  - Cotton and sitk = | Gold in border extends for yards,tho| 9 0 | 1 2] 1 8] 150] Dittr 
remainder being of pian silk 
15] Ditto ~~ Dito. - =|. - : : -|rof20 5] 046 | Madras, 
wi} Ditto + Sik = ++] Princpatend worked with gota =| 8 18 | 2 a8 | 1 15] 920 4 | Bemopore in Ganeam, 
us| Ditto - + Cotton = =| With silk inprineipatend - == =| 7 oy | a 2 | 1 2 | on2 6 | atndras, 
160] Dito. Ditto + +] Ditto = = = » «| eae | a0] 2 6°} 0-8 0 | Sydapat,aadres, 
yr! Ditto = Ditto - =| Withalittlositkinprincipatend | 6 27 | 1 2] 1 9] 0 4 9 | andres, 
ws} Ditto -  - Ditto =| Withsilkinbordes == = - =| so | 2 6 | 1 | 16 0 | Gangam, Madras. 
wo! Ditto - + Ditto + =| Silk in principal end. Borders two| 7 9} 1 2 | 2 07 0 | My Bought 
=A | dierent colours, ae Bowters two 2 Mintras Baraae'' 
| Dito. - Ditto - =| Ditto, | White stripes in body of | 7 27 | 1 2 | 2 7 | 012 0 | Cuddalore, Rought in 
piece, 42 yards in length" ‘Madras Bazaars 
im} Ditto - Ditto’ - + /Silkinbordersandend - = =! § 9 | 1 9} 1 9 | 035 0 | Mangalore. Bought in 
2 Atadras Bazaar” 
2) Ditto ~~ Ditto - , =| Silkin borders and ends. Gold in prin. 1-5} 1 7%} 21 — | Trichinopoly. Bougl 
i cipal end. ‘© bt bei 2 : Madras Bean 
ws} Ditto Ditto +| Withsitkandgoldinend - «| 7 of 1 0] 2 3] ov 
awa] Ditto - = Silk + + =| Withdeepbordersandends = -| s 0] 1 8] 1 6] 15 
ws] Ditto Ditto - =| Twilled. Ornamental border andend-| 8 0} 1 7] 1 4] 110 
we| Ditto =  - Cotton - - -|Silkinnd- - - - -1 7 of 1 0] on] on 
qw| Ditto ~~ Ditto + =| Commonmateriat - - -| 771] 1 3] 17] 05 
1s} Ditto - Ditto, - Sikstrpesinprnctgatend - =| 7 9 | 9m | 0 35 | 019 0 | Coptgoonum, Bought in 
jtto + Ditto = = Silk in principal end, Stripes in ral 1 7 | 032 0 | Cuddalore. Bought i 
il ad ‘of piego runabout 4 yards, and they s “Madras, eae 
cee, 
180| Ditto Ditto - — -|- - : : “| 8 9) 1 6] 2 O]- + -| Coimbatore, Madras 
ast} Ditto Ditto = = | Bordersof different colours. = =| 7 14] 1 8 | 05.5 | Potioneny, Bought tn 
ase] Ditto Ditto - =| Favouritotexturo = =. eg or o] 1 + =| Arce. Bought iu Madras, 
13] Ditto - + Ditto = =| Bilkinprincipend == + ==] 8 of a a] a 05 6 | Sydapat. Bought in 
ras, 
ass] Ditto Pitio = =| Common material = = =] 8 0] 2 5 | 2 at] 03 9 | Venpotam Bongutin 
wo} Ditto - - Dito = + Stongand daraye; common pattem =} 7 0] 1 @/ 2 1] 0 4 3 [Pomcdmee. Bought tu 
186 | Gir’s Garment == Ditto - + | Common material; favourite colour -} 3 18 | 0 97 | o 1 | 019 Congeveram, Bought in 
187 Dito = -|- : - “| tof ro} rw] oes [eat Bousit in 
ass] Ditto = Ditto = =/- - : =] Saf ort] a et] 08 0 | oxppnday, Bougne in 
190} Ditto =~ Muslin == | Narrow stripo of gold workedinend -} 8 18] 1 9] 1 4] 0 69 |Gancam. Bought in 
190| Ditto = Cotton = + =| Lighttexturo se} 7 oh | a 4 | 2 8 | 0 41 | Amec. Bought in Madras, 
im| Dito -  - Ditto - =| Commonmaterial = = «| 5 a7 | a 16 | 9 0 | Veutapotiom, Bousht in 
w2| Ditto - Muslin + + +/+ : - : *} 9 of 19] 2 0] 086 |Gancom Bonght in 
‘Madras, 
193] Ditto = =’ Cotton - ==} Commonmateral = ===) 3 0] 2 of 2 | 01 0 | cuintatore, Bought in 
ras, 
ar] Ditto Dito =) =|Ganme- = - 2 ofa ow 1 6 | Bickul, N. Canara, 
Ditlo - + Ditto - =| Common material == se ofa oy 19 | cm 
195 ! neeveram. Bought in 
196] Ditto - Ditto - =| Dep pino patteminend - - -| s 9] 18] 16 3-3 | Arcot. Bought in Madras. 
ii| Ditto - + Muslin- = =| Narrow stripes of gold in principal end | 6 13 | 0 8 | 060 | Madras, 
19s] Ditto Cotton =|Gare - - += - -| 6a] o9| 16 2°14 | Culdanah, Bought in 
Pag Ditto. for | Glazed chintz- = = -| 2 9] 1] 022 ++] Poonary. Bought i 
al aes head and re. Madras, tris 
Ditto, 
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Vo. 6. x 


GARMENTS FOR WOMEN. 











































‘DESCRIPTION. 5 
‘Whence procured, 
No. Length. | Width, | Weight. | Price. cemanihota eee 
‘Namo and Use. Material. Quality, &e. 
T 
yds, ins. | yds.ins.| Ibs. ozs.| £ #. 
SPR C IT | WietnciA borden) =a Me- so 44870) 0228)\¢1\ 2] 938 ©.) Rafters, Deccan, 
«| garment 
a ree RNS eran seems iio geese ein leun =| 4@,|' 6.9] @ 2h] 938 0 | Ditte, 
PP oti oS ae i Sr GS OE ee Vicar a ety Wik 2 Ian WO Ud 
MSs Ti Sr oe Si rem Ue ee a Ute 
205 - . «| With wide borders and deep gold] 8 20 | 2 22k] 1 4b] 310 0 | Nagpore, Borar, 
‘Woman's garment Ditto = | With wide bs 
206] Ditto + - — -| Silkand littlocotton | - 5 : : -| ssa] 1 of 1 7] 220] Ditto 
or| Ditto - = | Silk andcottongauze | - i - - -| 9 8] 1 9{ 2 9] 218 0 | Ditto, 
08] Ditto - + -|Cottonandsilk = -|- - - : -| 423 | 0 56 | 0 st]- - -| Bonsres, 
Ditto sate te | this sample, unliko the majorityofsuch | 9 26] 0 390] 1 O/- = =| Ditto. 
” asians his SE appar vito any 
‘special ornament in'the ends. 
10 a eae el Sally - - - : 2 1] 160 , 42 miles N.W. 
ae bead ashe * >of Dharwar. 
m| Ditto - - =| Cottonwithsilk -|- : - : -| 7 82] 1 5 | 2 198] om 0 | Ditto, 
ms| Ditto - + .-|smk ~ ~ -|Alittlegoldthreadinprincipalend -| 9 16] 1 6} 2 0 | 880 | Ditto, 
us| pitto - + -|Cotton - -|Bilkinbordersandends - -|/ 87 | 1 8| 9 8} 100) Ditto 
si| Ditto - “= -|Cottonandsilk  -|- - - - =| 8 0] 1 6] 124] 100] Ditto, 
ms| Dito - = -| Dito =. -|- : : - -| 415] 1 3] 0 1 | 0 4 0 | Surat, Bombay. 
ais| Ditto - - -|Cottm - = - silkbordersandends - -| 818 | 119] 2 2| 2160 , 43 miles N.W. 
Cott Deep: 0 Belgaum, 42 miles 
a7] Ditto + + Ditto =  -| Deepsiik borders andasilkinends -| 8 110 | 2 5 | 016 0| Ditto. 
ms| Ditto - =|sik = = | Goldthreadin bordersandends  -| 3 4%] 1 15 018 0 | Bombay. 
sio| Ditto + + | Sitkand cotton =| = : - : a fotaat | Sk 9 18 0 | Bal 42 miles N.W. 
: fDharwar 
am] Ditto - - +|Cottm - ~ -|- - - - -| 51] 2 2] 1 2 ]- ~~] Gya, 269 miles N.W. of 
F ] ‘Caleutta. 
a| Ditto * + -| Ditto - — -| Borders of different colours, ony side| 4 22 | 1 on | 03 0 | Calcutta, 
Deing red, the other blue, z 
a2] Ditto - - -| Ditto - — -| Narrowstripe in principal end, pattern | 3 0 x}|os| og Dit 
peak oo als B ipa ness 
2s} pitt - + -| Ditto -  -|Narrovwhitestripeinbothends -/ 2 92 6 ot Ditto, 
24| Ditto - + -| Ditto - -| Ditto - - =| aa] 0% oe 2 Ditto. 
25) Ditto - - = itto = _« | Prttern inserted “orossway 
a ll width and borders. bg bad pole Sige 
m6] Ditto - + =| Ditto - — =| Pattern sample inserted 18 a} o 3 
; Ret ate easrergs pert seman pha aa 
other broad. 
27] Ditto = = Ditto - «| Narrowstripoineschena - -| 47 | 2 8] U1 8 Ditto, 
ms| Ditto - - =| Ditto = «|- : - - -| om]. 8 2 3 Ditto. 
29] Ditto - + =| Ditto - «| Patternsampleinserted crossways, Ni cS 
reer pepe an eect CN NIB 
230 Ditto, for petticoat skirts | Ditto = —- | The. tended shows one halt of = + | Pou 
RES ier aoe aawees [eee [ied | oa 
complete 1 cut in two at, the centre, 
find Joined at the sides to form a skivt. 
‘Tho other half is similar to the owe 
shown. 
an} Ditto - - -| Ditto - -| Ditto - - - -| a 19] 0 8] 0 a]- - -| Ditto 
32] Ditto - - «| Ditto . -| Ditto + - - -| 2 8 | oe] 0 6)- - -| Ditto, 
33) Ditto * - -| Ditto - =| Ditto - - - -| 2 8 | 02% | © ol. ~- «| ~ Ditto. 
s%4| Ditto - ‘1 -| Ditto - = | With embroidered silk borders, The] 1 29 | 0 9% | 1 1 |- - -| Sylhet. 
‘s cut at the, and 
sistomem aa 
m5) Ditto - - =| Ditto - | One border embroidered witi Soar Av! 
ne border embroidered with, yellow, | 1 99 | 0 #5 | 1 2 Ditto. 
‘is cut across at centre and 
sides to form a skirt, 
236 
237 
38 
29 
ora 
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Vou. 7. 


MUSLINS, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED. 





‘Namo and Use. 





* Abrawan” op * Raum 
Afar Grea 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ESMock ctu sk 


Ditto 


Ditto 


§ 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto : 
Ditto 3 
“Phoolkary,” for dresses, te. Ditto Stripesand Flowers = = = 
“ Jamdanee,” for dresses, te.| Ditto ‘Figured in the loom. Very fine quality 
“ Jamdance,” for dresses, e.] Ditto Ditto} =) sere ieee a 
“Chikan work,” for dresses | Ditto Embroidered in dlagonal stripes. of 
cages ig arta 
Pa Seer ements re 
Ditto Embroidered. Offine quality = - 
Ditto Ditto, "alto Sie 
Ditto Ditto, with crimson spots = = 
Gold cloth = Phin ss 2 + k 
Silver cloth Ditto = - 
Gola cloth ‘With red silk stripes 


218 
49 
250 
251 
252 
238 
258 
255 
236 
207 
258 
250 
206 
om 
283 
263 


Silver loth Plain + = 


i. 


Gold cloth ‘With green silk stripes 
Silver cloth ‘With crimson silk stripes 
Ditto Pains ss + 
Gold cloth Piured = 5: “ 
Silver cloth he ey oe ey 
Gold clot ‘With gold and beetle wing embroidery - Madras, 
Printed with gold flowers = =~ ‘Jeypore, Rajpootana states, 
Printed with silver, “Piece incomplete = i Hyde: vbad, Decean, 
Ditto Ditto + Ditto. 
Worked in gold figures = = = Madras, 


‘Diagonal stripes and flowers of gold on 
‘atuauve ground. 


Embroi. ed, Dis stripes and 
Mowers istuld nod octie wig. 
Embroidered in gold, Be. = =. * 
‘Bmbroidered in gr stars and flowers -|- 








‘Embroidered in gold, &e. Pine pattern. 
es 


- | Lent pattern, embroidered in gold 
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Vor. 6. X 
GARMENTS FOR WOMEN. 


RNAI ‘Whence procured, 
Placo of Manufacture, &¢. 





Quality, &e. 





With gold border 


Ditto - 
Ditto 
Ditto + = 
‘With wido borders and deep gold 
flowered end. 


Bensres. 
Ditto. 


Belgaum, 48 miles N.W. 
‘Dharwar, 
Ditto, 


BBoeB SEBS 


BEEE SEER 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
‘Surat, Bombay. 
Belgaum, 42 miles NW. 


Ditto, 


cape ne 2. 


Gya, 289 miles N.W. of 
‘Caloutta, 


A little gold thread in principal end 
Silk in borders andends = 


‘Deop silk borders andends = 


BREE FR 8 


‘Deep silk borders and silk in ends 
Gold thread in borders and ends 


Bg hb BONE 


Borders of different colours, ons side 
‘eing red, the other blue, 


N in prinoly tern Ditto. 
arrow trip in principal end pa 


Calcutta, 


‘Narrow white stripe in both ends 
Ditto + . Non 


Prttern inserted “ crossways,” showing’ 
Vall width and borders. 


Pattorn sample inserted 
‘thowing ons border narrow aud Shs 
other broad. 

Narrow stripeineachend = + = 


7 
28 
29 
20 
ct 
28 
23 
cy 
35 
28 


Pattern sample inserted N 
owed stipe in principal cud, 


‘The sample extended shows one half of 
‘the whole length of plece, which when 
‘complete is cut in two at the centre, 

‘and Joined at the sides to form a skirt. 
‘he’other half is similar to the oe 
shown. 
































Vou. 7. 
MUSLINS, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED. 
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Length. 
‘Name and Use. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. Ibs. ons.) £ 4, d. 

bos op Se Muslin - + -|Plein - = + . . -| 0 0 10 © 7%! 6 4 O | Dacca, Bengal. 
242 | “Circar Ali," for dresses,te.| Ditto - | =| Ditto, Pino quality : -|@ 0 | 1.0] © ot] - =| Ditto, 
aS a a ns Ditto . a Ditto, Pine material . -| ou ou o *) 340 Ditto. 
244] Tanzob,” for dressos =| Ditto - =| Ditto, Finequality = -  - 5 | 1 0] 0 18] 500] Ditto, 
as | "Myapaenk:” for mecker:| Ditto = =| Ditto, Good quality ~ ..[9 ae | 1 7] a a] 40 0] Ditto, 
6 |“ Jungle, | Khan,” for} Ditto - =| Ditto. Dito - - - -|s 6] 1 5] 2 &) B20] Ditto 
a7 Cierra children’s Ditto . +|Stiped + + + + . -|Bb-u o 8 © 10h/- + =| Gwalior, 
is | "Dogon, chlety for! Ditto = =| Ditfo - + + =] 20 6] 1 0] 0 asb)- ~ =| Radnagore, 
Lad paxerit rem sch mon for Ditto . « ‘Ditto, Fine ~ . . -} 0 0 10 0 138] 1 4 © | Dacca, Bengal. 
20 | “Charkanu,” for dresses, te.| Ditto -  -| Check, Good quality - -. -/ 9 6 | 0 a] 015) 100 | Ditto, 
TDM et | DiS el) Dios re | -| 9 9] 1 0] 0 2] 100] Ditto, 
252 | “Phoolkary,” for dresses, £c. Ditto + + | Stripes and Flowers . - : -| BI om © m)- + ~-| Gwalior. 
253 | “ Jamdanee,” for dresses, &c. Ditto s + | Figured in the loom. Very fine quality | 11 20 10 © 138] 318 © | Dacca, Bengal. 
254 | “ Jamdanee,” for dresses, &¢. Ditto + S Ditto - . - . -| 0 o on on 3 0 Ditto. 
255 | “Chikan work,” for dresses | Ditto - +] Bmbroidored in diagonal stripes of | 19 0 om] 1 of 400] Ditto 
sso] Ditto - - -| Ditto - + | Bmimgidered “flower pattern. Gooa| 10 0 | 0 3 | 0 1g] 318 0 | Ditto. 
sor| Ditto» - +. -| Ditto -) | Batwoider.,. Diagonal stripes ani] 10 0 10} 15] $00] Ditto 
xg | Ditto - - | Ditto -  -| Embroidered. Orfineguality - -| 10 0] 1 0 | 0 ob] 818 ©} Ditto, 
pad DBiies <n nteees |. cbse neue AUDEN, wah ai: - -| ow] oss] om] 3180] Ditto. 
‘onc. | “ Bootee,” for dresses . Ditto - e Ditto, with crimson spots - -| 0 0 10 oO ist] 110 Ditto. 
on | > P. 2 -]Goldolth - -/Plin - - + «= -| 2 | 0 2 | 0 5 | 116 © | Hyderabad, Deccan 
oe | = " B =| Silvercloth - -| Ditto - - + - «| 202 | 0 at] o ml- - -| Ditto, 
23 | + bse =| Gora ctoth - =| Withredsilkstripes - - =| 2 3 | 0 2] 0 st]- = =| Ditto. 
oon | - > * =| Silver cloth - =| Plain - - = «of aot 0 mh] o atte = =| Ditto, 
26s | « : 5 =| Goldcloth -  -| Withgreensiketripes - - -| 5 0] 0% | 0 4 fi" | pitta. 
206 | . . =| Silver cloth + + | With crimson silk stripes « |] 2 om @ Rl + Ditto, 
os7 |= 1b O «| pitto - [Pin = = + + + -[ 2 4] Oss] 0 ]- + | Moorshedabad, Bengal. 
203 | = fathered -Vocdeun - \-|Fued = > = - -{ 21 0] om fo stl - +} Ditto 
29 | aus alert aos, cst unsees es Oe of ace itiegan Ro cob |= me =| ates 
270] + ee ae =| Gold clot» - — ~ | With goldand beetle wing embrotdery-| 2 22 | 0 20 | 0 et/- - =| Madras, 
an|- os =| ofustin + = =| Printed with gold flowers = - | 9 97 | 1% | 1 0 ]- = =| deypore,Rajpootanastates, 
omy| Forsmallscarts - =| Ditto - | Printed with silver, Pieceincompleto-| 0 38 | 1 5 | 0 Hyde: bad, Decean, 
as|- . = 2} alba =| Ditto vito -| os | 17] 6 
74 | For making women’s bodices | Ditto - | Worked in gold figures = i a Coty ro oe 
275 | “Kincob” == * + | Silk gauze and gold - ese Spe ean Sone of Be om on 28 
76 | omako up intosearte | Muslin - = =| Bmbroi. ed. Diagonal, stipes and | 9 sz | 2 9 | 1 1h 
on|- * e +. | Ditto «== | Bmbroideredingold,ac. - -.-| 12 | 113] 0 
278 | For scarfs and "ad cover- Ditto + + | Embroidered in get | stars and flowers - |, 2 2 18 e 
2 ee ee ta =| Ditto =| Buoideredin gold,ae, Pinepatter.| 3 7 | 238 | 0 , 

Ditto 33 1s o 











+ | Leat pattern, embroidered ia gold ~ 
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MUSLINS, CALICOES, AND OTHER PIECE GOODS. 


VoL. 8. 





Quality, &e, 


‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufueture, &c, 





88 8 888 8 FB 





‘Gurrah” cloth 
'Guzzy” cloth 
“Gurrah” cloth 

Ditto 
“Dhootee" cloth 


“Peshgeer,” for petticoats 
‘of poorer clases! 





cevrrebe ger Dorregery 


y 
Bs 


z: 





Unbleached, Coarse. Four pieces (3 

Yar, 28 inches each) woven in. one 
ngth and counected by a fag Plain 
eni 


Check pattern. Unbleachell. Coarse. 
Four pieces of 3 yards 22 inches each, 
woven in one length and connected by 
afag. Plain 

Striped. Narrow gold strip inend = 


Plain, Wine, quality, Narrow gold 
ol . iuality, Gold 
wheck pattern, Superior quality, 


Plain . r 

Bordered. Coarse 

Bordered - 

‘Very light. Coloured, borders 
‘len sah ale worked therein, 

Very light. Coloured borders and ends 

Very light, Uncommon pattern. Ono 
border orange and blue, the opposite 
border crimson and blue. 

Enbroidered with silk flowers =~ 


“3foonga”*silk, Embroidered 5 

Ditto and cotton. eal 

Ditto dcr 

“Monga” silk. Embroidered in co 
‘cotton, 

Calico, 1st quality” 

Ditto, ad,” 

Ditto. Ist 

Ditto 

Coarse calico - 


Coarse brown calico. Piece incomplete - 

Calico, Unbleached. Cut sample only~ 

Calico, Coarse. Asampleonly - = 

Coarse gauze, light fabric, A sample 
only. 


‘Coarse. A sample only ¥ oi 

Coloured stripes of Senge, Ereen and 
i ICE aac 

Check, woven in colours. Sample only- 

‘Design, ditto. 

Print * 


Ditto 
Ditto - 3 
Woven in colours, Imitation of English 
Ditto (plaid). Ditto 
Print. Fabric of English thread - 


‘Plaid, woven in colours, ‘Twilled cotton, 
Check. Redon yellow ground =~ 
Check or Pind == 
Print - ms 





Plain cloth dyed with indigo 




















Chundareo, 
Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Shahabad, Patua, 
Calcutta. 
Ditto. 


Santipore, Bengal. 


Ditto, 
Ditto. 


‘Dacea, Bengal. 


Ditto. 


Benares, 
Ditto, 

Futtygurh, N. W. Pi 
uttygurh 0 


Ditto, 
Ditto. 

Broach, Bombay. 
Ditto, 

Shikarpore, Sind. 
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Vou. 9. 
MUSLIN, SILK, AND OTHER PIECE GOODS. 








Cuddapah, Madras, 
Aree, Madras, 


"Yount i Maras 


Amneo, Madras, 
Ditto. 


i 


“Charkhans, Sullah” for 
children’s dresses, 
Dito = + = Ditto, 
Ditto = : Ditto, 
Ditto 


Ditto 


22ee82 @2 8828 


@e@e# ee. es 


FERERERPEE PEEPEE FE? 


y 
= 
Sw 








BEB we Boo 














332 
333 
a4 
835 
898 
337 
338 
339 
340 
oa 
me 
38 
Me 
345 
6 
air 
38 
En) 
300, 
351 
338 
338 
354 
355 
356 
307 
358 
359 
360 


BERBER H BS 
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Vor. 10. 
COTTON PIECE GOODS, DYED AND PRINTED. 


‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &e, 





+ 





Kerchief, wornon head and Half dye, Eight woven in a piece Coonathoor, Madras, 
‘shoulders. 


Ditto Fabtoolours, ditto = = = = Ditto. 


Ditto ‘Tho glaze by a chank shell rubbed over ntapollum, Madras, 
‘the surfuce, Hight woven in a piece. 


Ditto Ditto, 


Ditto Ditto, 
Ditto Ditto. 


hints, with, an, end for Arcot, Madras. 


Piece goods = Print : Masulipatam, Madras, 


Printy comme = ss Ditto, 


3 


Pri a 
rinted. and glazed; good pattern and 


Printed, with end pattern 
Print <= se 
Print ; good pattern 
Print; coarse fabric 


Ditto - 
Ditto (imperfectly printed) Ditto. 
Ditto Ponnary, Madras. 
Arcot, Madras. 
Ditto. 
‘Ponnary, Madras. 
Ditto. 
Bellary, Madras, 
Ponnary, Madras, 
‘Sydapat, Madras. 
‘Masulipatam, Madras. 
‘Ponnary, Madras, 
‘Masulipatam, Madras. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, “chetee,” chintz pens eo 
Ditto ditto - Seow baleen 
Piece Goods 














mn 
372 
373 
a 
375 
376 
a 
a 
mm, 
om 
381 
ss 
333 
ss 
% 
330 
on 
388 
330 
390 
on 
302 
= 
3 
io 
oo 
307 
303 
‘399 | 
400, 
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Vor. 11. 
COTTON PIECE GOODS, TOWELLINGS, &c. 


‘Whence procured, 


\bwe Place of Manufacture, &¢, 





Quality, &e, 





Plaid pattern, imitation English 
Ditto » 


Ditto, English pattern 
Small check gingham 
Ditto, good quality 
Striped gingham =~ 
‘Unbleached damask 


Ditto + 
‘Unbleached diaper 
‘Unbleached huckaback 


Bleached dungary 


‘Unbleached daroask 


‘Unbleached diaper 


Bleached diaper - 

‘Unbleached dungary 

‘Unbleached damask = 

Coarse unbleached huckaback — 


(Like disper) coloured borders - 


‘Sewn together in centre ~ 


416 
a7 
a8 
a9 
20 
a 
cc 
423 
oy 
5 
426 
4a 
48 
c) 
0 
4st 
at 
433 
4st 
435 


SB8ee SF & 8S & RE 


Sepoy regulation rug, 


seer 


Very durable fabric 








PEPEERPERPE EEE EE 


s 


Ditto - 








288488 
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Vor. 12. 


SILK AND COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &, 








With gold stripes. ei si includes 
‘by a" fag” woven bet 
With silver stripes. Sixin pico - 
Ditto, ditto 
Coloured stripes, ditto 
‘With gold flowers and borders ~ 


Ditto 3 


‘Without borders == s 
Second sort of good qnality | 3} 


Plain; similar to Dacca muslin in its 
softness of texture. 


“2 
“3 
ey 
ory 
“8 
“ar 
aa 
“0 
40 
an 
2 
38, 
44 
4553, 
4368 
or 
e 
438 
459 
400 


ee 


ok ok 
sis 


Long cloth - - | Fine quality, Madotoorder © - - 
Lang cloth, Watered *Is- + | Calico of good quality : 


‘Watered “Iereo” Plain. Coarse 2 r 
ao ‘| Calico, Coarse quality. “22.” 
Ditto, ditto “20” 
Blohed o-* 2 2s 
Figured dimity, unbleched == = 
Coarse, Unbleached (Incomplete piece) 
Unbleached - = ditto 
Ditto 





eeinia Bie Uae B88 


Hy 


Coarse z 


Chintz, glazed. Four woven in one 








© Fee ees cs a eR. 


LAS rd Printed 
‘gether in ome 


epee - 
Printed — border. 





$3 48 2 3 
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Vou. 13, 


KINCOBS, SATINS, AND SILKS. 





‘Name and Use, Quality, te 





“Rincob,” mado up into With goldflowers = = = = ‘Trichinopoly, Madras, 


garments, 
Ditto -. 2 5 ¢ With stripes and flowers of gold and Tanjore, Madras, 


silver, 
Ditto + + = With gold flowers - = = = ‘Trichinopoly, Madras, 
Ditto, 


Ditto, Used for potti- Ditto - + 
coats, 


Brocade = : With flowers of white silk Hydorabad, Doce 
Flowers embroidered in loom = Ditto, 

Dito - + + Ditto, 

Flowered with gold and silk - ‘Triclinopoly, Madras, 
Flowered in gold, with silk stripes Ditto, 
Goldstripes = = + + Hyderabad, Decean. 
Dotted with gold. Striped silk - ‘Tanjore, Madras, 
Flowered stripe in sitk —- Ditto. 

Coloured stripes = - 
Flowered stripes = = 
Coloured stripes and flowers - 


Parti-coloured and figured stripes 
Flowered stripes ~ oma 
Plain, Pink = + = =) = 


Cota ian SE Scots Stripes os 


Pisinpurple > = + 5 = 


487 
488 
489 
490 
ao 
492 
493 
498 
495 
498 
497 
498 
409, 
300 
OL 


Crimson, white igang stripes across; 
fame pattern as No, S01, 


Bed, with yellow dotted cross stripe + 
Ziguag cross stripes, intersected 
Hips agthwise 7 


‘Zigoag stripes in white, with red tinted 
‘ges, on'a pee grou. 


Piaingreen + 2 5 = 


ee Ae he 5 


Crimson, with narrow white stri 
‘one inch apart, He 


Orange, with white stripes. == = 


§ 


Pinincrimson + + = 5 = 


Bright yellow and coloured stripes and 
spots, 


Pink flowered stripes = + = 


2 


‘Broad coloured stripes on dark amber 
round. 


Plinred = = + 2 = 


Boe a 2 


Phinwhito - + = + = 
‘Figured stripes. Thin and light material 
‘Plain and flowered (coloured) stripes - 


Gauzelike fabric. Green and 3 
Gated com spe Tew 


Gauze-like fabric, coloured stripes ~ 


ee st i 


Gauze-like fabric, Amber and faint 
white stripe. 
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Vo. 14, 


SILK PIECE GOODS. 





‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &o, 





40 | Ditto, “Endi” used for 


Ditto“ Printed Lahe' 





888 § HESS F EE EEEE FE 


Erin “Dookloo” = 


murments by both sexes. 


ATS Se GaN EL ehc 5 Sy 








Plain, purple shot with red 
Plain, light green = 

Plain,red(shot) = = = 
Crimson, with small green stripes 
‘Yellow, with red stripes - 

Crimson, with white stripes’ = 
Groen, with red stripes 

Crimson, with yellow stripes 
Puce, with red stripes (shot) = 
Purple, with yellow stripes (shot) 


Coloured check = 
Flowered and striped 
Purple check = 

Ditto, good quality - 
Coloured stripes - = 
‘Red, with small white stripes 
Coloured stripes = 0 = 
Plain pink, thin texture, extra wide - 
Yellow, very narrow = 4 
Smallcheck + é 
ede ytd 


and sewn together at 
garment, 


‘For wear, cut in two and sewn together 
‘at sides, 


atriy 
in'two, 
form & 


Ditto + . omer 
Ditto, with coloured stripes = + 
‘White and green stripes ae ty 


Black, with dull yellow figures and 
spots, red dotted Border. a 


Black, with red tinted spots, red border 

Red rhite spots, Buck borer, spotted 

‘Black, red figured pattarn and spotted 
borier. 


‘With gold flowers = = 
Ditto + 








HoH SBe ec BRE ERB R BBB EEE 





& 


ee 2% ge 


o+s € ee28 





eo ec ee © © © © og 
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Vou. 15. 
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FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSIA. 















































































Duscasetion, 
“Whence procured, 
No. Length. | Width. | Weight. | Price. | pines of stam ro, 
‘Namo and Use. Material. Quality, te. 
yaa. ins.| yds. ins. | bs. ons. | 5. de. 
sa Bilkandcotton = | Coloured stripes - + += -| 7 0| OMb]- =| 080 
102 sik - = -| Yellow borders and ends SNe cl cae | coeds eet Pee 
co Whion and sitk >| (Pull'pattern shown in half ploce) =|" 7 9 | 0 18 |= =| O11 0 | Ditto. 
0h Ditto - + -| (Cutcrossways toshow full pattern) -| 8 16) 0 10}/- =| 013 © | Ditto 
6s Ditto = | Sample(qno third of ful wath) shows | 8 @ | 0 208|- =| 00,0 Ditto. 
68 eS | Ret ola Geoanitc |)r0\-98: | 8 ol men oT} Ditto. 
wr Tito nlf | ietdered plese tp ce) = [st >| "0 \a8) [ee eile, acre 
boat stout 
wl. + : sitkand cotton | Goloured stripes, Full pattern in| "0 | 0 ash]- =| 0180 | Dita 
‘00 | “ Kootnoo™ ~ Cottonchinty = | Glaus’ ‘Coloured stripes, ‘Full patter | 3 18 | 0 a8|- | 0 8 0 
Tsainple. In pretty general ve. }}vitwe 
70) - : : cotton - = =| Ghbede"Grioare are Cub rome |= =] @ =o =n 
on|“Khoodbaut” + k == « | Samo pattern in two colours (A.B) = owl. Mado at Bokhara. Ob- 
sil Pattern in two colours (AI) 1 0 04 7 
ona é * Cotton chints - = | Glazed. Striped. een eeileal (4) - =| 0 2 |- ale © 3 cathe 
73 | “Nauker" - = Cotton = == | Plaingreon = = Serelals or ee eee 
o74| “Gootbuddan” = M7”. | btrgen wth order, “Out; eonewagn to ow] =| osx Ditto, 
ae Le egal pater. aie einer 
‘unawey” = Ditto - =| Pla primrospoolour == 
ui) Dito” - | = De eee caeeco TCG Ame || 0.80. | 28M) ays) eis) FR) |) “Dios 
m| Dito - + +2] Plata red ab r 
eC DES hae es | Fifa rod abot with bisa =} each | 0 90 | 0 ab]~ =| ea tH | Dit 
mp| Ditto - = Ditto Plain zs 
| Ditto "- + Fi ree ace wih vo Reema |p 9054 COTM = ny OLRM IDI 
pale gee en | Blin groen shot with yellow =} each | o 30 | 0 whl- =| 0 8 78 | Ditto, 
888 | « Bootbool Chrsbum” T|aiguedredandyetow = -|-  -| 0 |- = |- = =| Mashed. 
ss| Ditto =~ =| Ditto White = t]i* c] em|-  -l- = =| Dito 
ts] Ditto = - | Ditto Green shot with redandgreen |= =| 0 16 |+ = |¢ stout 
Agar. fo 1 s} Ditto. 
wo| Dito - = «| "SIRS pink, whitofgure = =] =| 0 4 [> =| Uperzara 
ilk ae 5 2) crimson ground, bluefigure = -|- =| 0 16 | srebefialg fine Ditton 
ti =| Coloured andiigureastripes = = |= «0 = 0-0 [--  =|= = =| Ditto. 
wo|- = = © | xentow ground redfigure. | = = |=) =] @ 18 |-" = |= = =|, Ditto, 
100 | “Musjoor™ = = + | Yellow, e P 
iat | SS . | Yovow.tgued = Pea |. =| ow [=o] = =| Ditto 
son | - 2 : + =| Flowered stripes on yellow ground == =| 0 4 |= Js 
ms). + é =| Dittoon-whitegroumd == = =|- =| om [= = |> ee aves 
4) “Tirade, htpatern, |S T suaviatiem = =e [> =] oa f= =| SUS | ater 
rs . 
so| “Dito Soro Me Pinas! "hay (eee atAle! bs ||orsw eemtel| dae ye | Ditto. 
wo] Ditto - + Dito ese | Die sj. =| o aml. =] 350 ro | Ditto 
wr| Dito - + Ditto «| Ditto . - - ele =| oom] =] ote" | Ditto, 
ws] Ditto - = SIE ab eee ae etree WAU Ne S50" | Ditto. 
polwanm> + = lOonandaik. (Pinedo a=] 01H ite 
| Ditto = = Ditagn se | tata bia Niele gs. feelin” | fs\f) Ora [ay 2 revel ag ea 
oor | “Nauker” = = =| Cotton = Pambows = 2 + cfs =] Om s/s 5 2 pte 
02 | “tins” (Batin) = Silk fice eotton back | Pin yellow + : eed ce ed 
os | “Gootbuddun” = =| sik = + =| Narrowatripenonadoepredground -|~ =] 0 18 |= =| > | Yea. 
008 | = S 5 Ditto + =| Brocade, Crimson flower on yellow | - -| 0 lean {ot } i 
round. Setatt 
Ll gigesm 2S Heloise |lppaio sel et er [alte eine: SU febtry tian 
is er yank 
606 | # Boodat ; «| Shade suo, yetlow, 3 Each tee, . LS ateet, 
ee a a ese 
os} Ditto + + Ditto - =| Shaded gure. Deep blue, (PFlimy) |- =| a7 |= = {ot pre 
0] Ditto - + Ditto = =| Ditto, Light bluo, (Harsh surface) |- =] 0 19 [> = Metis P 
ao|- 2 : Ditto = =| Figured. Peculiar design, Pattem| 6 0 | 0 25 |- =| 0 18 Ditto. 
on}. : Gauge, tk, anda | Wile Stped in material~ 
Ait coon. os - =f oss]. fe + + | Kokan. 
Lele a : Gauze; silkonly + | Crimson, ditto = 
ars | “Dasa” + ++ | Whit. tk low lece 
(a arene no ths ‘ia om | ow]. -[orm| Ditto 
as] Ditto = + Ditto « «| SBR on crimson ground, 
415 | “ Saujoo goo! goshen” sik = + =| Deep blue, shaded igure = = = =| om}. fe = =| Mokhara, 

6 - | 75 TL Fete tare on purple, crimson, and | ost | oa |- =| 0.7.0 | Obtained in, Pokhara. 
bs fs open Manette in Ras 
ei [Gp ce ee ee rma iggreon ght Wag, re, and on| om |- “-|o70 

fi 
ois |Satin = == Cary ot lowered figure on variegated | 0 st | 0 29 |- =| 070 
“ae 

so| Ditto = - piite os pi on crimson ana green stripes] 0 st | 0 20 |- -| 070 
oo] Dito -  - Dito - =| Ditto onvarogtedstris =] st | 0 2) | Oran ore 
oa] Dito + + Dito - =| Ditto os | 0% CRD Paine ae 
ro") Pee es Wooten = =| Sti ‘nd werd in priate cleus =| 0°38 ous 
$33 | “Naukre™ = 7 = See -. | Se oe = een Ee 
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Vor. 16. 


WOOLLENS. 


‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &¢, 








Sulung, between Lassa and 
‘China, 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

‘Deep endds generally ‘Hyderabad, Sind. 
Narrow and coarse = 

Coarse, but strong in texture = 
“Cumbleo” or blanket - ‘Sewn together in centre to form one 
“Cummerbund” (waistband) 


Blanket, worn as a scarf by 
men, 
‘For men’s trouserings 


For clothing - - - 
“Kulloo” (blanket) - - 
cunnies” (blanket) 

“Kumbleo” (blanket) - 
arid came 


“Cumbleo” or blanket = = 





























‘The value here named is the price in Cashmere. 
+20. Gd. is the price for material sufficient for one pair of trowsers, 
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Vot. 17. 
WOOLLENS. 


Descnrrti0N. 





‘Name and Use, ‘Material. Quality, &e, 





“Cumblee” or blanket Coloured border, coarse texture, Sewn : ‘Made at Bangalore. Ob- 
ear | ‘together in centre when complete, tained in Madras, 


Made in Bellary. From 
‘Madras, 


Ditto Coarse. Fringed ends, White thread 
2 ‘uns down one edge. 


Colours good From Sikim, Obtained 


Used for making cloaks = from ‘Thibet, 


Dio! ie ee 2 Ditto, very strong * ‘Thibet. 


“ mana“ » ron ‘Thibet, Ob- 
Foorook ” and “ Puttoo Lose, hibet 


“Puttoo” = Ditto. 


“Loongee” or scarf, used for Silk borders and ends. Sewn together 
ody aie during cold ‘in centre to form one. 
ther, also for bed covers 
and saddle cloths, 


For blankets 


“ Cumblee” or blanket 


‘Used for rugs, ke. - 


For blankets + - 


Horse clth = + = 


Felt material used for leg- 
wings, &c, 


Felted blanket or cloak to 
‘cover the head and body. 





Felt blanket ~ . 








For blankets - + - 




















* Used by peasants of Kohat. 
+ Mado and used by the Hill Tribes. 
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Vor. 18. 


WOOLLENS, CASHMERE SHAWL CLOTHS, &c. 


‘Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, &e, 





Quality, &o, 





“Jamewar,” casbmero shawl; ‘Striped pattern, Figured, Fino quality 
‘worn by both sexes, 
Shawl + + + + ‘Pine pattern throughout =e 
Shawlcloth + = = Pine pattern : : : 
Ditto, worn by both soxes Plain crimson, Very fine. Good colour 
Shawl cloth, chiefly used for Plain black, Firstquality = - = 
Shawicloth + + + Plain white, Veryfine + 

Ditto, worn by both sexes Plain, ‘First quality, 

Plain black. Second quality =~ 


Plain grey. Second quality = 


3333828 #8 8 


Plain green. Finetexture + = 


Plain purple. Finoterture = 


3 


Ditto : ‘Plain crimson. Second quality. Fine 
albu, . 

“Dooputtah” or scart Deep buff, Silver and silk figured border 

complste). > vn on. Broad ‘Stripe in gold 

“Loongee” or wart = - 


Shawl cloth 


2 


PEER FEE 


ors, 
ore 
om 
i 
on 
680 


yrs Je sa Were 
eee ere 


pain brown. Fine quality, 





Kid cloth “tooseo" or “tose” 
cloth. is 
Used asawnpper = = 
“urrach cloth forchogas Plain grey 
: Plain brown 
ih white, with green, crimson, 

"joi striped sk Doses a 
With striped silk borders, Woven in 


‘two lengths with a fag between, 
With red silk border, Woven in two. 


Tengths with a fus between. 

With red, white, and groen silk borders 
With green, red, and yellow silk borders 
Inferior quality. Two sewn together 
Good quality. White- - .  . 
Deeppile = = 





Short pile 
Short, clove pile ~ 











eee seeeereseeee e282 a 8 




















* Thisis the price of a cloak made from this material. Worn by the higher lasses of Northern India. 
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Lonar- 
‘TUDE. 


“Sh bby ana ee aaa sidestep cen bathed Pstadiel be: 3 BESS pee gee reese eee ee as 
°Be Velcen*ex RRZRSS82R A BLSS Bee AS BR & 22 esse R222 882885 8 SR RF seeeee ars 








78a) BSR °RRERRESHAN SMSRRNO BBB 88, F RA 8298,3°°.°8 8 
oun! wt] 1,8 3 


ean 
3 1 
aaa aareaacsesan'sRasesaa'eastaa! cg aalsne! sass aanann ‘se's®*ssaann nag 


Be co°sesse SR 









‘COUNTRY. 


Prrspaxcr on | Lart- 


TOS ee ee ee ee ee 


Pers SMe eta | oie ch 


ie i 
I cumtiigy iil 


Ss a) tS ets 





‘Disraicr, 


ie wh 





AOE eye AGEs 





‘Nae ov PLAcs. 


Loar 
‘TUDE. 


Hiliiali Ue band TE. all ali 


sie ee 30-2. as alae I aes er PICK i CS aseee 
eReee ae sere BREREES SBSBERERSRKRRBS SBR RBSRERESEE 


or Kulu - | - 


i 
i444. ! iL 
ii 

ie 


jepal 


a saaaeesne 1 3g8 78° 7 BRA BSSsB 
SRSSESRRSE SPRBAKSRSE RKRE 


Hilda lala ih 











ee AL ply 


a8 72°39 “et SAPS OSLSS OS RAR ASARIH ITA B35 ° RAIs°BSe9R Rese asaans 1 gt S87 Ra 82°83 
SE) cnean getaa RAS SARRARAARRAARRHARAARAA ARR RAAARARAAR RM ARRRBAKSR BRARQBSBaR RAB 
DEES | 
iba tit, 
B| pHa 

BEA 

Lad 





+ | Native State 
Bengal 
Panjab 

Afghanistan. 
a 


oS ee ee Bee 
i 
! 


Aga 
Ahmednugger 
+ | North Arcot 

Ditto. - 





PLACES OF MANUFACTURE OR MARTS FROM WHICH THE SPECIMENS WERE OBTAINED. 





‘Naam ov Prace. | Disreror, &e, 





utd iba lai a is ddl ue 


72 


1 


TABLE suowrne wHere THE SAMPLES IN THE FABRIC BOOKS are REFERRED 


ro in THIS WORK. 






























































































































































































































































ea tUEtyEEEEEIEEEDSEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEend 


name tv en ae 








RARARHARARARRARRAESRSRSERRERASB 


sip | ebecGeedeee 

piiq| aanaaananaa 

oak reageecsenngggpgesssaasaasaseaccssasseng 
Ai RRAARRRRARRRRARRHRA ESR ERSERSRERRSBRERRR 
gig | EeeeeerrreegerAe RRP SAAAAARRARSSSBEARE AAS 
2aee FRARRRRTARARAAAAHARRRRRARARARERERRRREEER 
| 28% “REARS SRS RSSAELAS ESS TESST TATTBESEERREEEES 
Tyee BRRARRERRAGRARRARRRARAARHRRARARARRRRRRRRE RRS 
22k geeuesggeggeasaeaaseassssggesssesssegqss 
yee ZSSSSSSESSERKKRERERRSSEARSRZRRRSERRARSERSR 
aie senneSinlaguugssseseusseseenestiiiiiises 
ypic| SERAAASRRA RADAR AHA ASSTATTATARRER RARER SSS 
2a% saeaauanssanaeansedaeenannnantifennaaniage 
2yes saugseeeeeszeesessssgeeesee5SSRHaRsesnaag 

foe = = 

adt [eaeQagghagudatannaiaagannnaaataned sige s 
A SRSTISTRIRSHBBERBRERRS SASSER SE SSRERKRERRERKG 
ait | meen R SASH SSSA RBRSPARAkRAAARAARRRRRRARRRA 
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Vide 
‘Text, 
page 


Aaaaaagaaateeeaaannaaaaterseaad 





Sample} 
in Vol. 
xvi. 


No.of 


PPSPSREEERLSSSERSSSSSFSSESS STR FSFE 

















‘Text, 
ago 


| #aisnaaasanacanaciia 
aa j gaa 





in Vol. 


‘Samplo| 
xvu. 


PSSIITSEESTSS ERS EEEE 











page 


ZRRRZ82R8R Ref 2B BRA eR 





No.ot | igo | N0-oF | vido 
Sample} ext, 

in Vol, 

xvi. 


Sesesegeegseseesssss 








3 


3 








No.of | yiao 
Sample} mext, 
in Vol 
xv. 





SULTRESESLGRELLEEL ESTA PARRRARERTSRRSTLETSLTZITSES FESSSzTSSeeee 











22242222222222 2e88832 


saugsgige 


“5 
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wr 
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m0 IN THIS WORK.—continued. 
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THE END. 
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